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SECTION V. 
1781—1790. 



Pirsi Appearance of Pitt and Sheridan. — Royal Anec- 
tlaies, military 9 naval, political, and domestic. — Encou- 
rcigemeni of Literaiure. — Attempted Assassinations^ — • 
Illness, and Recovery, 8fc. S^c^ 

Th£ year 178I was remarkable in parliamentary 
history, in the first appearance of Pitt and Sheridan 
in the lower house ; and both then in opposition : 
but Fox had for some time been before the public. 

The King's personal dislike^ however, against 
Mr. Fox was of long standing, and for two reasons ; 
first, his personal character ; and, secondly, his vio* 
lent oppositicm to aH the measures of the American 
war : but, as yet, he had not particularly shewn it. 
The King's command of himself, indeed, under all 
political squabbles, or military reverses, was highly 
honourable to his personal character ; and of this he 
exhibited a remarkable instance, on the arrival of 
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2 GEORGE THE THIRD, 1781. 

intelligence of Lord Corawallis^s surrender at York 
Town, which may be said to have given the final 
blow to all his hopes of retaining the sovereignty of 
the American colonies. On the day of its arrival^ 
a political party dined with Lord George Germain^ 
who had received the intelligence, and despatched 
it to His Majesty, from whom a note shortly after- 
wards was brought to the minister, who observed 
to Lord Walsingham : " The King writes just as he 
always does, except that I observe he has omitted to 
mark the hour and the minute of his writing, with 
his usual precision." 

The letter is stated to have been of the following 
import : '^ I have received, with sentiments of the 
deepest concern, the communication which Lord 
George Germain has made me of the unfortunate 
result of the operations in Virginia. I particularly 
lament it, on account of the consequences connected 
with it, and the difficulties which it may produce in 
carrying on the public business, or in repairing such 
a misfortune. But I trust that neither Lord George 
Germain, nor any member of the cabinet, will sup- 
pose that it makes the smallest alteration in those 
principles of my conduct which have directed me 
in past time, and which will always continue to 
animate me under every event, in the prosecution of 
the present contest." 

It has been stated by a recent biographer, who 
saw the royal note, that as not a sentiment of des- 
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pondency or of despair was to be found in the 
letter, so the very hand-writing itself indicated 
composure of mind, with every calmness, dignity^ 
and self-command. 

An instance happened this year, which shewed 
the attention the King always paid to the services 
and rewards of the army. Lord Amherst, then 
commander-in-chief, carried him a packet of military 
commissions to be signed : and the King, first look- 
ing over the list, observed one appointed captain 
over an old lieutenant. " He cannot purchase,*' 
said his lordship : but something in the name struck 
the King, and before he signed the commissions, he 
turned to one of many large folios, which are all 
in his own band-writing, and presently finding the 
name of the officer, with some memorandum of his 
private life very much to his credit, he immediately 
ordered him to be promoted to the vacant company. 

Indeed, we may also add here, that the King 
took as much pleasure in noticing the merits of the 
subaltern as of the general ofiicer, as was evinced 
by his fi*equent attentions to Major Topham, when 
only adjutant of the First Regiment of Life Guards, 
he having converted that heavy ill-disciplined corps 
into a very good one, and prepared it for its subse- 
quent gallant exploits in the field, instead of' being 
subjected to Swift's illnatured remark, that the 
Guards were good for nothing but to drink the 
children's milk, and kiss the nursery maids. 

B 2 



4 GEORGE THE THIRD, 178K 

Topham was at that period exhibited in the print 
shops as the tip-top adjutant. 

His Majesty not only often inspected his guards^ 
but even condescended sometimes to put them 
through different evolutions. It is recorded of him, 
that one day, after trying some mancBuvres, he re- 
quested a Prussian officer, of high rank, to shew a 
mode which he spoke of as more effective. This 
was done ; but the King was not satisfied with the 
result — said it was very well ; but that he liked his 
own way best. 

In the distribution of honours the King never for- 
got his own personal feelings, though he sometimes 
granted to political solicitation what was by no 
means agreeable to himself. Indeed, in one in- 
stance, he is said to have yielded a baronetcy for a 
jeu d*esprit. The late Dr. Elliot had never been a 
favourite; and when Lord George Germain requested 
His Majesty to confer the title on that physician, 
the King manifested much unwillingness, saying, 
at. length, ^' But, if I do, he shall not be my physi- 
cian." " No, Sir," replied his lordship, " he shall 
be your Majesty's baronet, and my physician !" 
This excited the royal smile, and the bloody hand 
was added to the doctor's arms. 

The King was always mindful of his promises ; 
and this year he conferred the bishopric of Win- 
chester on Lord North's brother, then Bishop of 
Worcester, in compliance with an engagement 
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pledged to Lord North a few years before, obtained 
under circumstances which display a little of the 
general system of court intrigue. Lord North had 
been particularly anxious to procure the see of Win- 
cheater for his brother, and took a singular method 
of obtaining it, by asking for him the archiepiscopal 
mitre of York, on the demise of Dr. Drummond. 
He well knew that the King intended to confer this 
dignity upon the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Markham, 
as a reward for the particular care which he had 
taken of the Prince of Wales's education ; he asked 
it^ therefore, expecting a refusal, but still appeared 
to use the privilege of a prime minister in urging his 
claim. His Majesty, as he was well aware^ con- 
tinued resolute ; and the premier, as if on a forlorn 
hope, said, " I hope then your Majesty will have no 
objection to translate him to Winchester, when 
that see may become vacant.^' To this the. King 
assented; and the death of Dr. Thomas, shortly 
after, completed the arrangement.* 

As the anecdote is told, it shews that the King 
would not yield to his minister, where his own sense 
of right and wrong stood in the way. As for Lord 
North, it must be owned that he cannot be accused 

* Bishop North seems to have met with earlier episcopal 
promotion than has hitherto fallen to the lot of any other Pro- 
testant prelate : but his conduct through life fully justified it* 
He was Dean of Canterbury before the age of twenty-nine; 
Bishop of Coventry at thirty-three. 
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of family aggrandisement. He was spiring of 
honours to all ; and if his financial management 
was careless^ it was never profuse. 

On the expected arrival of the British North Sea 
fleet, after the action off the Do^er Bank, the 
King determined to pay a visit to the gallant Hyde 
Parker; and accordingly, on the seventeenth of 
September, he and the Prince of Wales, embarking 
in their respective yachts, proceeded from Green- 
wich, receiving the usual salutes from the different 
forts, dock*yards, and ships, as they passed, and 
anchored in Sea Reach about four in the afternoon. 

At five, the next morning, they got under weigh, 
and proceeded into the Medway, anchoring off 
Blackstakes about nine, from whence they went 
on shore to Sheerness, to visit the dock-yard and 
new fortifications. At noon they returned to their 
yachts, and proceeded towards the Nore, at the 
very moment when Parker s squadron was coming 
to an anchor. 

The vice-admiral^ after the usual salutes, went 
on board the royal yacht, where he had the honour 
of dining with His Majesty; after which the King 
and Prince went on board the Fortitude, the flag 
ship, when the royal standard was hoisted, the 
whole fleet saluting with twenty-one guns each. 

His Majesty then retired to the great cabin, 
where the captains and officers of the squadron 
were graciously received, and had the honour of 
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kissing the royal hand : after which the King and 
Prince visited all parts of the ship ; and sailed for 
Chatham the same evening. 

The public were surprised that the King did not 
confer some mark of distinction upon the admiral ; 
but it was said^ that although he expressed a wish 
to do so^ the veteran seaman refused it^ on the plea 
that his victory was only a drawn battle^ which he 
attributed to his want of sufficient force^ through 
the misconduct of the Admiralty. 

On the thirtieth of December^ the youthful 
Bishop of Osnaburgh left Buckingham House^ ac- 
companied by Colonel Greville^ on his way to the 
continent^ the King intending that he should enjoy 
the advantages of foreign travel^ and a Prussian 
military education. 

This arrangement^ however^ was much blamed 
by factious partisans at the time^ as if it had been a 
dereliction of parental duty ; but the fact is^ that 
nothing but a sense of propriety could have pro- 
duced it^ for it is well known that nothing could be 
more affecting than the parting between his royal 
hi^ness ^nd the other members of his august 
family. Both their majesties wept severely; and 
the Prince of Wales was so much affected at being 
now deprived^ Ibr so long an expected period^ of the 
sole companion of his youth^ that he was unable to 
give vent to his feelings by words^ and could only 
express them by tears^ which burst from him in 
spite of his manly resolution to restrain them* 
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Indeed^ we can illustrate this^ by an anecdote, 
on good authority, that, very soon after the Dukes 
of York and Clarence went abroad. His Majesty 
was talking jocosely with a Scottish lady, about 
her native country. On a sudden she observed 
that he became absorbed in thought ; and supposing 
him reflecting upon something that had been said 
in conversation, remarked, ^' Your Majesty, I pre- 
sume, is thinking of my country.*' He paused for 
a few moments ; and dropping a tear, said, ^' I was 
intreating God to protect and bless my dear boys." 

The close attention of the King to business, and 
his strict temperance, were at this period extremely 
remarkable. In all things he was indefatigable; 
and he has rode on horseback to town to a levee or 
a council under the heaviest rain ; and, alighting at 
Buckingham House, gone to St. James's in a chair 
previous to changing his dress. There has he spoken 
to every individual in a crowded circle, and after^ 
wards spent the entire day, until five or six o'clock, 
in presiding at a privy council, or in private au- 
diences, abstaining from all refreshment, except, 
perhaps, a dish of tea, and a slice of bread and but* 
ter, which he has eaten, walking up and down the 
apartment, in waiting for his travelling carriage, to 
return to his family and domestic circle. 

His very domesticated manners, at this period, 
are well delineated by the late amiable Mrs. Delany, 
who describes him as mixing in the most friendly 
and familiar yvay with the individuals honoured by 
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.invitations to the Queens tea parties and concerts. 
On one of these occasions, when the Princess Mary, 
copying the affability of her royal parents, took 
Mrs. Delany, on her arrival, by the left hand, the 
Princess Sophia and Prince Octavius doing the 
same with her right, the King nodded and smiled 
upon her infant conductors, bidding them lead her 
up to the Queen, who stood in the middle of the 
room. 

During the concert, His Majesty dropped the 
king, took a chair, in the easiest manner, by his 
venerable guest, talking familiarly about HandeFs 
music, and ordered the pieces which she expressed 
a preference to* 

1782. 

The King's cool manner upon the most important 
political occasions was most particularly manifested 
on the nineteenth of March, 1783, when Lord 
North, apprehensive of an unfavourable division in 
the House of Commons, actually sent a messenger 
to Windsor with a note inclosing his resignation. 
The King received this important communication 
just as he was mounting his horse for a hunting 
party. He read the note, put it calmly into his 
pocket, and mounted his hunter, but stopped, on a 
page running after him to say that the premier's 
courier waited for an answer. His Majesty, without 
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burry^ or the slightest fi^tation^ replied — ^^ Tell him 
that I shall be in town to-morrow morning, and 
will then give Lord North an answer;** then, tam- 
ing to the Duke of Dorset and Lord Hincbinbrook^ 
he calmly said, ** Lord North has sent me in his 
resignation, but I shall not accept it.** 

An interview did take place the ensuing day, 
which lasted an hour and a half; after which^ the 
minister went down to the house and declared his 
resignation. It is needless to detail the personal 
trouble which His Majesty bad in forming a new 
ministry, particularly when Lord Shelbume actually 
refused power, unless the Marquis of Rockingham 
were prime minister^ to whom he sent the next day. 
The Marquis accepted the office, but refused to 
allow Lord Stormont to remain in power, though he 
consented to Lord Thurlow's retaining the chancel- 
lorship; two points on which the King had been par- 
ticularly anxious. Fox also came in as secretary of 
state— A measure by no means palatable ; and the 
whole ministry, indeed, made such a heterogeneous 
mixture of parties, that it could have but little 
chance of holding long together. 

All this was personally distressing to His Majesty, 
particularly as Burke's bill, of reform in the royal 
household, derived the monarch of many persons 
of very high rank, to whom he had long been habi- 
tuated about his court. Indeed, that famous bill 
never performed one-tenth part of its parent's pro- 
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mises, though it produced much inconvenience^ 
particularly in the suppression of the Jewel Office ; 
so that when His Majesty went to the House of 
Peers to prorogueparliament^on the eleventh of July^ 
•there being no master of the jewels, and the lond 
steward and lord chamberlain having no authority, 
it became necessary for the home secretary of state 
to issue an order^ by which the crown and other 
regalia were actually removed from the Tower in a 
hackney-coach, under the care of the poKce. 

It was observed of the King's birtb-day this year, 
that there was a novelty in its appearance which 
gave it a singular character. Not a face was to be seen 
in the circle which had ever been seen there before. 
The new ministers brought together a new compa- 
ny ; and as that administration comprehended almost 
all the young and splendid part of the nobility, the 
drawing-room was infinitely more superb than it had 
been for many years before. There was more beauty 
and lustre in the circle, though perhaps not much 
more happiness in the royal bosom, as we may rea- 
dily suppose, after such political turmoil as he must 
have gone through in the repeated changes of admi- 
nistration, until the death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, on the second of July, brought in Lond 
Shelbume as first lord of the treasury, and Mr. Pitt 
as chancellor of tl^e exchequer — an arrangement 
followed up soon after by a general pacification. 

Yet, amidst these busy scenes^ His Miyesty was 
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not neglectful of science ; for it was during this year 
that he took under his immediate protection the 
celebrated Herschel^ appointing him his own private 
astronomer^ with a house at Sloughy and a pension. 
It must not be forgotten that the penetrating teles- 
cope of Dr. Herschel owes its powers and its com- 
pletion to the munificence of the King : and what- 
ever we know of the Georgium Sidus^ of the lesser 
satellites of Saturn^ of the celestial nebulae^ and of 
other astronomical phenomena, must be attributed 
to the avowed zeal for the advancement of science^ 
that honoured, while it gratified, the monarch who 
entertained it. Herschel in the preceding year had 
discovered the Georgium Sidus to be a planet ; and, 
though some foreigners chose to adopt another 
name, we must not omit the very handsome com- 
pliment paid to His Majesty on this subject by a 
French astronomer. 

Mr. Bude, of Berlin, not approving of the name 
Greorgium Sidus, thought proper to give the appella- 
tion of Uranus to the new planet ; but La Lande, 
astronomer-royal at Paris, even in a time of warfare, 
acted a more noble part, observing in one of his 
works— *^ the giving the name of Uranus to the 
planet of M. Herschel is an act of ingratitude to 
the author of that noble discovery, and an aflront 
to that august and munificent patron of astronomy^ 
the King of Great Britain ; whose name ought to 
be preferred to every other, if that of the author 
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had not a still more forcible claim to our acknow- 
ledgmei\ts.'* 

Soon after this^ La Lande visited London ; and^ 
on being introduced to the King, thanked him for 
the liberal patronage he had aflbrded to his favourite 
science, when he received the following memorable 
answer : ^' Is it not far better than spending money 
for the purpose of setting men to murder each 
other ?*' On the twentieth of August this year. His 
Majesty met . with his first family affliction of the 
loss of a child, in the death of Prince Alfred, little 
more than two years old, 

1783. 

In this year terminated a war, which had been 
marked during its progress with almost every cir- 
cumstance adverse to Britain; >vhich, at many 
periods, had menaced her very existence ; and under 
which she must have sunk, had it not been for the 
resolute perseverance of the King, and the gallantry 
of his people by sea and land. 

Negotiations, prolonged through the autumn of 
1712, produced a general pacification at the begin- 
ning of 1 7 83, the terms of which, however widely dif- 
ferent they were from those which we had dictated at 
the treaties of Utrecht and of Fontainbleau, seemed 
neither ignominious nor disadvantageous in the enfee- 
bled stateof thefinances and resources of the country. 
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WheolAdams^ the first American envoy^ a man 
personally obnoxious to the King, was first intro- 
duced at the levee^ His Msyesty, in his reception 
and treatment of him^ displayed a degree of mag- 
nanimity highly praiseworthy, and deserving of ad- 
miration. He observed to the independent repre- 
sentative, that it was with great reluctance he had 
consented to the separation of the Trans-Atlantic 
colonies from his dominions ; but this he did in a 
frank and most conciliatory manner, adding, that 
now, when their independence was ratified^ he 
should be the last man in the empire to encourage 
its violation.* 

* A more detailed statement of this interview was given 
in the American papers of that day, as extracted from a letter of 
Mr. Adams to the secretary of state at Philadelphia. We in- 
sert it, as peculiarly illustrative of His Majesty's manner and 
good disposition ; and as shewing that a king, who could con- 
duct himself with such moderation, could never have been aq;- 
tuated by the tyannical sentiments of which he was accused.* ^."^ 

'• At one, on ^Vednesday, the fiS&t of June (says Mr. Adams), 
the master of the ceremonies called at my house, and went with 
me to the secretary of state's office, in Cleveland-row, where the 
Marquis of Carmarthen received me, and introduced me to Mr. 
Frazier, his under-secretary, who had been, as his lordship said, 
uninterruptedly in that office through all the changes in admi- 
nistration for thirty years, having first been appointed by the 
Earl of Holderness. After a short conversation upon the subject 
of importing my effects from Holland and France, free of duty, 
which Mr. Frazier himself introduced, Lord Carmarthen invited 
me to go with him in his coach to court. When we arrived in 
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It was on the seventeenth of February that the. 
memorable coalition between North and Fox was 

the ante-chambery the master of the ceremonies met me, and 
attended me, while the secretary of state went to take the com- 
mands of the King. While I stood in this place, where it seems 
all ministers stand upon such occasions, always attended by the 
master of the ceremonies, the room very full of ministers of state, 
bishops, and all other sorts of courtiers, as well as the next 
room, which is the King's bed-chamber, you may well suppose 
that I was the focus of all eyes. I was relieved, however, from 
the embarrassment of it, by the Swedish and Dutch ministers, 
who came to me, and entertained me with a very agreeable con* 
rersation during the whole time. Some other gentlemen, whom 
I had seen before, came to make their compliments too, until 
the Marquis of Carmarthen returned, and desired me^to go with 
him to His Majesty. I went with his lordship through the levee* 
room into the King's closet— *the door was shut, and I was left 
with His Majesty and the secretary of state alone. L made the 
three reverences ; one at the door, another about half way, and 
the third before the presence, according to the usage established 
at this and all the northern courts of Europe, and then addressed 
myself to His Majesty in the following words : 

** Sir, — The United States of America have appointed me 
minister plenipotentiary to your Majesty, an<d have directed me 
to deliver to your Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence 
of it. It is in obedience to their express commands, that I have 
the honour to assure your Majesty of their unanimous disposition 
and desire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse 
between your Majesty's subjects and their citizens, and of their 
best wishes for your Majesty's health and happiness, and for 
that of your royal family. 

" The appointment of a minister from the United States to 
your Majesty's court will form an epoch in the history of Eng- 
land and America. I think myself more fortunate than all my 
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concluded, and announced to the House of Com- 
mons, when a most violent attack took place, directed 

feliow-citizens, in having the distinguished honour to be the first 
to stand in your Majesty's royal presence in a diplomatic cha- 
raciter ; and I shall esteem myself the happiest of men if I can 
be instrumental in recommending my country more and more 
to your Majesty's royal benevolence, and of restoring an entire 
esteem, confidence, and affection; or, in better words, * the old 
good nature, and the good old humour,' between people, who, 
though separated by an ocean, and under different governments, 
have the same language, a similar religion, a kindred blood. I 
beg your Majesty's permission to add, that although I have some- 
times before been intrusted by my country, it was never in my 
whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.' 

'^ The King listened to every word I said, with dignity it is 
true, but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the nature 
of the interview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt 
more than I did or could express, that touched him, I cannot 
say ; but he was much affected, and answered me with more 
tremour than I had spoken with, and said — 

^* Sir,— 'The circumstances of this audience are so extraordi- 
nary, the language you have now held is so extremely proper^ 
and the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the 
occasion, that I must say, that I not only receive with pleasure 
the assurance of the friendly disposition of the United States, 
but that I am glad the choice has fallen upon you to be their 
minister. I wish you. Sir, to believe, and that it may be under- 
stood in America, that I have done nothing in the late contest 
but what I thought myself indispensably bound to do, by the 
duty which I owed to my people. I will be very frank with you. 
I was the last to conform to the separation; but the sefparation 
having been made, and having become inevitable, I have always 
said, as I say now, that I would be the first to meet the friend- 
ship of the United States as an independent power. The mo- . 
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against the two quondam rivals ; yet it is a fact> that 
'Lord North could not keep himself awake duHng 

ment I see such sentiments and language as your*s prevail, and 
a disposition to give this country the preference, that moment I 
shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion^ and blood, 

are their natural and full effect' 
*' I dare not say that these were the King's precise words : and 
it is even possible that I may have in some particular mistaken 
his meaning ; for although his pronunciation is us distinct as I 
erer heard, he hesitated sometimes between his periods, and be- 
tween members of the same period. He was, indeed, much 
afiected, and I was not less so, and therefore I cannot be certain 
that I was so attentive, heard so clearly, and understood so 
perfectly, as to be confident of all his words or sense; and I 
think that all which he said to me should at present be kept 
secret in America, unless His Migesty^ or his secretary of state, 
'should judge proper to report it. This I do say, that the fore- 
going is His Majesty's meaning, as I then understood it, and his 
own words, as nearly as I can recollect theib. 

** The King then asked me whether I came last from France; 
and upon my answering in the affirmative, he' put on an air of 
familiarity, and smiling, or rather laughing, said, * There is an 
opinion among some people that you are not the most attached 
of all your countrymen to the manners of France/ I was sur- 
prised at this, because I thought it an indiscretion^ and a descent 
from his dignity. I was a little embarrassed, but determined not 
to deny the truth on the one hand, nor leave him to infer from, it 
any attachment to England on the other. I threw off. as much 
gravity as I could, and assumed an air of gaiety, and a tone of 
decision, as far as was decent, and said,*-^ That opinion, Sir^ 
is not mistaken. I must avow to your Majesty, I have no attach- 
ment but to my own country.' The King replied as quick as 
lightning : * An honest man will never have any other.' 

^ The King then said a word or two to the secretary of state, 
VOL. II. C 
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the debate, notwithstanding the extreme person* 
^lities against himself; though he afterwards made 
a most brilliant reply, having been made acquainted 
with the principal points urged against him by the 
different speakers. 

To the King, this coalition was extremely dis- 
agreeable, and he used every justifiable means to 
prevent their coming into power ; but at length was 
induced to yield, stipulating for Thurlow's retaining 

whichy being between them, I did not hear ; and then turned 
round, and bowed to me, as is customary with all kings and 
princes, when they give the signal to retire. I retreated, 
stepping backwards, as is the etiquette; and making my last 
reverence at the door of the chamber, I went my way. The 
master of the ceremonies joined me the moment of nay coming 
out of the King*s closet, and accompanied me throug^h all the 
apartments down to my carriage ; several stages of servantsy 
gentlemen porters, and underporters, roaring out like thunder, 
as I wentalongyMr. Adams's servants, Mr. Adams's carriage, &c" 
Of another active republican, the following anecdote has 
beenreeorded : While a late Swedish monarch was in France, he 
was frequently solicited to visit the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 
and as often declined. One of the French nobles, who could 
use a little freedom writh His Majesty, begged to know why he 
denied himself an honour which every other crowned head in 
Europe would be proud to accept.— '^ No man,'' said the mo« 
narch, '< regards the Doctor's scientific .accomplishment9 more 
than I do ; but the king who affects to like an enthusiast fbr 
liberty is an hypocrite. I love the Doctor as a philosopher, 
but I hate him as a politician ; and nothing shall ever induce 
me to be in the presence of a man whom my habits and situ- 
afion oblige me to detest, while it is in my p^wer to avoid it." 
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the cbancellorehip. Even this was denied him : 
but he stiU shewed that in some points he would 
be king, by bestowing the archbishopric of Can-* 
terbury, just vacact by the death of the Honourable 
Dr. Comwallis, on a person of his own selection. 
He offered that mitre to Hurd, Bishop of Worcester;^ 
who declined it, and recommended Louth, Bishop 
af London. Louth also declined it ; but the King 
would not permit the two bishops to retire from 
his closet until they had recommended a person 
whon) they considered qualified for that important 
situation. Their choice fell upon Dr» Moor, 
Bishop of Bangor, who accepted the charge, and 
was confirmed in bis office en the second of Aprils 
only a few hours previous to the assumption of 
power by the coalition. 

It is a curious fact that, during these negotiations 
in March, Mr. Pitt actually came into office, and 
held the situation of first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer for the space of four* 
and-twenty hours ; but the coalition was too strong 
in the House of Commons to ofier any chance of 
permanence. Indeed, the King seemed to expect 
nothing from a new parliament ; and it is said that 
he even had formed the resolution of visiting Han^ 
over^ in cmler to avoid the unpleasant circumstance 
of the coalition coming into power : but from this 
he was very properly dissuaded by Lord Thurlow, 
who spoke to him in the plainest terms, reminding 

c 2 
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him of James the Second, and hinting that tiitie 
and patience might yet remove the threatening 
evil. 

The coalition of North and Pox was extremely 
unpleasant to the King from personal^ as well as 
political, considerations. Lord North had been the 
companion of his boyhood ; and their political eon- 
nexion, for so many years afterwards, had raised a 
strong and mutual attachment in the breasts both 
of the sovereign and his minister. 

In fact, there seemed something personally dis- 
respectful to the King in the measure ; and his dis- 
pleasure was totally forgotten some years afterwards, 
when the unpopular minister was visited by the 
loss of ^ight ; a misfortune which excited His Ma- 
jesty's deepest sympathy, and led the way to a 
renewal of ancient fiiendship. 

Bishop Watson says that the coalition arose from 
the King appointing Lord Shelbume to the trea- 
sury, without the knowledge of, or at least without 
waiting for the recommendation of the cabinet. 
The doctor adds, that the whig part of the coali- 
tion, thus forced into the King's service, must have 
severely felt the great reluctance shown by His 
Majesty, and the indignities offered them by the 
t5ourt, &c. to which nothing but their poverty 
could have induced them to submit. Of the libe^ 
rality of the whigs of that day, it it related by one 
of their own party, that Fox had determined that 
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Liord Tbiirlow should not retain the great seal ; 
to which the King was obliged to submit : but Lord 
Worthy though it was his duty as secretary of state 
for the home department^ refused to write to that 
efiect to the chancellor, saying, that on his own 
retirement from office, in the preceding year, 
Thurlow was the man who prevented his retreat 
from being inconvenient to him, and therefore 
he would not give pain to Thurlow. This cir^^ 
cumstance both pleased and amused the King :- and 
Mr. Fox was obliged to undertake the ungracious 
office. 

Mr. NichoUs thinks that the abuse of power by 
those men was ultimately beneficial to His Majesty. 

The King was now busied in forming arrange- 
ments for the establishment of. the heir^apparent ; 
and on the 23rd of June sent a message to the House 
of Comnions by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
recommending the consideration of the measure to 
parliameut. At the same time it was officially an- 
nounced that the King had determined not to lay 
any additional burthens on the people, but to take 
on himself the annual charge of his son's establisb- 
raent, to the amount of j? 5O,000. to be paid 
out of the Civil List. All, therefore, required from 
the -house was a sum of j?6o,000. as a temporary 
aid to equip him on his outset in (ife, which sum 
was accordingly Voted, with j? 40,000. additional ; 
and an address of thanks presented to His Majesty^ 
in approbation of this new domestic regulation. 
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This eatablishment of the household of his Royal 
Highness took place on his coming of age^ at vrhich 
time the coalition ministry was still in power^ %vith 
the principal memhers of which party the Prince 
had been long and intimately associated. The 
greatest exertions were then made by the majority 
of the cabinet to procure a yearly settlement for 
His Royal Highness of one hundred thousand 
pounds ; but this was opposed by others^ and most 
strongly by the King, who assigned as his reason^ 
that an inexperienced youth ought not to be en^ 
trusted with an extravagant income^ the diffusion 
of which would only gratify the cravings of nume- 
rous parasites and panders^ without adding to his 
own personal comfort^ virtue, or dignity. In propor- 
tion^ however, as the sovereign was firmly bent 
upon consenting only to a moderate establishment^ 
so were the persons who called themselves the 
friends of the Prince resolved to carry their point 
for the magnificent settlement which they had pro- 
jected. 

When things were driven to an extremity, that 
almost approximated to a change of administration, 
the Prince interposed, and insisted, with a spirit 
which did him infinitely more honour than the ut- 
most grant would have yielded pleasure, that the 
settlement should be left solely to the discretion of 
the sovereign. But while he signified his earnest 
wish that the whole business should be left to the 
King, and declared his readiness to accept what* 
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ever His Majesty might think most proper, he, at 
the same time, manifested bis regard for those who 
liad so zealously and imprudently advocated bis 
cause, by urging his entreaty that no &rther misun- 
derstanding should subsist between the King and 
his ministers. 

The eflfects of these political contentions were 
soon visible upon the equanimity of the King's 
mind : and it is said that he now become a prey to 
habitual dejection ; appearing silent, thoughtful^ 
and uncommunicative, instead of his former habits 
of equality of temper^ suavity of manners^ and 
cheerfulness of deportment. He resided princi- 
pally at Windsor, and would sometimes mount his 
horse, attended only by an equerry and footman, 
and ride ten or twelve miles without speaking; 
perhaps dismount to examine his hounds, or inspect 
his agricultural improvements, and return to the 
Lodge in the same unusual pensive manner. He 
received very few visitors, the late Lord Liverpool 
and Lord Thurlow being the only two confidentially 
admitted ; the latter being always careful to buoy 
up his mind with the hopes that Fox's impetuosity 
or imprudence would speedily put an end to the 
coalition, which now domineered over the King, 
lords, and nation at large. Thus the King still 
preserved his real firmness of opinion ; and the mi- 
nisters found it impossible to persuade him to 
create a single English peer. The opportunity pre- 
dicted by Thurlow was soon presented by Fioix's 
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India Bill, to which the King was decidedly advewej 
though His Majesty, at first, with great prudence, 
concealed his sentiments, until the bill came before 
the House of Lords, after the minister had forced 
it triumphantly through the lower house. It must 
not be omitted, that Mr. NichoUs expressly charges 
'Burke with being the author of this bill, instead of 
Fox. But such was certainly not the public feeling 
at the moment. 

That the King would have refused his assent can- 
not be doubted ; but a decided majority of peers 
against the measure had already been ascertained, of 
which Fox was not aware ; and the bill was thrown 
out on the seventeenth of December, by a majority 
of nineteen out of one hundred and seventy voting 
peers and proxies. In fact, the true import of the 
bill was not at first understood ; but Lord Tburlow 
emphatically declared, that if it passed, the King^ 
would thereby take the diadem from his own head, 
and place it upon that of Mr Fox : and Lord 
Abingdon asserted, that Fox was really animated by 
the same criminal ambition as Cromwell, and actu. 
ally aimed at sovereign power. Fortunately for the 
ttation, the bill did not pass the second ordeal ; and 
the King was relieved from a proper but most un- 
gracious measure ; on which, however, he was de- 
termined, having made up his mind to dismiss mi- 
nisters, dissolve parliament, .and thus to seek for sup- 
port in the opinions and loyalty of his people. 

But Fox's intemperate conduct soon rendered 
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' more acrtive measures necessary ; and the King/ with 
his -usual persnnal activity, manifested bow well 
qit&Iified he was to support his prero^tives, even 
when ruling over a free nation ; for he, on the very 
day after the rejection of the bill, was sedulously 
employed in making arrangements for a new minis- 
try; and in the evening sent to acquaint the two 
scfo-etaries of state. North and Fox, that he had no 
further need of their services, ordering them to be 
acquainted that a personal interview would be dis- 
agreeable^ and requiring them instantly to deliver 
up their seals. Some delay took place about Lord 
North^s seal'; but the King waited quietly at St. 
James's until one in the morning, and then having 
received it^ he returned to the Queen's Palace, after 
entrusting it to the care of the late Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. On the ensuing day Mr. Pitt became 
prime minister. 

It was on the eighteenth of December that Mr. 
Frazer, and Mr. (now Sir Evan) Nepean, the under- 
secretaries of state, by command of the King, 
delivered into His Majesty's hands the seals of 
Lord North's and of Mr. Fox's departments, on 
their dismissal from ojffice. 

It was indeed confidently affirmed that the King 
himself, having been made acquainted with Lord 
Temple's strong and decided opposition to the bill, 
actually commanded his attendance in the closet on 
Jtbe eleventh of December ; when he signified to his 
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lordship his own disapprobation of this India Bill^ 
and authorised him to declare ihm same to such 
persons as he might think fit. It was stated ako 
that a written note was put into his hands, in which 
His Majesty declared, ^^ that he should deem those 
who should vote for it not his friends ; and that if 
he (Lord Temple) could put this in stronger words, 
he had fnll authority to do so ;** and it was finally 
added, that in consequence of this authority, com* 
munications had been made to several peers, espe- 
cially to those whose offices and duties obliged them 
to attend the King's person. 

At the time, this was actually brought forward as 
a grievous charge against the influence and inter- 
ference of the crown ; but it was most certainly the 
only mode left to the King of getting rid of the bill, 
short of the refusal of the royal assent, a measure 
which would have appeared most ungracious, and 
therefore to be avoided. 

When the miscarriage of Mr. Fox*s India Bill, 
in the House of Lords, and the consequent change 
of ministry about to take place thereupon, alarmed 
the Commons^ lest a dissolution should prevent the 
supporters of the measure from counteracting the 
proceedings of its opposers, Mr. Erskine, on the 
twenty^second of December, backed by a decided 
majority, moved and carried the famous address to 
the King, praying him, for divers reasons, there re- 
corded, to permit the house to proceed on the busi^ 
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B688of the seKsion^ the furtherance of which was so 
essential to the public service^ &c. &c. 

This was certainly a delicate case for His Majesty, 
for he may be said to have been then without mi* 
nisters ; but he showed himself a king-^^^ aye, every 
inch a king'.'^-^and his answer here deserves a 
fidthfiil record. 

** Gentlemen, 

^ It has been my constant object to employ the 
authority entrusted to me by the constitution to 
its true and only end — ^tlie good of my people ; 
and I am always happy in concurring with the 
wishes and opinions of my faithful Commons. 

*^ I i^ee with you in thinking that the support of 
the public credit and revenue must demand your 
most earnest and vigilant care. The state of the 
East Indies is also an object of as much delicacy 
and importance as can exercise the wisdom and 
justice of parliament. I trust you will proceed in 
these considerations with all convenient speed, after 
such an adjournment as the present circumstances 
may seem to require : and I assure you I shall not 
interrupt your meeting by any exercise of my pre- 
rogative, either of prorogation or dissolution.** 

This message being delivered, the house, after 
some debate, on the twenty-fifth of December, 
adjourned to the twelfth of January, 1784. 

Tlie length of time during which Mr. Fox con^ 
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tinued out of office, after this^, has been, by his 
friends, considered as exclusive, which it certainly 
was during the early and middle parts of the French 
revolution ; and it is impossible not to regret that 
any cause should have existed to keep such a man 
from power and place. One of his warm admirers 
says, that if energy of mind, enlargement of views^ 
firmness of character, amenity of manners, acquaint* 
ance with foreign courts and languages, facility in 
conducting business, and prodigious intellectual 
powers, combining eloquence, application, and dis- 
cernment — ^if these endowments can be considered 
as forming an incontestable claim to public em- 
ployment, ^^ unsustained by moral qualities, or by 
property/* then the sentence of exclusion against 
him must be condemned ; though it would require 
no justification in the eyes of those who consider 
all talent, however eminent, as radically defective, 
^^ unless sustained by decorum, and a regard for 
opinion ;'* as well as of all ** who prefer sobriety of 
conduct^ regularity of deportment, and the virtues 
of private life, above any ability which nature can 
bestow on man ;** lastly, ^^ of all who regard judg- 
ment, under the control of strict principle, as the 
most indispensable requisite of a minister, to whom 
the public honour and, felicity are in some measure 
necessarily entrusted/' Of the propriety of these 
remarks our readers will judge: — in biography we 
must have no party feeling, if possible ; but it is 
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pleasing to reflect^ (and here we may slightly anti- 
cipate events) that Mr. Fox, as he advanced in life^ 
was rapidly curing himself of his faults and foibles 
as a man ; and that, although when in power a peace 
with France must have been with him a point of 
the highest interest, both as a party man and a 
minister; .and although there may have been just 
cause to censure, and even to smile at the mode and 
manner in which negotiations were first brought on, 
yet throughout the whole of that important period, 
even whilst displaying the sincerest desire for paci- 
fication, did he manifest a sturdy, honest sense of 
national dignity, uniting diplomatic conciliation 
with the plain, unsophisticated firmness of an En* 
glishman anxious for the honour and welfare of his 
country. If we differed from him in political 
opinion, it is doubly gratifying to snatph this oppor. 
tunity of anticipating that just praise which he will 
be seen to merit in the following sheets. 

A curious anecdote has been related of the King, 
with respect to the events of this period, when Pitt 
thus kept his place as premier, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of opposition, though their numbers had 
increased to such a degree, that they had a majority 
of one hundred votes against him, whilst he retained 
liis power for six weeks in spite of them, in hopes 
that a sense of true patriotism would finally tri- 
umph over the factious spirit of party. At length, 
the majority against him still continuing to increase. 
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he said to His Majestyi ^^ Sire, I am mortified to 
see that my perseverance has been of no i^vail, and 
that I must resign at last" '^ If so/* replied the 
Kmg, " I must resign too !"* 

It was then that Lord Thurlow advised His Ma« 
jesty to dissolve the parliament, and thus take the 
sense of the nation against the legislative oligarchy. 

Of other events during the past year, we may 

* His Majesty had nearly lost this faithful senrant in the 
course of the summer^ Mr. Pitt having narrowly escaped being' 
shot by a gardener near Wandsworth. The circumstance was 
shortly as follows : Mr. Pitt dined that day with Mr. Jenkinson, 
and returned to town in a post carriage; but the boy blundering 
out of the main road, and not being able to find his way back* 
Mr. Pitt was induced to go to the next fann-housei to be rightly 
informed ; the dogs, however, making an alarm, the man of the 
house came out with a loaded gun, and insisted on Mr. Pitt's 
standing still, on pain of being fired at. Mr. Pitt pleaded and 
expostulated in vain, till at length the farmer actually fifed at 
him ; and the bullet went through the loose part of his coat, but 
happily without doing any injury. The post-boy hearing the 
explosion, ran to the spot ; and his appearance, together with 
Mr. Pitt's ailments, at length so far prevailed on the farmer, 
that the chancellor was permitted to withdraw ; and his antago- 
nist gave him every necessary instruction to find out the main 
road to town. The well-known song, written and sung on this 
occasion, by the facetious Captain Morris, though considered 
only as a hmnorous composition, certainly did contain one sen. 
timent too much in unison with that violence of party spirit 
which we have since often deplored. 

** He fired at poor Billy, and went through his laced coat: 
Oh! what a pity Hwas it did not hit ^ waistcoat !'\ 
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record^ that in July Lord Hood carried the gallant 
Nelson to courts to whom His Majesty was particu- 
larly attentive ; especially as he had been honoured 
with the personal friendship of the Duke of Cl»- 
rence^ then Prince William. 

On the eighth of May the royal family met 
with a second affliction^ in the death of Prince Oo- 
tavius^ which struck deep in their domestic happv- 
ness; but in the winter their majesties entered 
warmly into the public enthusiasm then excited by 
the inimitable Siddons ; and in the course of that 
winter she performed by royal command. Their 
majesties thenceforward paid her much attention ; 
and her talent in reading dramatic works having 
reached the royal ears^ she was frequently invited to 
Buckingham House and Windsor for that purpose. 
The system of misrepresentation at that period^ 
in r^ard to the royal manners and conduct^ was 
even at work upon a subject so simple as this ; we 
therefore feel it incumbent to sketchy from Mrs. 
Delany*s admirable correspondence^ the real eti- 
quette of one of these occasions^ which took place 
towards the close of this winter. 

That venerable lady having been invited to Buck- 
ingham House, along with the Duchess of Port- 
land^ to hear Mrs. Siddons read the Provoked Hus- 
band^ she obeyed^ and was delighted with the 
manners and conduct of that highly gifted and 
estimable actress. 
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The King, Queen, and greatest part of the royal 
family, received their visitors in the great drawing- 
room, where there were two rows of chairs placed 
the ^length of the room. The front row, in the 
middle of which sat their majesties, was occupied 
by the family, and behind them sat the female 
guests^ the gentlemen standing between them and 
the wall. Mrs. Siddotis, of course, read standing, 
but with the convenience of a desk, on which were 
lights ; from whence she delivered extracts from 
the comedy, together with Katharine*s speech in 
Henry the Eighth; and during her performance 
was allowed three pauses, of half an hour each^ for 
retirement into the next apartment, where refresh- 
ments were placed. 

This etiquette alone observed, every thing else was 
easy and familiar ; and on her retiring, their majes- 
ties detained the company for some time, to talk 
' over the amusements of the evening. 

1784. 

It was on the twenty-third of March that the 
extraordinary circumstance took place of the lord 
chancellor's house in Great Ormond Street being 
broken open, and the great seal of England, and 
nothing else, stolen from a drawer in the writing- 
table of his lordship's study. Such an event, so 
uncommon, and so critical, occasioned much spe- 
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culation: for it was known only on the preceding 
afternoon that parliament was to be dissolved ; and 
it was mooted by all parties whether the seals 
were or were not necessary to give effect to that 
dissolution. 

It must be acknowledged that it caused consider- 
able consternation even in the cabinet ; but the 
King put an end speedily to all speculation^ by in<^ 
stantly issuing an order under his own sign manual 
for the preparation of a new great seal ; yet even 
for that he waited not, giving notice to the house 
of a prorogation on the twenty-fourth, which was 
followed by a proclamation of dissolution on the 
ensuing day, though the new seal was not ready for 
several days after. 

On the twenty-seventh of March His Majesty's 
most gracious pardon, and a reward of two hundred 
pounds, were offered by proclamation for the dis^ 
covery of the thief; but, though a notorious per- 
sonage of that profession was soon after appre- 
hended, and charged with the robbery, yet suffi- 
cient evidence being wanting to prosecute to con- 
viction, it was found necessary to discharge him. 

The grand festival, in commemoration of Handel, 
at Westminster Abbey, began on the twenty-sixth 
of May. It is scarcely possible in any adequate 
terms to describe the grandeur of that spectacle, the 
like of which, so grand^ so beautiful, and offering 
to the eye a feast so rich and perfect, had never 
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been witnessed since the coronation. Here were 
rainj^Ied all the youth, beauty^ grandeur^ and iaste^ 
cf the nation^ unrestrained by fonns^ and grouped 
in natural and easy appearance.* 

Their majesties arrived in the midst of this splen- 
did scene a little after noon. ^ The King came first 
into his box^ and on viewing the brilliant spectacle^ 
he started^ and stood for some moments seemingly 
in an ecstasy of astonishment, an ecstasy which 
could only be exceeded by the bounding transports 
of his amiable consort. 

Accompanied by several of their royal progeny, 
they occupied one box, which was most elegantly 
ornamented ; but it is beyond our limits to attempt 
a description of the performance ; we may, there- 
fore, briefly mention, that on the evening of the 
twenty-seventh, their majesties also attended the 
continuation of the performances at the Pantheon, 
mixing with their happy subjects in these innocent 
and interesting amusements, and nearly laying aside 
all exterior form and ceremony. This exhibition 
had first been proposed by Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir 

* Haydn was present at one of those commemorations, per- 
formed by more than six hundred singers, and four hundred 
instruments ; and during the performance of that sublime Ora^ 
torio^'the Mesiiahy he said, thoughtfiilly, ''This man is the 
master of us all.*' Mozart placed him above all other com- 
posers. He knew his principal works by heart, and used to say, 
'' Handel knows best of us all what is capable of producing a 
great effect— when he chooses, he strikes like a thunderbolt.*' 
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W. W, Wynne^ and Joah E^^, Esq. its able con: 
ductor ; aftcfr wbich^ the mmagers of' the mustca) 
firady and the directcyrs of the cotidert of ancient 
musiG^ joined in the plan: and the dedlgri at last 
coming to the knowledge of the King^ it receiTed 
the warmest sanction of the royal patronage. 

During the whole of the performances^ the King 
manifested the utmost interest in the various parts ; 
but he was particularly struck with the Messiah^ 
on the fifths when, as Dr. Bumey states^ though 
the crowd was less* than at the preceding perform* 
anoesj the exhibition was more splendid. Indeed, 
as fit spectacle, it was so magnificent a sight, and, as 
a mtaaical performance, so mellifluous and gratefut 
to the ear, that it wus justly considered it would be 
difficult for the mind*« eye of those who wer6 absent 
to form an adequate idea of the scene, or the men- 
tal ear of the sound, from description. 

The doctor further states, that there was a great 
improvement in the manner of executing a particu- 
lar chorus*—** Lift up your heads, O ye Gates T 
On the preceding days the alternate settii-choruses 
were performed by all the voices belonging to each 
part ; but on this occasion, in order to heighten the 
contrast, by only three of the principal singers, till' 
about the thirty^third bar, when the whole chorus 
imm each side of the orchestra, joined by all the 
instmmehts, burst out—** He is the King of Glory,** 
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which had so impressive an effect as to bring tears 
even into the eyes of several of the performers. 

Nor was this effect confined to the orchestra. 
His Majesty was also much affected^ and was pleased 
to make a signal for the repetition of this, and also 
the final chorus in the last part. A medal was 
struck on the occasion, which was worn by the 
directors on the days of performance; and the Kiiig 
not only condescended to accept one, but actually 
wore it himself, in compliment both to the dead and 
the living. The whole of the receipts were for cha- 
ritable purposes ; and the King was so pleased with 
the performances, that after the third, at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he expressly ordered a fourth, which 
was followed by a fifth, at the particular desire of 
Her Majesty. The receipts amounted to upwards 
of ^12,000 ; to which the King generously added 
j?500. This is certainly not a place to dilate on our 
school of music ; but we may add the opinion of a 
judicious cotemporary, who observes, that whether 
it should excite regret that Britain has but a very 
imperfect school of national music, a school by 
no means prominent or strongly marked, might 
bear a prolonged discussion : the best compositions, 
with the best performers, have been imported from 
Italy ; and the Italian style is the original imitated 
by our composers. The fine expression and deep 
science of Handel were favourite with His Maj^ty ; 
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and certainly the commemorations of that great mas^ 
ter were due to the intervention of royal favour. 
Never were eulogies so powerful^ or panegyrics so 
enthusiastically bestowed on merit of any description^ 
as on those occasions; since they were but the 
natural expression of feelings excited by the musi- 
cian's own works ; and with one voice bestowed on 
his merit so long after his decease. 
' The Civil List was now again in.arrear ; and on 
the twenty- third of July the house went into a com- 
mittee of supply : and Mr. Pitt stated^ that in the 
four quarters, ending on the fifth of April preceding^ 
the Civil List had incurred a debt of ^44,000^ 
which it was unable to discharge without the aid of 
parliament; therefore he meant to apply to the 
committee for a sum sufficient to discharge it^ and 
to enable His Majesty to defray any expense that 
might arise during the recess of parliament. It was 
his wisb^ he said^ to have laid before the committee 
the debt up to the July quarter ; but gentlemen 
conversant with the Treasury must know that the 
account could not be got ready ; therefore, for the 
present, he should only ask for j?6o,000; and, 
indeed, he was in hopes that reductions would be 
made sufficient to enable His Majesty, for the fu- 
ture, to discharge the arrears without any further 
aid ; but he could by no means pledge himself that 
they would. The right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, " That the sum of ^6o,opo« 
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be granted to His Miyesty^ to enable His Majesty 
to discharge the debt incurred on the Civil Liat^ and 
to prevent arrears in future/' On the question be- 
ing put, the sum of ^60^000. was agreed to. 

Soon after, on proroguing parliament, the speaker, 
alluding to the grant, said, '^ Sir, your faithful 
Commons, in compliance with your Majesty's re- 
quest, by very heavy taxes on your Majesty's sub- 
jects, have made provision for the support of the 
public credit, and for making up the deficiencies in 
the Civil List, not doubting but your Majesty's 
wisdom and justice will properly dispose of what 
the confidence of your people has so liberally 
granted/'* To which His Majesty replied : 

* These taxes would have been less, had all been equally 

konest with the writer of the foUowiag. 

London, August 90th, 1784. 
Right Honourable Sir, 

The distresses of my country have awakened in my breast 

a monitor, which infonns me, that in my younger days, when I 

followed .the seas, and qarrifid adventures, as most seamen do, 

and by which the revenue was injured, I acted wrong; in conse- 

<}uence of which conviction,! have, Right Honourable Sir, inclosed 

three hundred pounds in bank bills, which is a vast sum out of 

the small fortune I am possessed of, which I humbly request may 

be applied to the service of my country, humbly hoping, . for 

the quiet of my conscience, that I may be included in the Act of 

Indemnity, which is about to pass: and I take further the liberty 

of assuring you, that I have never acted with violence against the 

laws of my country, nor have been a common smuggler ; that 

there is no process out against me, nor can any person whatever 

take one out against me. 
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*' Gentlemen of the House of Commons^ the 
2eal and liberality with which you have provided 
for the exigencies of the public service^ and the 
assistance which you have given me to prevent a 
growing arrear in the expenses of my Civil List^ 
demand my particular thanks. I feel in oommon 
with you for the unavoidable burthens of my peo- 
ple. The importance of effectually supporting our 
national credit^ after a long and exhausting war^ 
can alone recondie me to so painful a necessity. I 
trust the same consideration will enable my faithful 
subjects to meet it^ as they have uniformly done^ 
with fortitude and patience.** 

All fears of the Pretender^ and of attachment to 
the £x-Stuart family^ being now at an end^ though 
he had left a brother^ the Cardinal York^ the resto- 
ration of the forfeited estates of 1 745 was proposed 

Humbly hoping that what I have done and said may meet 
with your's and my country's approbation^ and entitle me to 
be particularly mentioned in the act, I take the liberty of 
adding, that I am^ with the utmost respect for your many 
▼irtoesy 

Right Honourable Sir, 

Your most humble, most devoted. 

And obedient Servant, 
T.T. 
I humbly desire, that on the receiving the aforementioned 
bills, it may be acknowledged 4n the Gazette, and the London 
Chronicle. 
To the Right Hon. William Pittj &c. 
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to parliament by Mr. Dundas. This was opposed 
by Lord Thurlow in the House of Lords ; and yet 
it was generally understood that the measure was 
proposed with the King^s approbation. It passed 
both houses^ however^ and the royal assent was 
most graciously given. On this subject the follow- 
ing anecdote may be inserted : His Majesty hav- 
ing been told of a gentleman of family and fortune^ 
of Perthshire, who had not merely refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to him, byt had never per- 
mitted him to be named king in his presence^ 
^< Carry my compliments to him/' said the King, 
"but — ^what — stop — no—he may perhaps not re- 
ceive my compliments as King of England ; give him 
the Elector of Hanover's compliments, and tell him 
that he respects the steadiness of his principles.*** 

The King was now very active in his improve- 
ments at Windsor, in which he sometimes employed 
the troops in the vicinity with great propriety. 

*The following are a few of the nobiemen and gentlemen who 
forfeited, in 1745, those estates, which were afterwards restored 
to their hieirs: Simon, Lord Lovat; Lord John Drummond, 
brother to the earl, commonly called Duke of Perth ; GeorgCj 
Earl of Cromarty; Archibald McDonald, son of Colonel M'Do. 
nald, of-Barrisdale : Donald Cameron, of Lochiel; Charles 
Stewart, of Ardshiel; Donald M'Donald, of Kinloch-Moydart ; 
Evan M'Pherson, of Clunie; Francis Buchanan, of Amprior; 
Donald M'Donald, of Lochgary; Allen Cameron, of Monaltry $ 
and Alexander M'Donald, of Keppoch. Lord M'Leod was son 
and heir to the Earl of Cromarty. 
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On the arrival of the twelfth regiment of foot 
from Gibraltar^ after having served in that fortress 
almost fifteen years^ in particular during the whole 
course of the blockade and siege^ it had the honour 
of being ordered to do duty at Windsor ; and a de- 
tachment was employed during the summer in 
making rides in the forest^ and parts adjacent. Pre- 
vious to the regiment being relieved, a small stone 
pillar was erected, by permission, on the spot from 
whence the different rides branch off, with the fol- 
lowing inscription on it. 

'^ These Rides were begun, and. above forty miles 
completed, in the year 1 ]r84, by a detachment of 
His Majesty*s twelfth regiment of foot, quartered 
at Windsor, upon its return from Gibraltar. 

'' Bello dimicantes. 
Pace laborantes, 
Otiam fugimas.'* 

1785. 

During the past political events, considerable 
additions had been made to the House of Lords ; 
and it was observed that the peerage list of Eng- 
land had increased in the course of a century, during 
the reigns of six successive sovereigns, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— At the death of King Charles the 
Second, the House of Lords consisted of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six members: ^t t\se death of 
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King William the Third it eonsisted of one hundred 
and nioety^twQ members : at the death of Queen 
Anne they amounted to two hundred and nine 
members : at the death of Geoi^e the First the 
peerage was two hundred and sixteen : at the de- 
cease of George the Second it had increased to two 
hundred and twenty-nine members: and^ in the 
year 17^4^ it amounted to two hundred and fifty- 
two peers, lords spiritual and temporal ; and has 
since considerably increased. 

The King, in 17B5, still continued his improve* 
ments at Richmond ; and, wishing to shut up the 
foot-way from Richmond to Kew, generally called 
Kew Lane, which hitherto had separated the royal 
gardens through the greatest part of their length, he 
obtained the consent of the parish for that pmpose ; 
and an act of parliament having passed, he, as lord 
of the manor, gave to the parish, in lieu, certain 
parts of Pesthouse and Hill Commons, for building 
a workhouse on, and £>r enclosing a new burying 
ground — a transaction which sufficiently marks the 
regal powers, and the liberties of the subject in this 
happy country. 

The familiar style in which the King mixed with 
his- rabjects in their amusements in general may be 
exemplified by the oondnet of the royal party at 
Egham races, on the twenty-ninth of August, when 
the King, Queen, and five q£ the princesses, arrived 
on the course without guards or ceremony, and were 
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fecetved by the Duke of Queensberry^ who gave 
them some account of the horses that were to run. 
The lord mayor and lady mayoress had some con- 
versation with their majesties ; after which the King 
appeared on the ground on horseback, and con- 
« versed with the clerk of the course at different in- 
tervals, with the utmost condescension. During 
this time, the Queen, Princess Royal, and Princess 
Eiltaabeth, were in an open landau, and the three 
younger princesses in a coach. 

Whilst in the field, their majesties regaled them- 
selves with eold beef, ham, and veal, and seemed to 
enjoy their lunch in the plain field ma«oer; ex- 
pressing themselves, on leaving the course, much 
pleased with the day's sport. 

Indeed, their mixing thus familiarly with their 
subjects, sometimes led to the. most whin>9ical oc- 
currences; particularly on one occasion, shortly 
after the races, when, returning jrom London to 
Windsor, in their post-qhaise, at their b^ng set 
down, a. number of children surrounded the carriage, 
to see the King and Queen ; amoQgst whom was a 
fine sturdy boy, who had that morning put on 4(hort 
clothes for the first time. 

His Majesty, ever attentive even to the moat 
bumble, instantly fixed his eye on the cbeorful 
countenance <^ the child, and asked him whose 
boy he was ; to which the r<eply was, ^' My hdwt 
is the King s beef-eater.'* '' Then/' said the King, 
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^^ down on your knee, and you shall have the honour 
to kiss the Queen's hand ;** to which the boy boldly 
replied — ** No! but I won't though; because I 
shall dirt my new breeches !'* 

This extempore but uncourtly repartee had such 
an effect upon their majesties, that they made the 
child a handsome present ; and repeated the story 
afterwards as an excellent joke. 

The King, Queen, and royal family, had gone to 
Newnham, in Oxfordshire, on a visit to Lord Har- 
court, proposing to return to Windsor the same 
evening ; but the weather proving favourable, the 
royal pair determined to take that opportunity of 
paying a private visit to Oxford ; and accordingly 
slept that night at Newnham, from whence they 
drove to Oxford the next morning, on the twelfth 
of October ; and arriving at Christ Church just at 
prayer time, they proceeded without ceremony to 
the cathedral, and took their seats during the service. 

After prayers they visited all the colleges, and 
held a sort of levee in the theatre, where the prin- 
cipals and students were assembled ; and then pro^ 
ceeded to the council chamber, to receive the civic 
compliments. During the whole of this visit their 
majesties mingled most familiarly with the crowds 
displaying great affability and condescension, and 
cheerftilly affording every opportunity to the inha-> 
bitants for the gratification of their earnest wishes 
of seeing so many branches of the royal family* 
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In return, the decency of the populace^ and great 
attention of all other classes of the inhabitants^ 
were highly pleasing, whilst the dignity and gran-* 
deur of such a display of superb structures added 
much to the effect of the scene. 

The bells were incessantly ringing during the 
whole of the visit. At five o'clock the royal party 
set off for Newnham ; but the good people of 
Oxford illuminated their city at night notwithstand- 
ing, whilst a general joy and satisfaction appeared 
in every countenance. 

The familiarity with which those friendly visit? 
were paid, whether in the immediate vicinity of th^ 
royal residence, or even at considerable distances, 
prevented them from being at all oppressive to the 
parties so honoured. That familiarity is well 
sketched in several of Mrs. Delany's letters ; and 
about this time, or rather previous, she relates that 
on one occasion, whilst sitting in the long gallery 
at Bulstrode, with the Duchess of Portland, His 
Majesty walked up to their work-table unper- 
ceived and unknown, until he was close to them.: 
Their surprise was instantly got over, by his cour- 
teous and affable manner, which rendered him even 
a welcome guest ; and he informed them that he 
had called with, the intelligence of the Queen's 
perfect recovery, after her recent lying-in. The 
breakfast was then ordered in, of which the King 
partook without ceremony, stopping for a couple 
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of hours with all the ease of a morning call amongst 
intimate friends* Shortly afterwards, their majes- 
ties arrived together at Buktrode, accompanied 
only by Lady Courtown, and took breakfast in the 
same friendly way ; the Queen herself expressly 
waving the etiquette of a respectful call on the en- 
suing day, saying she was going to town for a few 
days. In a week br two the whole royal &mily 
went to Bulstrode, in two coaches and six, except 
His Majesty on horseback, and attended by a great 
retinue : on which occasion more state was assumed : 
yet the visit was itself of the most friendly style, 
for- the Queen brought to the venerable Mrs. De^ 
lanya very elegant machine for knotting fnnge, to 
which His Majesty added a gold knotting shuttle of 
most exquisite workmanship and taste. When this 
visit was returned in form at Windsor, the same 
amiable condescension was displayed, a concert be- 
ing executed in the adjoining apartment, His Mh^ 
jesty himself' expressly directkig the band ta play 
such productions of Handel and Geminrani, as he 
said he knew to be plea&ing to the venerable lady 
whom they thus honoured by their notice. 

Whenthe concert was over, directions were given 
to bring iu' the young Princess Amelia, then only 
nine weeks old. This was done with all due form ; 
but the happy parent disregarding* att courtly eti- 
quette; took the lovely infant in his arms, and pre- 
sented' her to the visitors with all the delight that 
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could possibly mark the domesticity of private life. 
We record these facts as peculiarly illustrative of 
character^ and in direct contradiction^ to the un* 
handsome slanders of that period. 

Indeed^ there was such simplicity in His Majes^ 
ty's manners^ that he* has even borrowed music* 
books, of which an instance is 'mfentioned by the 
venerable lady already referred to, to whom the 
King sent a friendly note, in the most gracious and 
condescending style, in acknowledgment of some of 
HandeFs music lent to him by her nephew, part of 
which was new to him, and which h^ had ' copied 
out for- performance in a private* concert at the 
Queen's House. In this year, also, took place a 
most kind instance of' friendly condescension to the 
amiable Mrs. Delany^ who had experienced a se- 
vere loss by the death of her friend the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, not in a pecuniary point of 
view, but from the severing the ties of early in- 
timacy. The whole circumstance is so illustrative 
of royal goodness, that we mnst claim permission 
to relate it more fiiUy. 

On the death of the Duchess, in July, the en- 
quiries of their majesties, as to Mrs. Ddany*s bodily 
and mental health, were frequent and consolatory ; 
and immediately afterwards, the King himself pre- 
sented her with a summer residence, comfrfetely fur*- 
nished, in St. Alban's Street, Windsor, in the imme* 
diate vicinity of the Castle ; and he was so consi^ 
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derate as to guard against her feeling any inconve- 
nience from keeping two houses, by the grant of a 
pension of three hundred pounds a-year. 

So personally did the King interest himself in 
this affair^ that when Mrs. Delany sent her servant 
to Windsor^ to see what conveniencies might be re^ 
quisite, previous to residence there. His Majesty sent 
back a message, that she was only to bring her* 
self, niece^ clothes^ and attendants^ as stores of every 
kind would be provided. 

Shortly afterwards^ the Queen wrote her a most 
condescending note^ expressly by the King*s de- 
sire, to call her to Windsor, where every thing was 
prepared for her comfort ; and^ on her arrival there^ 
she found the King himself waiting to receive her^ 
and personally to put her in possession of his fa- 
vours ; he^ at the same time, behaving to her as if 
he was the obliged person, and she the mistress of 
the house. To copy the whole of this affair would 
be invidious in regard to the correspondence itself. 
We can only recommend its perusal to every loyal 
heart. 

The inclement winter of 1785 will long be re- 
corded, as having been a season of the most intense 
and continued severity ever known in Europe, af- 
fording to the sons and daughters of opulence the 
most frequent opportunities of revelling in the 
luxury inseparable from the exercise of the god-like 
virtues of charity and benevolence. 
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One day during this gloomy period, as has beer> 
ably and correctly described, the King, regardlesiP 
of the weather, and never more happy than whet^ 
in action— ^it may be added, too, never more de* 
lighted than when doing good, — was taking a .so1i«* 
tary excursion on foot, and unbending his mind from 
the cares of government, when he met two pretty 
little boys (the eldest seemingly not more than 
eight years of age), who, though ignorant it wa» 
the King they were addressing, fell upon their kneed 
before him. deep as the snow lay, and wringing 
their little hands, prayed for relief—the '^ smallest 
relief," they cried, for they were " hungry, very 
hungry, and had nothing to eat'* More they 
would have said, but for a torrent of tears, which) 
gushing down their innocent cheeks^ actually 
choaked their utterance. The King, struck eveA 
to horror with this heart-rending sights tenderly 
desired the weeping supplicants to rise ; and having, 
at length, with that amiable affability which always 
distinguished his character and conduct, encou- 
raged them to proceed with their story, they added 
that their mother had been dead three days, and 
still lay unburied ; that their father himself, whom 
they were also afraid of losing, was stretched by 
her side upon a bed of straw, in a sick and helpless 
condition ; and, in . £0% that they had neither 
money, nor food, nor firing, at home. 
In this brief detail of woe, ingenuously as it was 
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giveii^ there was a somewhat more than sufficient 
to excite pity in the royal bosom ; and the question 
with His Majesty now was, whether, simply as the 
tale had been told, there could possibly be any 
truth in it. 

He accordingly ordered the two boys to proceed 
homeward, and, following them till they reached a 
wretched hovel, he there found the mother, as 
mentioned, dead— dead too apparently from a total 
want of common necessaries— with the father, 
literally as described, ready to perish also, but still 
encircling with his feeble arm the deceased partner 
of his woes, as if unwilling to remain behind her. 

The good King now felt a tear start from his 
eye ; nor did he think his dignity degraded by giving 
a loose to his sensibility on the occasion ; and 
accordingly leaving behind what cash he had 
about him, which rarely, however, amounted to 
much, he hastened back to the Lodge, related to 
the Queen what he had seen, but declared himself 
totally incapable of describing what he had felt, and 
instantly despatched a messenger with a supply of 
provisions, cloathing, coals, and every other ac- 
commodation which might afford immediate suste- 
nance and comfort to a hapless family, groaning, 
as he declared, under a£Bictions more piercing by 
far than he could have supposed to exist in any part 
of his dominions, or even conceived to be possible, 
bad he not himself witnessed it. 
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It is pleasing to add^ that^ revived by the bounty 
of his sovereign, the unhappy father recovered hitf 
health ; when His Majesty, anxibus to give happi^ 
ness to the children, as well as health to the parent^ 
finished the good work he had so meritoriously 
begun, by giving orders that, until the years of 
maturity, they should be cloathed, educated, and 
supported at his expense, with the hope of having 
such preferment bestowed upon them afterwards as 
their conduct might justify. 

Well was it remarked, that on other occasions 
His Majesty might have acted more like a king : 
but upon no occasion, perhaps, did he act more Kke 
a man* 

1786. 

The celebration of the Queen s birth-day^ was 
put off in the year 1786, from tlie usual day to the 
ninth of February, when an elegant and most nu<- 
merous court attended the drawing-room. 

In the evening, the ball-room was highly splen- 
did, and exhibited a display of fine women, such a^ 
no court in the universe could equal. The King 
and Queen seemed particularly delighted ; and se- 
parately addressed every lady within the circle 
assigned to the dancers, whilst the prelude was 
playing by the royal band. 

So numerous was the company upon this occa- 
B 2 
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sion^ that the balUroom was crowded before their 
majesties entered ; and soon after Lord Aylesfbrd 
found it necessary to give directions that no more 
persons should be admitted^ and that the door 
should be locked. 

The most remarkable person at the ball was 
.the Tripoline ambassador^ attended by his page 
of honour and secretaTy ; all of whom were dressed 
in the costume of their country, exciting great 
attention : whilst they, in return, appeared much 
delighted, and astonished at the crowd of beauties 
that surrounded them. 

. Both the King and Queen were at this period 
very attentive to theatrical performers of merit; 
Early in February, Mrs. Siddons was no sooner 
recovered from lying-iti, than their majesties ex* 
pressly ordered the part of Mrs. Lovemore for her 
first appearance, which they went to see, joining 
heartily in the demonstrations of welcome exhi^ 
jbited by the audience towards that admirable per« 
former. 

. A few nights afterwards Mrs. Billington made 
her first appearance, in Rosetta, in Love in a ViU 
lage, announced as from the Dublin Theatre, but, 
in fact, by Her Majesty's special command, as this 
young performer had for some time assisted at the 
royal private concerts, where she was very much 
admired, and indeed met with equal applause o^ 
her histnonic debut. 
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/Whilst thus participating with i^ndescendtng 
femiliarity ia all the amusements of his subjects^; 
His Majesty felt gratified in the due observance of 
splendid etiquette^ especially whenever he honoured 
their mansions, with a private visit ; an instance of 
which occurred on the twenty-seventh of Apri^ 
pn the birth of a daughter to the then Earl of; 
Salisbury, on which occasion the ceremony o£ 
baptism was performed with a degree of eclat un ^ 
precedented in this country, their majesties and 
the princess royal^ in person^ standing as sponsors 
for the little lady. 

. The ceremony was performed in the evening 
at his lordship*8 house, in Arlington«street, where 
every preparation was made to grace the occasion 
with the utmost splendour. 

- Their majesties and the princess having arrived 
in their chairs, they were ushered int6 the bap-* 
tismal chamber, where, according to etiquette^ 
the countess sat up in bed to receive them ; this 
bed was of green damask, with flowers in festoons^ 
and lined with orange-colored silk, the counter^ 
pane of white satin. 

Her Majesty was dressed in dark green, coloured 
with silver gauze, and ornamented with the greatest 
profusion of diamonds, perhaps, ever seen at 
one time, with which, indeed, her head was lite- 
rally covered ; and His Majesty was also superbly 
dress^« 
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Hie company present consisted of all the rank 
and feshion in town^ connected with the noble 
£imilies of Hill and Cecil ; and the ceremony was 
perfonned by his Grace the Archbishop of Can-* 
terbnry. 

Her Majesty received the child from Lady 'Essex, 
and the archbishop received it from Her Majjes^^ 
who named it Greorgina Charlotte Augusta, Their 
majesties stayed till a late hour^ during which^ ac« 
cording to etiquette^ none of the company could 
sit down ; and then returned with the usual ibr« 
malities. 

The present which His Majesty gave as a me* 
morial on this occasion^ was a piece of plate of one 
hundred and twenty ounces^ on which were en- 
graved the names of the infant^ sponsors^ &c. ; and 
the whole of the entertainment and ceremonials 
made much noise^ at that time^ in the fashionably 
world. 

The King^ finding that to enrol his numerous 
sons in the order of the garter^ agreeable to the 
original establishment^ must prevent him from con«* 
ferring that honour to the extent he wished upon the 
most dignified of the nobility^ too^ occasion, on 
holding a chapter of investiture on the third of 
May, to direct the chancellor to read a new statute^ 
by which it was ordained, that in future the order 
should consist of the sovereign and twenty.five 
knights^ exclusive of the sons of the sover0ign« 
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A few days after this^ His Majesty issued his 
eommands for a new uniform for the general offi- 
cers of the army^ in which they appeared for the 
first time on the birth-day. 

A family event took place this year about the 
month of June^ respecting which there was much 
•inimadversion at the time; but we shall merely 
fulfil the duty of faithful biography^ by briefly 
stating the circumstances, which were^ that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, finding his 
affairs embarrassed, applied to His Majesty for 
assistance; assuring his royal parent, that if any 
part of his conduct was thought imprc^er, he would^ 
upon its being made known to him, alter the same, 
and conform to His Majesty's wishes in every thing 
that was becoming a gentleman. 

In consequence of this application, the King in* 
stantly ordered a state of the Prince's affairs to be 
laid before him ; which statement was made out^ 
enumerating his debts, and expenses for fitting up 
Carlton House ; the whole amounting to jf 250,000. 
The statement was laid before the King, and on 
the fourth of July, in the evening. Lord Southamp* 
ton received His Majesty's answer^ which was a 
direct and positive refusual ; and no sooner was this 
delivered to his royal highness, than he instantly 
took his resolution to retire to a private station. 

It is wholly unnecessary now to enter into all the 
bearings of this question — to blame or to approve 
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of His Majesty's conduct towards his eldest iiod 
&vourite son— it is enough to recall to public re- 
collection the very honourable course adopted by 
his royal highness to prevent the accumulation 
of fresh debts^ and to provide for the dischi^rge 
of the old ones, which was now put at once in- 
force by an immediate sstle of almost all his 
horses^ and the reduction of his expenditure in 
all points. 

Many most injurious reports were in circulation 
at this time against His Majesty's fair fame^ in 
regard to some diamonds of immense value pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Hastings : that is^ he was 
the official presenter^ but not the donor as alleged ; 
for the diamonds had been sent as a present by the 
Nizam^ directed to Mr. Hastings at Calcutta, as a 
present to the King ; but Mr. Hastings having sailed 
for England previous to their arrival at that city^ 
they were entrusted to the care of a military officer 
returning home. From him they passed through 
several hands, in consequence of an extraordinary 
robbery of his trunks in Bengal, and came at last into 
the possession of Mr. Blair, brother-in-law to Mr, 
Hastings, through whom they were transmitted to 
Lord Sydney, agreeable to the Nizam's original 
intention. 

But as Hastings died poor, we cannot suppose 
that he would present his own diamonds^ Indeed, 
the whole affair is now too well appreciated to re* 
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quire further elucidation ; we shall therefore ifierely 
record an anecdote we have seen^ which states^ thaty 
amongst other attacks on the royal character, a very 
bold caricature was one day shewn to His Majesty^ . 
in which Hastings was represented wheeling the 
King and the chancellor in a wheelbarrow for sale^ 
9nd crying^ ^' What a man buys he may selK^ The 
inference of course intended was^ that His Majesty 
and Tburlow had used improper influence ; but the 
King smiled at the caricature, and observed, that 
although he had been in various kinds of vehicles, 
this was the first time he had ever rode in a wheel*' 
barrow. 

It was on the second of August that, as His Ma*- 
jesty was alighting from his post-chaise at the garden 
gate of St. James's Palace, a paper was presented to 
him by a woman of decent appearance^ The King 
graciously stretched out his hand to receive it, and 
in that instant the woman aimed a blow at his 
breast with a knife, which she had concealed. For^* 
tunately His Majesty parried the thrust by a sudden 
movement of his body ; and, as the woman was 
preparing to repeat the blow, one of the yeo- 
men seized her arm, and wrenched the weapon out 
bf her hand. In this abrupt and imminent perils 
the only emotions elicited by His Majesty were 
indicative of an anxious solicitude, — not fo^ his 
own safety, but for that of the wretched woman 
who bad attempted hi^ life* The very first words be 
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uttered conveyed an injunction to his attendants 
not to hurt the poor woman ; thus shewing a self- 
possession truly honourable, free from all panic, yet 
dive to all the circumstances of the case. 

Proper steps were instantly taken to secure the 
culprit ; and a full and clear investigation of the 
circumstances took place before the privy council, 
v^hen the woman was incontestably proved to be a 
maniac, of the name of Margaret Nicholson ; and 
it was ascertained that for several days previous to 
this sacrilegious attempt she had presented a peti* 
tion, replete with the most incoherent and extrava- 
gant statements, thereby establishing the fact of her 
insanity beyond all possibility of doubt. Under 
these circumstances, the humanity of our laws, and 
of the administrators of them in * the first instance^ 
considered her as a fitter object for a receptacle for 
lunatics than for a court of justice, and accordingly 
she was consigned to the care of Bethlehem Hos« 
pital, all idea of a trial for high treason being given 
up. 

That Margaret Nicholson really intended to kill 
the King has l^ some been doubted ; but it is evu 
dent that her actions were sufficient to convince 
His Majesty of the &ct^ for when she pretended 
to offer him the paper, he observed the point of 
the knife whilst stooping to receive it ; and a thrust 
being made by her at the same instant towards 
his belly, he drew back, and said, ^^ What does 
the woman mean ?** 
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It was then that the yeoman^ obs^ring some* 
thing extraordinary, seized her by the aroij and 
immediately the knife dropped out of her hand. 

Taking it up^ the yeoman said, '^ It is a knife,**— « 
when the King, with great coolness, observed, ^* I 
am not hurt ; take care of the woman — she is mad : 
do not hurt her/* 

He then went forward into the palace ; but when 
he had recovered from the surprise which a circum- 
stance so very extraordinary must have occasioned^ 
he began to appreciate the particulars more fully, 
and said, with great feeling, tha^t he had not de» 
served such treatment from any of his subjects. 

Notwithstanding the confusion of the moment, 
the King still retained the paper, and opencki it on 
reaching the I'oyal apartments; but it contained 
nothing more than the usual address of petitions-*^ 
^' To the King*s taiost excellent Majesty.** During 
the subsequent investigations, she was asked why 
she delivered a blank rather than a petition, if she 
had any t^ing to ask ? She replied, that her etads 
could be as well accomplished with the one as With 
the other; so that there could be tio doubt of the 
intent, though certainly prompted by insanity. 

She appeared about six-and-thirty years of age ; 
was respectably dressed ; and daughter to a barber 
at Stockton*upon-Tees. 

It may be added, that the knife only touched 
His Msyesty*s waistcoat ; besides, it was so much 
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if^orn, ^hd so very thin, that when she thrust it 
igainst hi% body it bent. A gentleman afterwards 
tried the point of it against his hand, when the 
knife bent almost double, without piercing the 
skin« 

: This weakness in the instrument was very fortu^ 
nate, for had it been stronger, the consequences 
must have been dreadful, perhaps fatal. 
- An anecdote has been related on this occasion, 
which did much honour to the humanity and pre-' 
sence of mind of the Spanish charg6 d*afl&ires, who 
no sooner heard of the frustrated attempt, than he 
set otit post for Windsor, and immediately sought 
an audience of Her Majesty ; not as a mere gossip 
would have done, in order to assure her that the 
King had received no injury from the knife of the 
assassin, but with the judicious plan of keeping her 
engaged in conversation, and thereby to prevent her 
from hearing any report at all until the King's ar« 
livaL 

In this design he happily succeeded, and then 
took leave of their majesties, leaving the King to 
tell the story himself. His Majesty shook him 
very graciously by the hand, and assured him that 
he hardly knew a man in the world to whom he 
Was so much obliged. 

An amiable letter writer, already quoted, says ex* 
pressly, from her own knowledge, that the King 
would not permit any notification of this §vent to 
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be sent to the Queen^ previous to his preseiiting 
himself to her in person, which he did hy returning 
to Windsor, on the breaking up of the council ; 
and entering her dressing-room in his animated 
manner, saying merely, '' Here I am, safe and 
well.*' Some idea of events of importance struck 
Her Majesty, when the King told the whole cir. 
cumstance, which had a powerful effect upon the 
ijueen, and two eldest Princesses, who were with 
her ; but their sorrow soon gave way to joy, which 
was not, however, too potent to make them forget 
their humbler friends, their majesties actually taking 
precautions that their venerable protegee should not 
be informed of the affair until next morning, lest 
the agitation produced by it should injure her 
health : but she was then told of it, and invited to 
the Lodge to spend the evening, when, as she ob- 
serves, ** she felt the happiness of being with them 
not a little increased, by seeing the fulness of joy 
that appeared in every countenance.*' 

It was observed that a similar instance had taken 
place some years before, as the King was coming in 
his chaise from the Queen*s palace to St. Jameses. 
A woman, as in the present instance, was the 
offender, who broke the front glass only, whilst 
making a blow at him. She was also declared 
insane* 

The impression made upon the public mind by 
•this nefarious attempt brought to recollection se- 
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veral assaults made personally upon His Majesty^* 
particularly some years before^ at a review upon 

* A parallel case of merciful consideration has been related of 
Queen Elizabeth, when her life was in danger from the vengeful 
feelings of Margaret Lambrun, one of the attendants upon the 
unhappy Scottish queen, and whose sorrow for the death of her 
beloved mistress had been excited to enthusiasm by the demise 
of her husband, through grief for the melancholy catastrophe 
at Fotheringay Castle. In order to gratify her vengeance, Mar- 
garet assumed male attire, with the designation of Anthony 
Spark; and, constantly keeping a brace of pistols concealed in 
her bosom, she attended Elizabeth's court, in hopes of an op- 
portunity of assassinating that monarch, and resolved upon 
subsequent self-murder. Understanding one day that the 
Queen was promenading in the garden at Greenwich, she hasten- 
ed to the spot; but, in pushing through the crowd, excited the 
suspicions of the yeomen of the^guard, by dropping, acciden- 
tally, one of her pistols, as it is stated, but more probably a 
dagger, as pistols at that period were merely matchlocks, and 
therefore not a likely weapon, either for common use, or facile 
concealment The alarm soon spread ; and coming to the ears 
of the Queen, she desired to examine the culprit personally* 
previous to her being sent to the Tower; and having demanded 
her name, country, quality, and intentions, Margaret boldly 
disclosed the whole truth, mixed with some severe reflections 
upon Her Majesty's conduct, and a vindication of her own 
feelings. 

The Queen listened coolly and attentively; and, at the close 
of this extraordinary confession, said, " You are persuaded 
then that in this step you have done nothing but what your duty 
required.— What think you is my duty towards you?" With- 
out tremor or hesitation, the prisoner demanded whether that 
question was put in the character of a queen or of a judge; to 
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Wimbledon Commoo, when a welUdresaed man 
B^zed the bridle of his charger^ and insisted that 
his grievances should be attended to. He was im-r 
mediately taken into custody, and on examination 
proved to be an insane military lieutenant, who had 
left his regiment at Gibraltar, in consequence of 
the sentence of a court-martial. 

The last direct attack of a murderous nature, 
however, that had been made in this country, was 
upon the person of George the First, by a young 
man of the name of Shepherd, a coach painter. 
That unfortunate criminal, when at the place of 
execution, was offered his life if he would solicit 

which Elizabeth answered, in the character of a queen.— 
" Then," said Lambrun, " it is your duty to grant me a pardon.*' 
The queen was silent for a moment, and then said, with an air 
of deep thought, '' But what assurance can you give me that 
you will not again make a similar attempt ?*' To which Mar^ 
garet replied, that a favour ceased to be so, when yielded under 
restraints, and that the Queen, in thus granting pardon, would 
be dropping that merciful character, and assuming that of a 
judge. Turning round to her courtiers, Elizabeth said, '''I 
have been a queen thirty years, and never had the truth spoken 
so plain to me before.*' Then with a dignified smile, she desired 
that an entire and unconditional pardon should be recorded * 
and refused to listen to the suggestions of her ministers, who 
were anxious for punishment. Lambrun then very coolly re- 
quested Her Majesty to grant her the further favour of a safe 
conduct out of the kingdom; under the protection of which she 
proceeded to France, and there ended her days, yielding up 
vengeance to magnanimity. 
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pardoit of the King ; but he refused to sue for the 
royal clemency: an act which Lord Chesterfield 
compared to Roman heroism^ even whilst expati- 
ating on the infamy of the intent. 

Two days after Nicholson's attempt, the King 
arrived at St. James's from Windsor, for the pur* 
pose of holding a levee, where a greater number of 
the nobility and gentry attended than had been 
known since the accession. Many old peers, who 
had not been at St. James's for a number of years, 
most of the foreign ministers, and an infinity of com«* 
nioners, appeared on the occasion ; all of whom 
testified, in the most loyal expressions, their great 
satisfaction on His Majesty's providential escape. 
Addresses from all parts of the kingdom were pre- 
sented shortly afterwards, expressive of the public 
feeling, the effect produced being both powerful and 
extensive; whilst these congratulatory addresses^ 
which flowed in from every part of the empire, ma- 
nifested a general spirit of loyalty, alike honourable 
to the sovereign and the subject. Often, whilst 
personally congratulated on his escape. His Majesty 
has declared that these unequivocal testimonies of 
his people's love, these indubitable tokens of alle- 
giance and attachment, constituted much niore than 
an equivalent for the danger to which he had thus 
been exposed. 

The noble family of Harcourt were always in 
high favour with His Majesty, and often received 
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iriendly visits cit their seat of Newnham^ neat Ot^ 
ford ; one of which took place in the month oi 
August this year, when the royal family^ after at* 
tending divine service at Newnham church, set off 
for the University, where they atrived between one 
and two> and were received with all due collegiate 
state by the heads of houses, university officers, &c« 
accompanied by the Doke of Marlborough, and 
other nobility and gentry*^ 

They now marched in grand procession to thd 
theatre, where the King took the chancellor's chair, 
when he received a most loyal address fyrni the 
University, expressive of their joy at his happy de* 
liverance from the recent nefttrious attempt against 
his life : to which His Majesty answered^ that such 
dutiful sentiments, on this his second visit to a seat 
of learning, called forth his warmest thanks, and 
that lie was not less sensible of their respectful ex* 
pressions towards the Queen ; adding, that the 
University of Oxford might ever depend upon hia 
inclination to encourage every branch of sciencer-*- 
'/ as the more my subjects are enlightened, the 
more they must be attached to the excellent con<^ 
stitution established in this realm." 

A perambulation of all the colleges then took 
place, with an elegant repast at Trinity; from 
whence the royal party proceeded to. the council 
chamber of the corporation, to receive the address 
from the city : after which they returned to dine.a^ 
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N^wnham^ and the next day visited Blenheioi^ 
liyhere His Majesty expressed great admiration of 
the paintings^ gardens^ and park ; departing in the 
evening to Newnham^ and thence to Windsor. 

When the Archduke and Duchess of Austria 
visited England this year^ they accepted an invita* 
tion to dinner at Windsor on the twenty-eighth of 
September^ and arrived there about one o*clock^ 
when every preparation bad been made to receive 
then) with the utmost magnificence* 

Windsor Castle at this time was undergoing con- 
siderable repairs : l>ut the workmen were now re* 
moved ; and all the fine furniture being uncovered, 
those illustrious visitors were conducted throi^h all 
the apartments by their majesties in person. To 
see and to examine every thing worthy of observa- 
tion occupied two hours, when the party proceedisd 
to the cathedral, or Chapel of St. George, where, 
by the King's express command^ was hung up the 
eartocN) of the resurrection, then paiBtiiig by Mr. 
West, in order that the imperial guests and their 
suite might have a better idea what the painted 
window would be when finished. The Reverend 
Mr. Lockman and Mr. West attended, together 
with Mr. Jarvis, who had with him part of the 
window, with which the Archduke, the Prince 
Albani, &c. appeared to be highly delighted.* 

* Of all the Roman nobility. Prince Albani was at that period 
eonsi^tered to be the best judge, as weU as the most liberal e». 
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llieii' majesties now returned with their illnstri- 
ODs guests^ at four o'clock^ to dinner^ in one of the 
great apartments of the Castle. At seren o'clock 
they retired to a grand condert in the King's guard 
chamber^ which lasted until eleven^ consisting of 
four aets ; in the internals of which the company 
were entertained with tea and other refreshments in 
adjoining apartments. But that which rendered the 
entertainment superior to what any other sorereign 
in Europe, or the worlds could give^ was the intro- 
duction of Dr. Herschel and his grand telescope^ 
which he had recently completed^ previously to the 
immense one now standing near Slought With 
this instrument^ the night fortunately being favour- 
able, that illustrious astronomer exhibited the vari- 
ous heavenly bodies, to the great delight and asto- 
nishment of the august party. 

At eleven o'clock the great doors of St. George's 
Hall, next to the guard or concert room, were 
thrown open, and exhibited a scene of such splen- 
dour and magnificence, as, it was politely observed^ 
no one present could have imagined possible to be 
surpassed by any thing in those splendid orbs 
which they had just been viewing. In this hall 
were two' tables, covered with a most magnificent 
supper; at one of which sat royalty, and at the 

courager, of the fine arts— qualities which he inherited from his 
uncle, Cardinal Albani, who was the great Meecenas of his time, 
and formed a most superb collection oi virtu. 

F 2 
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other al) the foreign and home nobility who Iiad 
been invited. 

After an hour and a half dedicated to friendly 
convivialily, the royal party rose^ folio Wed by the 
company, and passed into the guard chamber, where 
they remained for s^ome time, exchanging mutual 
compliments, when their illustrious visitors took 
leave, arid returned to the metropolis. 

A whimsical circumstance, illustrative of His 
Majesty*s domestic exactness, took place this year, 
when otie day at dinner he actually observed a very 
offensive insect upon his plate amongst some green 
peas. This unseemly object excited considerable 
anger and disgust, and instantly occasioned an order 
to be issued that all the cooks, scullions^ Sec. in 
the royal kitchen, should have their heads shaved. 
Great murmurings were excited by this decree; 
but the law, like those of the Medcs and Persians, 
was unalterable; accordingly, the incident was seized 
upon by Peter Pindar for a direct attack upon his 
Sovereign in a mock-heroic, at which the King had 
the good sense to laugh heartily, though certainly 
bis good humour neither excused the unhandsome 
ribaldry of the poem itself, nor operated as an anti^ 
dote to the disloyal poison which it conveyed into 
the breasts of the malicious and unthinking, who 
enjoyed the joke with a double relish, as kicking 
and braying at a monarch, without ever recollecting 
that the monarch, even as a man, must be amiable. 
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when the most licentious scrutiny could only fix 
upon an incident that would have induced any of 
his subjects to act with equal domestic rigour. 

We have seen it stated that the hostility of Wol- 
cot arose from His Majesty having taken a fancy to 
a picture at the Exhibition, for which the painter 
would have had a hundred guineas from a private 
person^ and then sending him but fifty pounds for 
it; which appears a second version of the anecdote 
respecting Opie. It was reported also that Pindar 
derived his jokes from the cook to the Prince of 
Wales; who, being in habits of intercourse with 
the cooks at St. James's, readily furnished the ma« 
terials for the Lousiad. It is likewise said, that al- 
though the Ring himself magnanimously forbade 
the prosecution of Wolcot, laughing heartily at his 
jokes, yet Her Majesty, though less magnanimous, 
was unwilling to provoke the Doctor to a justifica- 
tion. Most of the stories had some foundation, but 
underwent embellishments from the author s fertile 
genius. 

Let us turn from this, however, to a more grate- 
ful subject, to record an instance of royal benefi- 
cence in the steps taken for transplanting the bread- 
fruit of the South Seas to our West-India settle- 
ments ; and which, though hitherto unattended by 
the expected beneficial results, is not the les^ 
praiseworthy, and may, even at a future period^ be 
of considerable importance, if our colonists will 
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ayaU themselve% of the opportunity thua afforded 
them to cultivate a never^failing source of food for 
th^ negro popiilation. 

Nor is the less merit due to His Miyesty, because 
the idea may not have originated with himself^ but 
was only a gracious compliance with a request of 
the merchants and planters interested in our colo- 
nies. Thi^ voyage is iqdeed the more remarkable^ 
because the object of all the former ones, under- 
taken at the express desire of the King himself^ 
had been the advanoement of science and the in** 
crease of knowledge, whilst Bligh*s expedition may 
be considered as the first, the intention of which 
was to profit by those discoveries. 

Of ^ similar nature was the formation of a settle- 
ment in New South Wales, the first expedition to 
which sailed in December, this year : a plan said 
to have been, first suggested by His Majesty to his 
ministry, and udopted by them in its fiillestextent. 

1787. 

It was early in January, 1 787j ^^^ His Majesty 
addressed to Arthur Young the letters more par- 
ticularly mentioned in another place, respecting the 
agricultural improvements of this country. In this 
year also he marked his attention to literature by 
knighting John Fenn, Esq. who had dedicated to 
him his two quarto volumes of original letters of 
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the reigns of the 6th and /th Henries, containing 
Banaeroas state anecdotes of England and France,&c# 

Bishop Porteus too was another instance of the 
King's r^ard for merit ; though it has been said 
that his promotion to the London mitre originated 
with Her Majesty. Porteus^ however, records that 
he certainly received a letter fix>m Mr. Pitt^ an- 
nooncing his episcopal appointment, in which that 
minister stated that it was himself who recom- 
mended that worthy divine to His Majesty — a re* 
commendation which instantly met with the royal 
approval. 

In the course of this year His Majesty lost his 
sole surviving aunt, the Princess Amelia.* 

The King, eyer anxious to see whatever was cu« 
rious in mechanism or in art, announced his inten- 

• This princess, who was the last surviving child of Qeorge 
the Second, died at an advanced age. She was of a masculine 
turn of mind, which appeared in her dress and manners, for she 
generally wore a riding habit in the German fashion, with a 
round hat; and delighted very much in attending her stables, 
particularly when any of the horses were out of order. Her 
practice was to rise very early; and she always drank her coffee 
or chocolate in a standing posture, or walking all the while about 
the room. She took snuff immoderately, and was very fond of 
cards. Being at the public rooms one evening at Bath, a general 
officer seeing her box stand open on the table, imprudently ven- 
tured to take a pinch from it, which her royal highness t)bserv- 
ing, she ordered her servant to throw the remainder of the con** 
tents of the box into the fire. 
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tioD of paying a visit to Mr. Whitbread'9 brewery" 
in Cbiswell Street/ which accordingly took placer 
on the twenty-sixth of May. The time appointed 
#a& ten in the morning ; but curiosity and oourt^y 
6utran the clock, and their Majesties, with three of 
the princesses, were there a quarter before the tiiney 
when they were received by Mr. Whitbread and 
his daughter, who requested their partaking of an 
elegant bl'eakfast then provided. This their ma- 
jesties politely declined, and immediately proceeded 
to view the works^ to which they dedicated a couple 
of hours. 

. The great steam-engine first attracted the royal 
attention, which the King rapidly but judiciously 
explained to Her Majesty and the prinoeases in all 
its parts. The great store, containing three thousand 
barrels of beer, was next examined: and the Queen 
and princesses were so muph amused with the store- 
cistern, that they went into it, though the aperture 
was so small as scarcely to admit their entrance 
into a cavity capable of containing four thoqsand 
barrels, 

Mr. Whitbread at this time was possessed of a 
horse remarkable for his height; and the horse- 
keeper, who had charge of eighty horses employed 
in the works, was so elated with the presence of 
royalty, and the vanity of office, that he boldly told 
ijie King he would " show His Majesty the highest 
horse amongst his subjects.^ The good King 
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s0Ued to see the poor fellow on his high* horse/ 
^t^eot to see the animal^ and with good-natured 
condescension permitted the horse-keeper to expa- 
tiate upon his qualities. He even went so far ^ to 
gaesd at the height of this curiosity, which was' 
upwards of seventeen hands, and to examine* him' 
vriticaliy^ noticing that his muscle was not in pro^ 
portion to bis bone. 

Passing on towards the cooperage, a gratifying 
scene ensued on the King looking out of a window 
into the street, where he was first seen by the 
people, who had by this time assembled in consi-^ 
derable numbers, and now gave breath to their^ 
loyalty by repeated huzzas. 

The Queen^ on this, manifested much sensibility r 
and^ after tenderly turning to felicitate her consort 
on the contentment of his people, took her daugh- 
ters by the hand, and advanced herself to the win-, 
dow, when she was also saluted by repeated cheer$.> 

Great pains had been taken to render this visit a 
comfortable one, as matting covered every part of 
the route that could be wet or dirty, whilst lamps^ 
were lighted wherever necessary ; and when ei^ry 
thing was seen, the walk ended at the dwelling* 
house^ where a magnificent cold collation was served 
up on a complete service of plate, accompanied by 
all varieties of wine, and,, more characteristically^ 
by an immense bottle of the very best porter. 

Tq this collation th? royal party cheerfully sat 
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down^ inviting the Duchess of Ancaster and Lady^ 
Harcourt to join them, whiht the gentlemen fonnd 
refreshment in another apartment. 

At two o*clock the King rose, and expressed the 
highest satisfaction at the day's exhibition and en- 
tertainment, and most particularly at the elegance 
and urbanity of his hosts, from whom he took leave 
in the most condescending manner, as did the 
Queen and the other royal branches. 

This year was particularly distinguished by the 
King^s proclamation for encouraging piety and 
virtue^ and for the preventing and punishing of 
vice, profaneness, and immorality; occasioned, as 
His Majesty declared, by his observing, with inex- 
pressible concern, the rapid progress of impiety 
and licentiousness, and that deluge of profaneness, 
immorality, and every kind of vice, which had re« 
eendy broken in upon the nation. In consequence 
pf this, he felt it his indispensable duty to exert 
his authority fop the suppression of these evils, and 
therefore announced his determination to discount 
tenance and punish all breaches of morals, in all 
ranks,. especially in regard to such persons as were 
more particularly employed about the court or go- 
vernment. He also called upon all ranks to set a 
good example ; to attend more punctually to the 
public offices of divine worship ; and strictly en-» 
Joined the magistracy to punish and prevent all 
breaches of the Sabbath day. 
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Nor did Hib Majesty himself fail to add extmpleft 
of useful charity to the precepts laid down for the 
morals of his subjects. We find that at Christmas^ 
anxioiis that all sbonld partake of the festivitiw of 
the season^ at least in his own vicinity> he g|K?e ten 
fat oxen to be distributed amongst tiie poor oi 
Windsor, 

An interesting writer, often <pioted, draws a 
pleasing picture of the condescending ease and 
manners of the royal fiimily in the conrse of this 
year« It appears that their migesties, on returning to 
Windsor from town, have frequently called to see her 
previous to their arrival at the Queen*s Lodge, often 
asking her to drink tea and spend the evening, 
quite in a family way, with no company bcit the 
lady in waiting, where, though a circle ei the most 
awful nature, it was far from a painftil one ; as the 
condescending address and gracious manner of their 
majesties and the princesses made it perfectly easy 
and pleasant. 

Mrs. Delany, in another part of her correspon- 
dence, about this period, expressly says, — '^^ but the 
truth is^ the love of giving comfort, and bestowing 
happiness, seems to predominate in the hearts of 
my royal friends/* She then describes their even*- 
ings in the summer as devoted to the terrace until 
eight o*clock, when they returned to the Lodge to 
tea and music* So fond were the royal pair of thaf 
venerable woman's society, fot unwilling to distnmi 
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h^r in extreme bid age, that the Queen expressly 
desired she should dnly come to. the Lodge when- 
ever it was quite easy to do . so, but to come frc- 
qucndy, and without being sent for. The custom 
then pursued by that good lady was to go to the 
apartment of the amiable novelist Miss Bnmeyy 
then in the Queen*s household, and^ on the return 
of the royid family from the terrace, His Majdsty, 
br else one of the princesses, went into the room^ 
itdok their visitor by the band, and led her into the 
drawing-room, where there was always a chair 
placed for her upon the Queen^s left hand, the prin- 
cesses aild ladies in waiting sitting round the table, 
whilst a vacant chair was left for the King when- 
ever he chose to sil down. During the pauses in 
the concert, the King always chatted easily and 
pleasantly, and played for an hour at backgammon 
with one of the equerries towards the close of the 
evening,* 

* Dr. Seattle haying p^d a second visit to Windsor, describes 
the royal reception in the following lively manner, in a letter to 
Miss Valentine, 

" London, Mth July, 1787. 

'< I am just returned from Windsor, where I passed three days. 
I w^nt thither, partly to see some friends, but chiefly that I might 
pay my respects to th^ King and Queen. They both received 
me in the most graqious manner. I saw the King first on the 
terrace, where he knew me at first sight, and did me the honour 
to converse with me a considerable time. Next morning I saw 
him again at prayers in his chapel, where he was pleased to] iii- 
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About the middle of April, 1788, His Majesty V 
person was extremely endangered by the striking of 
a vicious horse, in the stable at the Qucen*s Palace, 
where he had gone, attended by a page, who, ob- 
serving him approach too near one of the cattle 
whose disposition was known, gave him a caution 
on the subject; but the King, saying that the horse 
would not do him any hurt, went into the stall, 

troduce me to the Queen, who inquired very kindly after my 
health ; observed, that many years had passed since she saw 
me last ; resetted the bad weather which I had met with at 
.Windsor (for it rained incessantly), which, said she, has made 
your friends see less of you than they wished ; and after some 
other conversation, Her Majesty, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
who attended her, made a slight courtesy, and stepped into the 
carriage that waited for them at the chapel-door. The King 
remained with us for some time longer, and talked of various 
matters, particularly the union of the colleges. He asked whe- 
ther I was for or against it. I told him I was a friend to the 
union. * But Lord Kinnoul,' said he, ' is violent against it :' 
(this, by the bye, I did not know before). The King spoke 
jocularly * of my having become fat : ' I remember the time/ 
said he, * when you were as lean as Dr. ***• there,' pointing 
to a gentleman who was standing by. * You look very well/ , 
said His Majesty to me, ' and I am convinced you are well, if 
you would only think so. Do, Dr. Heberden,* said the King, 
* convince Dr. Beattie that he is in perfect health.' Dr. He- 
berden was also standing by." 
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and was immediately hemmed in by the animal^ 
which began to kick with great fury. The page, 
with considerable presence of mind, now hinted to 
His Majesty to catch hold of the horse's head^ and 
hold him fast ; and whilst the King was thus em- 
ployed with the animal, whose violence seemed to 
increase, the page ran for the groom who had been 
accustomed to attend that particular horse. 

The groom instantly threw a halter on its neck, 
and backed it out of the stall ; in consequence of 
which the King was released from a danger that 
nearly threatened his life ; and the page was after- 
wards appropriately rewarded for his zeal and activity. 

In the spring of this year, the non-juring clergy 
of Scotland first resolved to pray for the King and 
royal family, a circumstance which seems to have 
arisen from the hopes of restoration of the Stuart 
family being now at an end, as the second Preten* 
der had recently departed this life, whilst the solo 
survivor of that unhappy race was not only ad- 
vanced in yearsj but also in holy orders as a Car- 
dinal ; circumstances which precluded all hope of 
a continuation of the line, at least in that branch of 
the Catholic descendants of James the First. 

This loyal proceeding gave great satisfaction to 
the King, who was always partial to Scotland ever 
since his early visit to that country incognito ; nor 
was he unmindful of it in other circumstances, as 
he, in the month of July, announced his intention 
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of giring an annual prize to the it^al ootnpany of 
archers at Edinburgh^ for the express purpose of 
restoring that manly and martial exercise to ite 
original splendour: and the first prize was shot for 
in Bruntsfield Links by the company on the twenty* 
eighth of July. 

His regard for Bishop Hurd^ as a family pre- 
ceptor^ was particularly manifested this year by the 
present of an elegant gold medal^ which he bestowed 
upon him with his own hand at the Queen's Palace, 
having the royal head on one side, and on the re«- 
venie, taken from a seal belonging to the bishop, 
a cnoss, wifh the initials I. N. R. I. on a label, a 
glory aboye, and the motto below £K. IHSTEAZ ; 
His Majesty hairing seen that seal in the bishop's 
possession, and approved of it so highly, that he 
had the present medal struck, to be given for the 
annual prize dissertation on theological subjects at 
the University of Gottingen. 

Amongst various anecdotes of Hi^ Majesty at 
this period, was one relating to the law promotion 
which made the present Lord Eldon and Sir Ar« 
chibald Macdonald, Solicitor and Attorney-Gene- 
rals. When tliese gentlemen went to kiss hands on 
their appointment, Macdonald, with all due courtly 
deference, went through the usual ceremony of being 
dubbed a knight; but not so the worthy chancellor, 
who, when the officer in waiting was directed to 
bring him up to undergo the same ceremony. 
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begged leave to decline it. This, however, His 
Majes^ did not choose to admit of, but exclaimed 
when the foct was disclosed to him—" Pho 1 Pho I 
iionsensel I will serve them both alike/* A re-^ 
solution which could not be got over. — ^Mr. Scott 
kneeled of course, and rose up Sir John. 

A more dignified anecdote has been related of 
his lordship*8 appointment to the great seal, whicl^ 
states that His Majesty presented a watch to Lord 
Eldon : the seal bore the figures of Justice and Re* 
ligion, which were engraved under the particular 
directions of the King. " Let not Justice have any 
bandage over her eyes, as she is usually painted,*' 
^aid His Msyesty. " Justice ought not to be blindj» 
but should be able to see every thing.** When the 
watch was given to the chancellor, it was accompa- 
nied with this address : " I hope, my lord, that all 
your decisions will be given under the constant in-** 
flucnce of Justice and Religion.** 
. His Majesty during this year evinced his great 
regard for literature, by his condescending attentions^ 
to the venerable Dr. Maclaine, who held, for more, 
than half a century, the respectable situation of 
minister of the English church at the Hague. The 
learned doctor was of a respectable Scottish family, 
but born in Ireland in 1^23. Losing his parents at 
an early age, he was taken under the protection of a 
maternal uncle then residing in Holland, where, and 
under whose auspices^ he was educated for thjat 
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station, upon which his life reflected to inuch 
honour* His publications were not very numerous^, 
but they were excellent, consisting of two volumes 
of Sermons \ a Series of Letters to Soame Jenyns 
on his Defence of Christianity ; a Letter on the 
partition of Poland ; and a translation of Mosheim*a 
Church History^ with notes and appendices* His 
excellent character, and the high respect in which. 
he was held^ rendered Dr. Maclaine familiar with 
many of the most distinguished individuals for rank 
and talent in Europe : and upon the occasion of his 
visit to this country, the King caused him to be in-« 
trodiiced to a private interview, which took place at 
Windsor, when His Majesty conversed with him ia 
the most aflfable manner, adopting the friend, without 
forgettingthe monarch, and exhibiting traits of which 
the doctor always spoke with the highest veneration* 
The feelings of the King on literary and political, 
subjects were strongly marked by an occurrence 
connected with this visit. It seems that the doctor 
had in his possession a large collection of King 
William's Letters to the grand Pensionary Hein- 
sius, which he always said impressed him with the 
highest idea of the probity, candour, moderation, 
and simplicity of that monarch's mind. Their 
style it is known is pithy and laconic ; and the 
letters concise, seldom longer than a page and a 
half, but inconceivably clear and intelligent. This 
collection was in the hands of a descendant of Hein** 

VOL. II. c 
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rfirs, \vho1iad fiVe copies of them transcribed, for the 
purpose of presenting them to several distinguished 
personages. He accordingly did present them to 
ttie^StadthoIder, the Duke of Brunswick, and some 
6iie else; and intended another copy for Count 
d^iitinck ; but that nobleman dying the very day 
6ti "vvhich they were to be put into his hands, the 
descendant of Heinsius presented them to Doctor 
Alaclaine, who wished much to complete the collec- 
tion, by procuring copies of the answers likewise, 
which are in the royal library at Kensington. On 
his arrival in this country, coming over with our 
ambassador. Lord Dover, he asked bis lordship 
whether it would be possible to get a sight of these 
papers ? — *' Oh no,** replied the ambassador : *' you 
are too late. His Majesty is so offended with the 
use which Dalrymple made of the papers that he 
saw, that he is determined the collection shall never 
again be seen by any one,** 

In the early part of the summer the. King's 
health was in rather an indifferent state; and a 
mineral course being thought necessary for his 
relief. Sir George Baker recommended the waters 
of Cheltenham; accordingly, on the twdfth of July, 
their majesties, accompanied by the three eldest 
princesses, set off from Windsor, paid a short visit 
to Lord Harcourt at Newnham, and arrived at the 
end of their Journey in the afternoon, passing 
through an immcpse concourse of people in each 
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town upon the road, who received thiem with every 
demonstration of loyalty and respect. 

The King's great object in this visit was to keep 
off the gout, which had been flying about him for: 
some time. This the physicians at first proposed to 
fix in one of the extremities by proper regimen ; but 
His Majesty fearing thereby to lose his usual exer«. 
cise, adopted the use of these mineral waters in 
preference. 

Their majesties resided at Lord Fauconberg^s 
delightful seat about a quarter of a mile firom the 
town, and had their table kept in the plainest 
manner ; so that when on a visit to Oakly Grove, 
where Lord Bathurst prepared a sumptuous dinner^ 
they declined partaking of it, as in direct opposition 
to the plans of health laid down. 

Here his time was occupied in drinking the 
waters, and in making excursions to all the places 
worthy of notice in Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire ; in which he was every where hailed with 
the most loyal acclamations. Amongst other visits, 
was one to Hartlebury Castle, the episcopal palace- 
of the good Bishop Hurd ; whither he was also 
accompanied by the Duke of York, who had arrived 
at Cheltenham on the preceding day. The royal 
party, attended by a small suite, set off at such an 
early hour, as to travel the distance (thirty-three 
miles) in time for breakfast, at half past eleven ;^ 
previous to sitting down to which, in the library, 

G 2 
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they examined that ancient residence with great 
precision and curiosity. 

> After breakfast they walked into the gardens, 
and took several taths on the terraces, especially 
the green terrace in the chapel garden, as mi* 
nutely detailed by the worthy prelate in his own 
memoir, where they shewed themselves to an im— 
mense crowd of people, who flocked in from the 
vicinity; and, standing on the rising grounds of the 
park, saw, and were seen, to great advantage. The 
day being extremely bright, the bishop describes 
the shew as agreeable and striking; and it was 
much admired by the royal party, who returned to 
Cheltenham in the evening. 

At this period the charitable meeting of the three 
choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
clergy of these dioceses, was about to take place at 
the latter city ; and His Majesty having expressed 
bis intention to honour that solemnity with his pre« 
sence, the performances had been ftxed for the 
oarly part of the month. 

. On the day previous to the commencement the 
royal cortege left Cheltenham for Worcester, where 
they had accepted of the bishop's invitation to take 
up their abode in his palace ; and the next morning, 
previous to visiting the cathedral. His Majesty gave 
audience to the bishop and clergy, when Dr. Hurd 
delivered an address expressive of congratulations 
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on his safe arrival^ of loyal affection and duty, gra« 
titude for regard shewn to religion and to the 
church, and pious wishes for his welfare ; to which 
the King returned a most gracious answer. An 
address, appropriate to the occasion, was also deli- 
vered to the Queen ; after which the whole of the 
party had the honour to kiss hands. 

The corporation next arrived, when their re- 
corder, the Eail of Coventry, led similar cere- 
monials ; after which a public levee was held, when 
their majesties and family, suite, &c. walked through 
the court of the palace to the cathedral, to attend 
divine service, at their entrance into which they 
were received with all clerical formalities, and con- 
ducted to a gallery fitted up for the occasion : the 
isame ceremonial being observed on the sqccessive 
days of performance. 

During the meeting, the concourse of visitors of 
all ranks at Worcester was immense; and the 
loyal joy loudly expressed was universal. All 
were particularly delighted with the exemplary con- 
duct of the royal family, who attended prayers in 
the bishop's private chapel every morning, the ser- 
vice being performed by the bishop himself, and 
manifested their charitable feelings by a donation 
of ^300. to the charity, with j^50. fi*om the King, 
and the same sum from the Queen, for the poor of 
the city, besides jP300. which the King left with the 
bishop, for the benevolent pur|K>se of releasing tho 
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most deserving debtors in the city and bdunty 
• gaols. 

Of this visit various anecdotes have been told, on 
good authority ; particularly, that on the first morn- 
ing the King went down the street incog. He was 
soon recc^nised; and when he came upon the bridge^ 
he turned round to the people and said, '^ This, I 
suppose, is Worcester new bridge." " Yes, please 
your majesty," said a cobbler. " Then," said he, 
<^ my boys, let*s have a huzza!" His Majesty 
set the example, and a fine shout ensued. After- 
wards the mob continued huzzaing him all the way 
to the palace. 

The second morning the King was out at half 
after five. He went to Colonel Digby's and Colo- 
nel Gwynn's lodgings. The maid servant was clean- 
ing the door. The girl threw down her mop and 
run away to the bell. The King stopped her and 
desired her to shew him where the *' fellows" slept. 
The girl obeyed : and His Majesty went himself and 
called them up. The colonels leaped out of their 
beds as if surprised in camp by an enemy ; but the 
King was off, and they were obliged to run over the 
town to find him. 

On visiting the guildhall. His Majesty was sin- 
gularly affable and agreeable. After viewing every 
thing worthy of attention, he was shewn into the 
grand parlour, where some excellent viands, wines, 
fruit, j(c. were placed. The mayor having beca 
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previously informed that Hts Majesty never tested 

^ne in the morning, humbly entreated him to take 

A jelly. The King replied, " I never yet did take 

iwine in the morning; but on this interesting and 

-pleasant occasion I will venture on a glass.** The 

mayor filled a glass of rich old mountain, and Hi^ 

Majesty drank, ^' Prosperity and happiness to the 

corporation and citizens of Worcester/' This being 

.made known to the multitude without, they rentth^p 

air with their shouts. 

On his return to the palace, he walked through 
the streets. As he came with only one attendant, 
besides the lords in waiting, the crowd voluntarily 
opened an avenue for His Majesty, forming a phar 
laux on each side, to prevent any rude intruder, if 
there had been one, from breaking in upon the pas* 
sage. The scene was affecting ; and, when taken 
in a political point of view, forms an interesting 
^loch in the history of the country. Afler so many 
centuries had passed in repeated struggles for and 
against liberty, and for the sever^tl successions 
which had taken place to the throne; after th^ 
crown had been obliged to resort to the unconstitu«- 
tional expedient of a standing army for its sup* 
port— to behold the King of the country walking 
the streets as a private gentleman, with only two op 
three attendants^ amid thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of his subjects, without a single guard or 
peace officer, happy in the love^ aqd rejoicing in 
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theliber^of his people, was an event such as the 
oldest man then living had never seen, and suoh as 
the youngest, but a few years before, scarcely ever 
expected to see. 

An i^ttempt was made to move the spirit in th^ 
Quakers of Worcester to address His Majesty ; but 
these people kept in their old dull track of life, and 
were rather concerned that such a thing as a royal 
visit had happened, to break in upon their quietude- 
About a dozen of the more curious among them 
got leave to step into the court yard when His M a- 
jesty*s coach left the palace, but they stood un- 
moved^ with their hats on their heads. The King 
Saw that they were quakers, and taking off his hat 
bowed to them. They, in return, moved their 
hands, and the eldest of them said—" Fare thee well, 
friend George!" The King and Queen laughed 
heartily at this sympathetic affectation. 

But perhaps the most remarkable incident at- 
tending this royal v^sit is still to be related. The 
only person who, by His Majesty's desire, ac- 
companied him, as conducter through the town, 
was a descendant of CromwelFs family. The 
King appeared to converse with him with great 
affability and condescension. The singularity of 
the circumstance attracted general notice. 

Of the King's readiness to manifest his opinion,* 
the following anecdote is related during this v^s^t \o 
Worcester, On the proposition for building Down-r 
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ing College^ at Cambridge, that new establishment 
'^Mras opposed by a Dr. Torkington; and when a 
^gentleman of that name was introduced to His 
Majesty, the King turned his back upon him, at 
first supposing him to be the person alluded to. 
Of his turn for toleration, the following anecdote 
is also told. It is said, that His Majesty asked 
Mr. Barr, an eminent manufacturer, how it was he 
had not been made an alderman of the corporation } 
Mr. Barr replied, that being a dissenter, he could 
not conscientiously comply with the required test^ 
namely, receiving the Lord's Supper in the esta« 
blished church. ^* Very right, very right,** ex- 
claimed His Majesty. ^* I like a man to be consci- 
entious;** and he afterwards repeated it to the 
Queen and princesses ~^' I like Barr* I wish every 
one to be conscientious.^' 

On the ninth of August the royal party returned 
to Cheltenham, where they remained until the 
fifteenth, when they set off for Windsor. 

The King's amiable behaviour during the whole 
of his stay at Cheltenham rendered him highly 
popular. During his walks, accompanied by. the 
Queen and princesses, he was constantly attended 
by crowds of people. His Majesty pleasantly ob- 
served to the Queen : *' We must walk about for 
two or three days to please these good people, and . 
then we may walk about to please ourselves.'* His 
manners were unaffected and condescending to every 
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fine* He walked about unattended by any pomp, 
without a single guard ; more secure in the hearts 
of his faithful subjects than in all the parade at* 
tendant on foreign princes. 

To those about His Majesty, be declared more 
ihan once^ at moments when the heart speaks its 
undisguised sentiments, that the hoi^rs he had 
passed at Cheltenham, and in other parts of the 
country, unguarded^ and in the midst of bis peo* 
'ple, had more than repaid him for all the hours 
of solicitude he had experienced during his reign* 
His Majesty would not allow any soldiers to do 
duty or reside within ten miles of the Royal Spa. 
The band of Lord Harringtons regiment, only, 
were permitted to attend His Majesty. 

England had at that moment completely reco* 
vered from the exertions of the war, and was ra-? 
pidly proceeding in the enjoyments of peace ; but 
in the midst of this flattering aspect of affairs, an 
unexpected and disastrous change was beginning 
to manifest itself, which, however, no human pru- 
dence could have foreseen, nor precaution delayed. 
In short, this happy land was destined to view in 
its fullest extent the mutability of f(»tune, and the 
fragility of greatness ; to witness a memorable 
lesson to our own, and to future times, that the 
splendour and felicity of man, however solid the 
foundations on which they may seem to repose, 
lire in the hands of a superbr being, who confei^ 
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or withdraw^ them in an instant; but who will 
still afford support and assistance, in the day of 
trouble, to those who seek for it in a due perform- 
ance of the duties pointed out by reason and revCi- 
lation, and in a reliance upon his wisdom, goodness, 
and constant proyidence. 

• It is not easy, says an historian of that time, to 
parallel in our modem history a period of tbore 
perfect serenity than that which England now pre- 
sented. The King, accompanied by the Queen, 
and surrounded by his family, after having tried 
the effects of a relaxation from public business, and 
of the medicinal waters of Cheltenham, had re- 
turned to Windsor ; not indeed in a state of vigo- 
rous health, but by no means in any such declining 
state of indisposition as to excite alarm among his 
people. The Prince of Wales, as usual, was at 
Brighton ; Mr. Pitt, occupied in the duties of hi$ 
function, was detained in the vicinity of the capital: 
whilst Mr* Fox had withdrawn in some measure 
from the bustle of political life, and was traversing 
the romantic wilds of Switzerland and die classic 
regions of Italy. 

The whole nation in short were enjoying their 
usual relaxations from the busy scenes of the winter 
reason, when from this state of public recreation and 
felicity they were suddenly awoke by the reports of 
His Majesty being attacked with an unexpected 
.and dangerous illness. The precise nature of ijt 
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"was for several days unascertained and unexplained, 
even to those whose residence near the court might 
have enabled them otherwise to have obtained 
•early and authentic information. Meanwhile fame 
augmented the evil^ and the death of the sovereign 
was believed to have either already taken place^ or 
to be imminent and inevitable. 

The King had a strong presentiment of his grow- 
ing malady some time before it happened. Four 
or five evenings previous to his being taken ill, after 
a private concert. His Majesty went up to Dr. 
Ayrton, and, laying his hand on the doctor^s 
shoulder, with his usual benignity — " I fear. Sir/* 
said His Majesty, ^^ I shall not be able long to hear 
music ; it seems to affejct my head : and it is with 
ttome difficulty I hear it." Then turning round, he 
softly ejaculated--i>'^ Alas ! the best of us are but 
frail mortals."* 

^ We have seen numerous anecdotes that have transpired since 
His Majesty's dendse, one of which may claim quotation. It 
states that, being one day tired of vainly soliciting to see the 
Queen, he desired to have her picture, when he addressed it, with 
great calmness and recollection, in these words :-«** We haye 
been married twenty* eight years, and never have we been sepa- 
rated a day till now, and now you abandon me in my misfor- 
tunes." It being deemed improper to hazard the Queen's having 
an interview with His Majesty^ a lady, whom he used partici)^* 
lar(y esteep;! and value, begged to be permitted to se^ hinij, in 
the hope of exciting some salutary feeling in the royal mind. 
The event did not answer the benevolent intention ; but V>o 
well confirmed the expediency of the Queen*9 remaining al m 
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But over this let us draw the veil — to relate tho 
thousand anecdotes connected with it^ would only 
be to open a scene of human humiliation^ distress* 
ing to the heart, and unnecessary to the objects of 
the present work* 

Nor is it even necessary to expatiate upon the 
hopes and fears of the nation respecting his ultimate 
recovery ; the political interregnum which ensued ; 
the hopes of the outs, or the exertions of the ins ; 
the really whig principles and practice of Mr. Pitt^ 
in looking to the hereditary legislature and the re- 
presentatives of the people, for power to nominate 
and to regulate a regency ; nor the really tory prin-^ 
ciples of Mr. Fox and his party, who seemed dis^ 
posed even to revive the divine indefeasible heredi- 
tary right of the preceding century. 

distance. — It has been related, on good autliority, that the habi- 
tual piety of the King did not forsake him in his calamitous situ- 
ation. On Sunday, the Sixteenth, His Majesty desired to have 
prayers read ; and on Mr. M. . • .'s approach, seeing him con- 
fused (embarrassed perhaps from emotions of sensibility) he rose 
from his seat, and presenting a prayer-book, pointed to several 
prayers that he had marked, and desired they might be read. 
His Majesty accompanied the chaplain with much recollection ; 
but soon after his wanderings returned, and great disturbance of 
mind ensued. In the King's calmer moments, his principal 
occupation was writing; and the subject generally despatches 
to foreign courts, lliese, founded on imaginary causes, were 
said to be written with great consistency and uncommon elo-* 
quence. At some periods, all gracious, condescending, and 
munificent. His Majesty lavished honours upon all around him« 
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These events form a most important feature in 
the histoiy of Britain ; bnt to general history we 
must leave them^ as the recovery of the King early 
in the ensuing year rendered it unnecessary then to 
put into practice those constitutional principles 
which have since been acted upon^ in spite of the 
clamours of faction^ and to an extent which has 
strengthened the constitution itself^ without dero- 
gating from the sovereign authority, or giving an 
undue weight to the influence of the people. 

We may just observe, however, that the leaders 
of the two great parties saw the prospect of the 
royal recovery through two very different mediums. 
Those who imagined the disorder incurable were 
sustained in this opinion by Dr. Sir George War- 
ren ; whilst the adherents of Pitt were confirmed in 
opposite sentiments by Dr. Willis: two physicians, 
in whose contradictory prognostics and apprehen- 
sions each party implicitly relied. 

Public report did not scruple, though unjustly, 
to accuse the former of leaning too much towards 
party ; but the latter, brought from a distant county 
to attend his sovereign under his severe disorder, 
and having been peculiarly conversant in that spe- 
cies of disease, boldly and early asserted, that he 
entertained scarcely any doubts of His Majesty's 
perfect re-establishment at no remote period : and 
the event fully justified his assertion* 
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A very short period, probably not exceeding three 
days, must have completed the bill then before par-* 
liament, virhich was to declare the incapacity of the 
sovereign to conduct the national affairs, and to 
transfer the sceptre, though with diminished influ^ 
ence, to his son. The members of administration 
were on the point of resigning their charges, and a 
tiew ministry, already settled, were prepared to en- 
ter on office ; whilst the British nation, fondly at^ 
tached by every sense of loyalty and affection to 
their monarch, as well as from gratitude and esteem 
for the prime minister, looked on in dejection and 
silence, and certainly with very little satisfaction^ at 
seeing the government transferred to men, who, 
whatever abilities or talents they might collectively 
or individually possess, neither merited nor enjoyed 
the general approbation and confidence, though such 
was loudly and imprudently asserted by a portion of 
the public press. 

But a change took place: the disorder under 
which the King had suffered during three months, 
its violence appearing hitherto to baflie all medical 
skill and exertion, now gradually but permanently 
subsided.* 

* * One instance of this was, that one day His Majesty desired 
to have fl?400. from his privy purse. He divided it into difierent 
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It is recorded, that on the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, 1789, Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville were dining 
with Lord Cliesterfield, when a letter was brought to 
the former, which he read; and, sitting next to Lord 
Melville, gave it to him under the table, and whis- 
pered, that when he had looked at it, it would be 
better for them to talk it over in Lord Chesterfield's 
dressing-room* This proved to be a letter in the 
King*s own hand, announcing his recovery to Mr« 
Pitt in terms somewhat as follow : 

'* The King renews with great satisfaction his 
communication with Mr. Pitt, after the long sus- 
pension of their intercourse, owing to his very tedi- 
ous and'painful illness. He is fearful that during 
this interval the public interests have sufiered great 
inconvenience and difficulty, 

^^ It is most desirable that immediate measures 
should be taken for restoring the functions of his 
government; and Mr. Pitt will consult with the 
lord chancellor to-morrow morning upon the most 
^^pedient means for that purpose ; and the King 
will receive Mr. Pitt at Kew afterwards, about ont^ 
o'clock;* 

sums, wrapping them up in separate papers, upon which he 
wrote the names of persons to whom he had been accustomed to 
fsidke monthly payments, with perfect accuracy and precision. 
His Majesty then wrote down the different sums, with the names 
annexed, cast up the whole, as he formerly used to do^ and or- 
dered the money to be paid immediately, it being then due* 
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There' could be no hesitation on the part of Mr. 
Pitt ; but holding first the necessary conference with 
the chancellor, he waited upon the King at the 
appointed time, and £Dund him perfectly of sound 
mind^ and in every respect as before his illness, 
competent to all the affairs of his public station. 
This was the first notice in any way which Mr. Pitt 
received of this most important event. The reports 
of the physicians had indeed been of late more 
favourable ; but Liord Melville verily believed there 
was not a man, except Dr. Willis, who entertained 
the smallest hope of the restoration of the King's 
mind. Mr. Pitt continually declared this opinion 
to Lord Melville, and they had both determined to 
return to the bar, as the dissolution of ministry was 
then on the point of taking place. 

The letter in question Liord Melville took from 
Mr. Pitt^ saying he had a trick of losing papers, 
and furnished him only with a copy, the original 
remaining in his lordship's pol^session. The King 
wrote the letter at a little table of the Queen's, 
which stood in his apartmelit, without the know- 
ledge of any person ; and having finished, rang his 
bell, and gave it to his valet de chambre, directing 
it to be carried immediately to Mr. Pitt. 

But His Majesty had given proofs of approaching 
sanity previous to this in conversations with his 
attendants. In one of these, a Captain Manners 
was mentioned. His Majesty said, *' Let him come 
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in ; he is not only Manners, but good Manners.** 
A looking-glass, in a pier, between two windows^ 
had been covered with green cloth to prevent the 
King's seeing how greatly he. was emaciated. The 
King asked the reason of the green cloth being put 
there. The answer was, ^^ To prevent the reflection 
of too much light" His Majesty said, ^^ How can 
that be, when it is from the light?** 

Sanity of mind and reason thus resumed their 
seat, and left no trace of their temporary subversion. 
Time confirmed the cure, and restored to his sub- 
jects a prince rendered supremely and peculiarly 
dear to them by the recent prospect and apprehen- 
• sion of his loss. 

The demonstrations of national joy now far ex- 
ceeded any recorded in the British annals, and were 
probably more real and unfeigned than ever were 
offered on similar occasions. No efibrts of des- 
potism or mandates of absolute power could have 
produced the illuminations and other demonstra- 
tions of loyalty which the whole nation displayed. 
Proofs of attachment were renewed, and even aug- 
mented in the capital, when His Majesty and the 
royal family went in solemn procession to St. Paul's, 
to return thanks for his recovery. 

In recording a few anecdotes connected with this 
unhappy illness, we must not forget that of Lord 
Thurlow, then lord chancellor, who, when pressed 
to consent to the claims made for a hasty regency. 
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exclaimed most empbaticaUy — ^^ When I forget my 
King, may my God forget me !'* We may add, 
that as the physicians had given it as their opinion 
that the King's former mode of life had been the 
principal cause of his disorder, especially from the 
great influx of weighty business, severe exercise, 
too great abstemiousness, and little rest, so did His 
Majesty, with great prudence^ determine, as far as 
he was able, to adopt gradually a system of life 
which should counteract any effects remaining from 
these primary causes. 

That the King's recovery was perfect is evident 
from the state of his memory; for it is a well- 
known fact^ that, in the very first moments of his 
restoration, he said to Mr. Pitt, that he had made 
several promises previous to his illness, enumerating 
them, and adding, that they must be fulfilled ; most 
clearly manifesting also a deep sense of honour, tod 
a sound moral principle. 

On the eleventh of March, 1/89, an address was 
presented by the lords to His Majesty on his reco- 
very; and on the twelfth, the Earl of Salisbury 
came down to the hoiise, and presented the follow- 
ing answer to the address. 

My Lords, 
This very dutiful and affectionate address calls 
forth my warmest thanks. The sentiments ex- 
pressed in it have so universally prevailed among 

H 2 
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my loving subjects, that they must, if possible, in- 
crease my solicitude for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of this my native country. 

So attentive was the King always to the offices of 
religion, that, on the thirteenth of March, he re- 
ceived the sacrament at Windsor Chapel from the 
hands of Bishop Hurd, who had attended him for 
some time by express desire; on which occasion 
His Majesty was attended only by three or four of 
his gentlemen. 

The King's munificence was as noble as it was 
discriminating. During his illness a committee was 
appointed to examine the state of the privy purse ; 
when, out of an income of j?6o,000. per annum, it 
was found that His Majesty never gave away less 
than ^14,000. a-year in charity. 

The twelfth of March was the day appointed for 
the King's message to parliament, with an official 
declaration of the complete restoration of His Ma- 
jesty's health— a notification hailed by the most 
vivid expressions of public joy. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the illuminations and other rejoic- 
ings further than to observe, that in all parts of 
the metropolis the people seemed to vie with each 
other who should give the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque devices on the occasion, and who should 
testify their loyalty in the most conspicuous manner. 
Indeed, so general was the tribute of affection to 
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the revered monarch, that could his royal eye have 
surveyed the splendour, and witnessed every accom- 
panying demonstration of gladness, he would have 
retired with as proud feelings as ever animated the 
bosom of a king: It was, in short, a trophy that 
reflected as much true dignity on the sovereign as 
it did honour to the nation. It was enjoyed, how- 
ever, by the Queen and princesses, who arrived in 
the evening from Kew, at Lord Bathurst's, in Pic- 
cadilly, now the residence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; whence, after taking some refreshment, they 
proceeded to drive through the streets for two hours, 
gratified with the highest of all human pleasures— 
that of seeing him whom they most venerated, ve- 
nerated.by all. 

The expenses of the metropolis were supposed 
to have exceeded j? 100,000. At Kew also the 
Queen caused some very fine emblematic transpa* 
rencies to be exhibited. 

The part taken by Her Majesty in the conflict 
was imposed upon her by the necessity of the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed ; and had she 
acted any otherwise than she did, her name would 
not have passed down in history without reflections 
on the versatility of the human mind. Time has 
set an immutable stamp upon her conduct; and 
though the servile worshippers of the rising sun 
endeavoured to justify their own inconsistency and 
apostasy at her expense, we know that the principle 
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on which she proceeded has long* since been re- 
garded with admiration in that very quarter where 
faction essayed to create mistrust^ and perpetuate 
coldness. 

The recovery of His Majesty diffased joy through- 
out the British empire ; and while the Queen par- 
ticipated in the universal feeling, she had the ex- 
quisite pleasure to find that the course adopted by 
her^ under the severe visitation which tried her 
fortitude, was acknowledged with gratitude by the 
voice of the people. 

When first permitted to have an interview with 
His Majesty, it was but for a quarter of an hour. 
The scene, as may well be supposed, was extremely 
afiecting. The Queen bore it with uncommon 
firmness ; but His Majesty felt every visible mark 
of perturbation. When the stipulated period, the 
quarter of an hour, had expired. Dr. Willis put 
His Majesty in mind of his royal promise, but to 
very little purpose, till he added, that as the room 
was rather cold, a longer continuance might injure 
Her Majesty*s health. This instantly produced the 
intended efiect, and he took his leave in the most 
affectionate manner. 

On the third of April, the beloved consort of our 
venerated monarch displayed, at Windsor, that 
superb evidence of coi\jugal joy which had been 
announced in honour of his recovery, by a magni- 
ficent gala, when the King first appeared in public 
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after his illness. He then looked extremely well, 
conversing with the Prince of Wales^ and many of 
the Bobility^ and doing all the honours of the scene 
with his usual hilarity^ and good-humoured conde- 
scension. 

On £aster Sunday, the twelfth of Aprils the 
King again partook of the holy sacrament from the 
hands of the Bishop of Worcester ; on which occa- 
sion he was accompanied by the Queen^ the three 
elder princesses^ and by several lords and gentle- 
men and ladies of the court. 

The bursts of public loyalty and satisfaction were 
most conspicuous at the theatre^ when the Queen 
and princesses went to Covent Garden for the first 
time^ on the fifteenth of April. No sooner did the 
royal party enter their box, than the cheers became 
almost excessive; and at the same moment the 
curtain rose, and displayed an appropriate trans** 
parency emblematic of the occasion. The Queen 
was evidently much affected : she burst seasonably 
into tears, which apparently gave her relief, whilst 
the princesses sympathized in her sensibility. 

The audience were so much affected, that it was 
actually some time before they could call for ^' God 
save the King,** which was soon after performed, 
the whole house joining in the chorus. 

On the encore. Her Majesty was sufficiently re- 
covered to view the scene around her ; and she 
marked her participation in the general joy, by 
beating time with her fan. 
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During the play, Edwin drew down thunders of 
applause by giving the King*s health as a toast ; 
and at the close^ the national anthem not being 
given so speedily from the stage as public impa- 
tience demanded^ the audience rose, and sung it 
for themselves ; and the Queen cheerfully joining 
in the encore, it was again sung in the same 
manner. 

A handsome compliment was afterwards paid to 
the royal pair by Miss Bruhton^ now Countess of 
Craven, on the King's first visit to Covent Garden 
Theatre after his recovery, accompanied by the 
Queen and princesses^ a circumstance which ope- 
rated to fill the house beyond any thing since his 
first appearance after the accession. 

At the conclusion of the " Dramatist^** when 
Miss B. says to Floriville — ^^ If you would behold 
pure, unsullied love, never travel out of this coun* 
try, depend on*t," — she added, 

" No foreign dimes such high examples prove 
Of wedded pleasure, or connubial love : 
Long in this isle domestic joys have grown, 
Nurs'd in the cottage, cherish'd on the throne/' 

In some breasts a suspicion existed that the 
King was not recovered, because he avoided the 
extreme fatigue of business, agreeable to the ne» 
cessary caution with which he .was advised to act 
after such a severe illness ; but though he did not 
exert himself as usual, he still paid that attention 
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absolately necessary in affairs of state. He felt 
anxious also to join his people in a public display 
of general gratitude to the Giver of all things for 
his. happy recovery; indeed, his mind, ever seriously 
disposed to public acts of divine worship, could not 
be said to be completely tranquillized until he paid 
that debt of thanksgiving in the most solemn man« 
ner. The feelings of the man were best expressed 
in the closet — ^but of the monarch, could only be in 
the midst of a moral and a loyal people. 

For some weeks after the declaration of his re- 
covery, this solemn service was postponed, although 
he regularly communicated with the ministers, 
presided at councils, performed the business of the 
cabinet, received addresses, and gave audiences to 
particular persons ; and, at lengthy finding himself 
equal to the bodily fatigue of a procession, he de- 
clared his intention of making his firist appearance in 
public an act of grateful devotion to Heaven, by 
going in state to St. Paul's Cathedral, on the day 
already appointed for the celebration of the national 
thanksgiving. 

This extraordinary and affecting ceremony took 
place on the twenty-third of April, and offered a 
spectacle to the British empire which far exceeded 
whatever is recorded of the ceremonies of Pagan 
adoration, the games of polished Gh^ece, or the 
triumphs of imperial Rome. It was the mind of 
the first nation in the world, co-operating with that 
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of its sovereign in a public act of tbanksgiving to 
Heaven, for its preservation of a good King, and the 
prosperity of a loyal people. 

His Majesty appeared on the occasion under a 
deep impression of those feelings which became 
him. He wore a solemn demeanour suited to the 
circumstances and duty of the day; in which, how* 
ever, there was nothing to give faction an hope, or 
loyalty a fear : yet still did the guileful tongue o^ 
political calumny spit forth its falsehoods ; and a 
factious sophistry continued to employ its wicked 
but unsuccessful efforts to propagate doubts as to the 
real situation of the sovereign's health. 

The procession to St Paul's seems to have excited 
as much curiosity as if it had been a coronation. 
Indeed) the universal joy and loyalty which per- 
vaded the cities of London and Westminster, and 
the grandeur of the spectacle exhibited in the more 
than triumphal, the religious entry of a beloved 
sovereign, could not fail to fill the minds of all with 
such awful ideas as scarcely left room for the con-* 
templation of the splendour of the scene. Windows 
were rented^ and scaffoldings erected, through the 
whole line of procession ; most of them deeorated 
with various ingenious emblematical devices, and 
all filled to an overflow, many of the spectators 
having pccupied their places during the preceding 
night. 

The appearance of joy, notwithstanding this 
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previous fatigue^ was universal ; and the ladies^ in 
particular^ on this auspicious occasion^ exerted every 
eflfort to display the eflfusion of pleasure that swelled 
their generous breasts^ and to give the most efficient 
testimony, that, regardless of politics, whenever 
piety, fidelity, and majesty, resume their station, 
then beauty, genuine sense, and honour, must par- 
ticipate in the general ecstasy. Most of the ladies 
wore a bandeau, inscribed in gold letters with 
^'iiong live the King;** and they sat patiently 
through a rainy morning until the arrival of the 
procession, when the sun burst forth, and shed his 
mild rays upon the splendid scene. 

To follow the procession through all its details 
would be irrelevant to the general, plan^ of this 
memoir ; we shall therefore briefly state that it was 
composed of the whole of the royal family, the 
royal household, the ministers and great officers of 
state, both houses of the legislature, the corporate 
bodies of London and Westminster^ the church, 
the law, the army, &c. &c. &c. The whole of the 
r^ulations were under the King's express orders, 
and displayed the complete recovery of his mental 
faculties, as the whole of his behaviour through the 
trying scene manifested his gratitude to Grod, and 
love for his people. 

The procession commenced with the House of 
Commons, followed by the Peers, at a quarter before 
eight, the King and his. royal consort setting off 
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from the Queen s Palace soon after ten. On his 
arrival at Temple Bar the city sword was presented 
to him by the lord mayor^ which^ being graciously 
returned^ was carried before him by that civic 
officer^ bareheaded ; and His Majesty arrived at 
St. Paul's a few minutes before noon^ where all the 
charity children of the metropolis were assembled 
to join in the general celebration^ at the particular 
desire of the Queen. When the royal party ap- 
proached the choir from the great west door of ^he 
cathedral, they were struck with one of the most 
sublime pictures that could be exhibited to a feel- 
ing mind — upwards of six thousand fine children of 
different parishes, neatly clothed in their various 
uniforms, and so situated as to be seen in one point 
of view, and saluting their generous benefactors, as 
they passed, with an anthem to their creator. The 
whole was a most sublime treat to majesty itself ; 
and so it was expressed. The Queen appeared 
almost overcome with admiration; His Majesty 
the same: and in short the whole royal party de- 
clared they could have continued an hour upon that 
spot, had hot their attention been called to another 
scene more splendid, and perhaps equally interest- 
ing. This was the multifarious and brilliant speo- 
tacle of the company arranged in the choir, whither 
their majesties proceeded, whilst the children con- 
tinued to sing part of the hundredth Psalm in full 
chorus of almost celestial harmony. 
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After an enchanting musical display, of the cathe- 
dral service from the best old composers^ a most ex- 
cellent sermon was preached by the Bishop of Lon- 
don^irom a text as appropriate^ Psalm xxvii. v. 16. 
" Oh tarry thou the Lord's leisure ; be strong, and. 
He shall comfort thine heart; and put thou tby trust 
in the Lord.** After, which followed .an anthem, 
expressly selected by the King himself, beginning, 
" Oh, Lord, thou hast searched me, and found .me 
out," displaying a taste and judgment that could 
only be surpassed by the piety which prompted it. 

The whole service was over about. three o'clock, 
when their majesties left the choir, the children 
silking part of the 104th Psalm as they passed. 

The King on this happy occasion was dressed in 
the Windsor uniform ; and his behaviour during the 
service was highly devout and impressive. Indeed, 
throughout the whole day he shewed that he was 
completely master of himself, handing the Queen 
out of the coach, and pointing out to her notice 
every thing worthy of admiration. The Queen 
herself was the picture of happiness. She and the 
princesses displayed blue silks, trimmed with white, 
and bandeaux inscribed ^* God save the King." 

The pleasure received by the whole royal party 
was fully expressed by their countenances ; and so 
forcibly was it felt by the surrounding throng, that 
it was actually with the utmost difficulty the con- 
gregation could' suppress their plaudits, notwith* 
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standing their full recollection of the awfiil place 
where they were assembled. 

Their majesties returned with the same state as 
before^ to the Queen^s Palace ; and on both occa* 
sions the demonstrations of joy by the mjriads in 
the streets exceeded all expression. Indeed, the 
acclamations of those crowds were unanimous ; and 
were fully sufficient to convince His Majesty that 
he truly reigned in the hearts of his people^ in spite 
of all preceding wiles and clamours of party or 
faction. 

On this occasion, the following anecdote is re^ 
lated, highly honourable to his present Majesty. 
As soon as the service was finished, his Royal 
Highness hastened to Carlton House, where he 
changed his dress for the uniform of his regiment, 
and taking the command of it, proceeded to meet 
his royal father on his return ; thus becoming him* 
self his guide and conductor to the Queen*s House. 
Alighting there, he presented himself at the door in 
a manner that required to be seen, in order to be 
duly and fully understood. It was to the revered 
monarch'^ to the beloved parent— that his Royal 
Highness offered this assistance and respect. 

The whole of the preceding scene seemed to 
convey an unmixed gratification to the royal 
visitors. The Queen, in particular, appeared re- 
markably cheerful, both in the procession and the 
cathedral--- His Majesty placid and serene. The 
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ringing of bells was continued through the day ; 
and the church steeples were dressed with flags^ 
especially that of St* Bride's^ wkich^ by a whimsical 
arrangement^ was graced with a large display of 
colours belonging to the Queen man of war. 

Upon the whole the solemnity was conducted 
with great order ; and in the entire line of march 
the utmost possible decorum was preserved. The 
anticipated dangers perhaps conduoed to keep the 
streets more free irom overwhelming and riotous 
crowds than they otherwise would have been : but 
the arrangements were judicious^ and the conduct 
of the military was most exemplary. 

Much indeed was owing to the people themselves^ 
for it was apparent^ by the countenances of all, that 
they came forward with a determination to be in 
good humour, which turned out to be the truth, 
the multitude that filled the pathway seeming 
equally happy with those under cover, or elevated 
upon the scaffolds : so that those who were stationed 
to keep them in order had very little more to do 
than to see the procession with their fellow citizens 
in the rear. Nay, the military, both officers and 
men, went much further, for their attention to the 
spectators on foot was most accommodating, giving 
them every assistance, and aflbrding them every 
facility in their power. 

After the King's recovery, and before the pro- 
cession. His Majesty sat to Barry for his portrait. 
A day ot two after the procession, Barry waited 
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upon the King. " Well,** said His Majesty, ^^did 
you see the grand sight the other day ?** Barry 
answered, that he had an excellent view of the 
whole exhibition from a window on Ludgate Hill. 
^^ You had the advantage of me then,** said the. 
King, ^^ for I saw nothing but the backs of my 
horses/* 

It was a singular circumstance connected with 
the King's recovery, that it was even celebrated in 
Germany, where, at Ratisbon, the members of. the 
Scotch monastry there declared it to be the most 
joyful day they ever beheld ; when the Abbot Ar- 
buthnot and his religious community appointed the 
first of May as a thanksgiving in gratitude for that 
event. All the ambassadors of various courts at 
the diet, protestants and catholics, with their ladies, 
the chief magistrates of the city, &c. graced the 
solemnity in full gala dress, and, without distinction 
of religion, praised the father of all for the restora- 
tion of a beloved monarch. High mass was sung 
by the abbot, who also chaunted the Te Deum ; 
and not an individual in the city who did not seem 
to share in the feelings of the day. 

When divine service was finished, the Hanoverian 
minister, in absence of the English one, paid a visit 
to the abbot to thank him in the name of his court; 
and the whole afiair was highly complimentary 
to the good sense and loyalty of those Caledonian 
benedictines. 

The promised appearance of His Majesty at courts 
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on bis birth-day, was, however^ to confirm what was 
geaerally wished^ and very httle doubted — that he 
was in such a state as might justify the national 
hope that he would long be continued as a blessing 
to his people. 

On this birth-day, when the King entered his 
fifty-second year, the recent occurrences dk*ew toge- 
ther not only the most numerous, but the most 
splendid assemblage of rank, fashion, and beauty, 
that ever filled the drawing-^room at St. James's. 

The King's personal wish was to attend the 
drawing-room ; but he was persuaded to relinquish 
the idea^ lest the fatigue should be too much for 
him. 

But though his actual absence from the drawing- 
room on the fourth of June occasioned some 
fears in the breasts of the loyal, yet those fears 
were soon repressed by the public notification of his 
intention to meet his parliament on the ensuing 
Tuesday, for the purpose of receiving the new 
speaker of the House of Commons. 

On the eleventh of June, the King went, as 
announced, in the usual state to the House of Lords, 
and was once more seen on the throne of the British 
empire, appearing to his loyal people in such a 
state of health and animated satisfaction, as to afford 
the happiest of prospects^-that of enjoying, under 
his benign reign, a long continuance of national 
prosperity ; yet, it is a fact, that His Majesty very 
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toen Soremw the oonsequeoces of the French 
revoliitioii9 Mtying, thai if a stop was not pot to 
French principles^ in a few years there would not 
be a king left in Europe. 

The mental state of the King at this period will 
be best illustrated by a most interesting detail re- 
Gocded in a woric which is undoubtedly the best 
odlection of literary anecdote that has ever been 
launched upon the stream of time. To abridge it 
would be injudicious^ we therefore give it entire^ 
from Mr. Nich(^ls*s delightful production. 

The late G. Hardinge, Esq. Chief Justice of 
Brecon^ &c. was honoured with an interview with 
their majesties at Windsor^ in 1789, after the King's 
recovery^ and ^e. following are the very interesting 
notes of the conversation. 

^' I arrived at the Queen*s Lodge at twelve ; and 
was earned to the equerries* room. Colonel Digby 
came to me civil and gentlemanlile. He chatted 
With me for half an hour : and when he left me, 
said, ^ he would let the King know, through Ge-* 
tieral Harcourt, that I was there.* In a few minutes 
I was gallanted up stairs into Madame Schwellen- 
bergeh*s dining apartment. There I found General 
Harcourt, who is a very agreeable man. He told 
me, that when the King (who was going to the Cas* 
tie to receive the address of the clergy) should come 
out of his apartment, he would let him know, and 
receive his commands. 
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'^ In a quarter of an hour tm> royal coaches came 
to the door^ aod aa equerry handed the Queen into 
the first. The King fdlowed her without a thought 
apparently of poor m^ Princess Royal and Au- 
gusta £:>Ilovred. This filled the first coach. 

^ No. Q had Princess Elizabeth and a hed« 
diamber woman. Then^ a-foot^ my friends Digby 
and Hajrcourt. , When they were flown^ the porter 
came to me^ and said, ^ G^ieral Hwcourt haid nam<« 
ed me to the King : but that His Majesfy, being in 
a great hurry, had said nothing. That^ if I pleasedi 
I might wait till His Majesly'sretorn; wbidiythe 
porter said, would be in an hdur and a half This I 
thought was as much asto say, ' If you go, you 
will not be missed.* In half an hour Mrs. Sdiwel-^ 
lenbergen's German footman came to lay the! doth, 
and produced the dining apparatus. For .wiBnt of 
occupation, I formed an acquaintonoe with him, and 
learned that. Madame SchweUenbergen sat at the 
head of the table ; the Misses (Bumey and Planta) 
ri^t and left of her, and any visitor at bottom. 
The room is pretty enough, and clean ; but furnished 
with a cheap kind of paper, and linen curtains. 
Obsenring a large piece of German bread, I fell to, 
and ate a pound of it. The hour and a half having 
expii^, the regals returned, and. then I heard the 
Que» most condescendingly say, ^Do find out 
Mr« Hardinge, and beg of him to cotaeand see us.' 
^^ Her butler out of livery came in to me, and de«' 
I 3 
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sired me to follow him. I went through a very 
handsome apartment into another^ most beautifully 
fitted up, with a ceiling of the modem work, * done,* 
as the King told me, ^ in a week.* Into this room- 
I was shut, and found in it, standing by the fire, 
without any form, the King, Queen, three prin- 
cesses, and this bed-chamber woman, whoever she 
was, for I have not made her out, but liked her very 
much, because she seemed to like me. It is im- 
possible for words to. exp^ress the kind and com* 
panionaUe good-humotir of the whole party: I 
almost forgot that any one of them was my su- 
perior; — ^The King looked fifteen years younger, and 
much better in the face, though as red as ever. He 
said a number of excellent things, and in the most 
natural way. The Queen, with amazing address 
and cleverness, gave a turn to the conversation, and 
mixed in it just at the right places. You will not 
believe me when I tell you that I passed half an 
hour^ at least, in the room. 

^ The princesses looked, as they always do, the 
pink of good-humour. The Princess Royal had a 
very fine colour ; the two othera were pale. Th^ 
King did a very odd thing by the Princess Royal I 
but I loved him for it. He said, ^ he would ask me; 
as a man of taste, what I thought of the ceiling ?* 
and th^ called upon the Princess Royal to explain 
the allegorical figures on the ceiling ; which she did, 
blushing a litde at first, in the swtetest manner, with 
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a distinct voice, and great propriety in her emphaais. 
This one trait would of itself demonstrate how very 
kind they were. The King began by asking me 
' how I could run away from London^ and give up 
my fees ?* — I told him^ ' that I never minded fees^ 
I but less when they interfered with my sense of 
du^ to him/ The Queen then came up to me, and 
said,/ you have less merit in the visit, because a 
tittle bird has told me, that you are on your way to 
your circuit.* This produced the topic of my circuit ; 
and the King said that ' he understood Moysey to 
be a good man in domestic life.* 

'' We then went slapdash into politics. Queen and 
all. The King bughed heartily at the Raits, by 
that name ; and said, * they were the boldest rats 
he ever knew, for that all the calculation was 
against them. Even **»»** said it was probable 
I should recover : not that / am recovered, accord- 
,ing to some of them : and yet I have read the 
last report of the physicians, which is a tolerably 
^ood proof that I am well. -- By the way, your uncle 
(Lord Camden) is considerably better ; and I flatter 
myself that my getting well has done him good.* 
I then said, that I had left him in some alarm, how 
he was to wear the Windsor uniform with a tie-wig 
over it, from the fear that he should be mistaken for 
an old general who had fought at the battle of Det- 
tingen. The Queen said, ' Oh, Iplead guilty to that, 
and I see you enjoy it. I said Hardinge will enjoy it ; 
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for, though he ia good^^natured^ he loves a little inno* 
cent mischief/ The King, then told me the whole 
story of the conferenoe with Pitt^ commended the 
House of Commons^ and said bis illness . had in the 
end been a perfect bliss only to him^ as proving to 
hiip how nobly the people would support him when 
he was confined. This tempted me to say^ that it 
was no political debate, but the contest between 
generous humanity and mean cruelty, and it inte- 
rested human nature. The King seemed very miKrh 
.pleased with this idea, and worked upon it. I com- 
mended the conduct of the bishops, and it made 
them lajiigh. Said the King, ^ You mean to com- 
^aoend it as^ a waiuler* He talked orer Lord North 
^gnad tbe.Quke of Portland. He talked of the chan- 
cellor, of Loughborough, and even Mr.: Baron Ho- 
tbam* He said, ^ you are almost the only man 
viho love the land for its own sake.* Then we talked 
'Of Mrs. Siddons, Jordan, &c. and the Queen said^ 
^ Siddons . was going to Germany, to make the 
']£l)glisb find .out. by her absence that she. was good 
for souiething.* Then we flew to Handel : after 
Vhich the King made me a most gracious bow, and 
mid> ^ I am going to my dinner.* I was near the 
door, . made a low bow to the females, and de^ 
parted," 

To >per£ect '.His . Majesty Vvecovery, a jaunt to 
.WeymouLh was. determined on early in the sum- 
mer, and:preparations were made accordingly.- 
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The royal party, consisting of their majesties, 
with the Princess Royal, and Lady Gourtoun, in one 
coach, and the Princesses Elizabeth and Augusta, 
a«xx>mpanied by Xiadies Elizabeth .and Caroline 
Waldegrave, in another, . set off from the Queen's 
Liodge, Windsor, at seven o: dock, on the morning of 
the twenty-fourth of July. The other attendants 
<!on5isted of Lord Courtoun, . General de Bude, 
Colonels Goldsworthy and Gwynn, Misses Bumey, 
Planta, 8cc. At three o'clock, the royal tqurists 
arrived at Lyndburst, in Hampshire, near which is 
the manor of Langley, held as a rojralty by the fieu* 
dal tenor of presenting to the King, whenever he 
shall come within the limits of the New Forest, a 
brace of white greyhounds^ with silver 4K>llars, coo- 
pled together with a gold chain, and led by a 
silken string. The lord of the manor, at that pe^ 
nod, was Sir Charles Mills, Bart, an elderly clergy* 
man, who, knowing that His Majesty intended to 
stop at his house in the forest, and which had been 
for years oco«q>ied by the late Duke of Gloucester, 
took care to. be prepared for this ceremony, and was 
in due attendance. Colonel Hay wi^tl, as principal 
bowman of the forest, was in waiting to receive His 
Majesty, attended by all the keepers, in green uni" 
form laced with gold, and ornamented with ribr 
bands, inscribed, '^ God save the Ktng." They ac- 
cordingly met the royal party about four miles from . 
Lyndhurst, and rode with them to the entrance of 
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the King's house^ round which was an innumerable 
crowds upwards of three miles in extent. On alight- 
ing. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester 
received their majesties, whilst the loyal salutatbns 
of the assembled people rent the air. . 

The whole scene, of a mighty monarch familiarly 
unbending in the midst of his subjects, was gratify* 
ing to every breast. After dinner their majesties 
looked out of the windows, to admire the enchant- 
ing . prospect ; and were instantly hailed by a suc- 
cession of national songs, in the choruses of which 
the Queen and princesses joined with the utmost 
good-humour and afiability. In the evening the 
King, accompanied by Her Majesty and the prin- 
cesses, walked round the village, mixing in the 
simplest ' manner with the peasantry, and affably 
noticing all ranks of persons, that came in their 
way during the progress of the ramble. 

On the arrival of the royal travellers at South- 
ampton on the. twenty-sixth, the King and Duke ot 
Gloucester being on horseback, they proceeded 
through the town to the audit house, amidst the 
huzzas of the people, the firing of cannon, the ring- 
ing of bells, and every other possible demonstration 
of joy. At this place His Majesty received a con- 
gratulatory address from the mayor and corpora* 
tion ; after which the party walked to the Water- 
gate quay, where they remained a considerable 
time, to gratify the numerous and anxious specta- 
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tors, and to contemplate the beauty of the scene. 
During the whole of the visit, His Majesty seemed 
in high health and spirits. In his ride through the 
forest, he expressed much delight with the scenery; 
and both he and the Queen had often occasion to 
laugh heartily at some very awkward^ but very 
loyal, salu^tions of the honest countiy folks. At 
the close of their ramble, they called at Colonel 
Hayward's, where they took chocolate, and ex- 
pressed their great delist in the scenery and occur- 
rences of the day ; after which they returned to 
Lyndhurst to dinner. 

In the evening the whole of the royal party 
walked to an eminence in the forest, called the 
Duke of Bolton's seat, in order to enjoy the very 
extensive prospect that may be seen from it. In 
this route they were attended by a very numerous 
but respectful body of the tradespeople, who were 
^aved from a complete wetting by His Majesty's 
skill in the weather ; for, on asking the name of a 
distant object, and being told it was Portsdown Hill, 
the King, instantly turning round, and looking at a 
black cloud, said, facetiously, ^^ And pray, colonel, 
what prospect is that ?—I fancy if we don*t get 
home, we shall isoon know/* In a moment all was 
hurry to return ; and they were just in time to es- 
cape from a summer deluge. The evening was spent 
in domestic amusements, and in witnessing the slight- 
of-hand tricks of the then celebrated Jones, whom 
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His Majesty instantly recollected^ after an interval 
of twenty years. On the twenty-seventh the King 
was occupied ia the morning in reading despafehes 
from the Duke of Leed's office ;: after which the 
royal tourista set off on an extensive excursion 
through the forest^ proceeding to Guffiieils^ the seat 
of the latie Mr* Rose ; thence to Rufiis's stone, an 
obdisk raised to mark the spot where the second 
William was dain by the arrow of Sir Walter Tjrt^ 
rell, ^andng from a tree, as it was said, but sup- 
posed to have been an intentional stroke to get rid 
of a tyrant. Their course thence was to-Boldre- 
wood^ the seat of Lord Delawar, returning to Lynd- 
hurst, where they dined ; and in the. evening they 
visited Lymington, alighting at the towji^hall to re- 
cdve the coi^ratulations . of the > corporation, but 
were' prevented from a walk through the town by 
the bobterouaness of the weather ; so that afi»r 
showing themselves for some time at the windows^ 
they proceeded to enjoy the. extensive prospect 
from Hurl Clifl^ about five miles distant, and thence 
returned to Lyndhurst 

Sunday, the twenly-ieighth^ wbb spent in exercises 
of devotion: the royal family walking to the church 
withiait JKMtentation, . and fbeely mixing in the assem* 
Uedi crowd. The text chosen by the dergyman, 
the Rev* WiUis Gompton, on this occasion, was 
from Gdossians, iii. 35 : ^^ Set your affections on 
things above, and not on things on earth f ' after 
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which there was the very novd'soene of the whole 
ooDgregation'singing^ God Htve^the King^** accom-^ 
paaiedby laetrabieDtai music. In the eimiiYigiy the 
royal party walked, through the town, '^inidst the 
blessiiiga and' salutations of the people^ who were 
now asttmbled from all parts. of the country in the 
most astonishing multitudes. 

On Monday the journey was continued through 
Blandford^ where Hii Majesty reeeivedimO' address ; 
through Salisbury, where, as at many other places 
triumphal urches were raised, with a hogshead of 
strong beer at each : and > m • the * evening ^ they 
arrived at Weymouthj thecoiporation, and numbers 
of the. inhabitants, going to the > turnpike ; from 
whence they preceded tthe iroyai eamagestoGlou'- 
cester House, whilst royld adutes were fired from a 
aloop of war, a custom-house cutter^and the fort. 
'The royal arrival was cdebrated in the evening by 
a generaLillumination. 

To enumerate all the occurrences that took place 
here, • would ' be to ^ exceed the limits of our bio- 
graphy : it is suffident generally to state that all 
unnecessary ceremony and restraint were laid aside; 
that music, walking, riding, and all that belongs to 
rural life, were adopted to amuse the royal party ; 
in all of which the King joined with the utmost 
alacrity. PiArt of every day was occupied either in 
receiving the formal addresses bf the corporation^ 
ot the visits of the hc^lity and gentry of the vici- 
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nity ; and part spent by the King, on horseback, 
rambling over the hills and downs^ or walking on 
the esplanade amidst respectfully joyous groups of 
his loyal subjects. The sabbath day was always 
passed in the offices of religion, the royal family 
walking to church without parade or ceremony, but 
the service always ending with /^God save the 
King.*- 

Thus their majesties led a life of complete rural 
retirement, dispensing with all but the absolutely 
necessary appendages of state ; and in their religious 
humility, general benevolence, and family union, 
setting daily and hourly an example to their sub* 
jects highly worthy of imitation ; and the adoption 
of which can seldom fail to have the strongest ten- 
dency to ensure personal, and to diffuse general 
happiness. In fact, it was noticed that such was 
their goodness and condescension, that no opportu- 
nity was lost of doing good, or of gratifying the 
•wishes of the multitude who flocked from all parts 
to behold their venerated monarchy happy amidst 
his loyal and afiectionate people. 

An additional gratification was frequently given 
to the crowds who attended their evening walks^ by 
the music of the rooms going on board the King's 
barge, and performing in the bay, but within hear- 
ing of the numerous parties on the esplanade. 

In one of the King's excursions, during the hay- 
harvest, in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, he 
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passed a field where only one woman was at work. 
His Majesty asked her where the rest of her com- 
panions were. The woman answered, they were 
gone to see the King. '^ And why did you not go 
with them ?" rejoined His Majesty. *^ The fools," 
replied the woman, '^ that are gone to town, will 
lose a day s work by it, and that is more than I 
can afford to do. I have five children to work for."* 
** Well, then," said His Majesty, putting some 
money into her hands, •* you may tell your com- 
panions who are gone to see the King, that the 
King came to see you.** 

Aepeated excursions were also made to the man- 
sions of the nobility and gentry, within the compass 
of a morning ride : and bathing was adopted both 
by Majesty and the princesses. 

On the ninth of July, the Magnificent, of seventy- 
four guns, commanded by Captain Onslow, (after- 
wards Admiral Sir Richard) came to an anchor in 
the roads, and saluted as usual ; and at five in the 
evening; all the boats of the men of war being 
sent on shore, their majesties and princesses em- 
barked for a short sail in the bay, and went on board 
the Southampton frigate, just arrived in attendance 
on the royal party. The bay was literally covered 
With pleasure boats, which followed the King into 
Portland Roads ; and the whole scene was most 
picturesque and impressive. . 

During the attendance of the men of war, the 
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behaviour of tiie nqral party ooisld nol>liiil to in^ 
gmtiate them, in : the honest seamen's good will : and 
not pn]y was aU uanecesaary cereinony laid aside, 
but^even regai!d ^. pefsonal comfort oSbsa dispensed 
with^ under circumstances which often annoy wai- 
ter, parties. - On one occasion, on the thirteenth, 
the royal party and suite returned from their sea 
exeursiott with . a complete ducking ; for, notwith^^ 
staading:;the heavy rain, and swell of the sea, 
neither the King nor the Queen would suflfer the 
awning to be spread, but seemed perfectly to 
enjoy the frolic, landing in the highest spirits, 
and laughing at each other's wet jackets. 'Even 
the youthful -princesses^ though' almost literally 
half droifoied, pcesjerved their usual good humour, 
and laughed at their own mischance;, when con* 
dolements were offisred^ in all due form and cere- 



On one of those occasions, at noon, the lieute- 
nant of the watcl^ agreeable to nautical custom, 
informed the captain, whilst conversing with His 
Majesty^ that it was twelve o'clock. '^ Make it 
so. Sir," rq>lied the captain; meaning to order 
the beli to be rung for the close of the nautical day, 
and the commencement of a new one. The King 
was instantly struck with this, and with a smile 
observed to the captain— -^^ You, Sir, possess more 
power than I do : I cannot make it what time I 
please.'* 
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When; on the mxtc&eimgdsf, theSdutbompton 
sailed with them on a short (iraiiei, it was the Kingfs 
express order that no salutes should be fired, nor 
even the royal standard' hoisted, either by the 
men of war or the barges^ In short, it seemed 
his anxious wish to get rid of all state ; indeed, 
die whole royal 'party endeared themselves more 
and more every day to thd people on shore, and 
to the officers and seamen afloat, by their habits of 
familiarity^ condescension, and suavity of manners^ 
Throughout the whole of their excursions, th^pe was 
on the part, of the royal pair no assumption of 
painful pre-eminence, or imposing superiority. The 
awe of state was removed by the ease of the gentle- 
man; and the princesses were the theme of praise 
from every tongue. 

The extraordinary attention of the royal visitors 

to the comforts and convenience of all around 

them, was strongly marked on the fifteenth ; when 

hearing that, on their intended visit to the theatre, 

the manager pressed the erection of a superb box 

for their accommodation, they instantly > sent a 

message, with their usual condescending and con« 

siderate goodness, forbidding him to incur any 

unnecessary expense on their account ;• which was 

accordingly attended to: and their mtgedties were 

highly satisfied with the simple preparation of three 

rows being raised in front fo<* the reception ofthein* 

selves and suite. 
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On the following morning the King was both 
amused and delighted with a demonstration of 
simple-hearted loyalty, by the appearance before 
Gloucester Lodge of two waggons loaded with the 
peasantry, principally females, who stopped there 
bareheaded, though under a heavy rain, singing 
^^ God save the King,** accompanied by three loud 
huzzas ; which was listened to by the royal family, 
who also kindly exhibited themselves to the honest 
party. Time now passed oh in aquatic trips, pub- 
lic amusements, country rides, ' sea-bathing, &c.; 
and on the eighteenth, the royal party, except the 
Qu^en, went on board the Magnificent for the first 
timei when the King behaved with the most 
miBirked condescension, remaining uncovered on the 
quarter-deck for some time, bowing to the officers 
as he passed them into the cabin. The behaviour 
of the princesses was equally conciliatory ; and the 
latter gaily declared, that if they had been boys, the 
sea should have been their element. Every part of 
the ship was visited ; and the King was so forcibly 
struck by the whiteness of the decks below, that he 
observed to the Princess Elizabeth his doubts 
whether the palace at Windsor could boast of equal 
cleanliness ; indeed. His Majesty was so delighted 
with the scene, that he promised to Captain On^ 
slow he would bring the Queen to drink tea on 
board, that she might enjoy equal satisfaction. 
The theatre was now become such a favourite 
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resort of royalty, that the manager found himself 
enabled, by crowded houses, to engage the first 
Thespian performers ; accordingly Mrs. Siddons 
and Quick were both on his list, and added to the 
attraction of the scene. On the third of August 
the whole of the royal party went on board the 
Southampton, and proceeded to Lulworth Cove, 
from whence they visited Lulworth Castle, the 
seat of Mr. Weld, brother to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
a Roman Catholic, where they were received by 
that gentleman at the vestibule of the venerable 
castle^ eight of his children dressed in uniform 
being placed on the steps leading up to it. An 
el^ant collation, served up on gold plate prepared 
for the occasion, richly embossed, and each piece 
with the motto of " God save the King," was then 
partaken of ; after which their majesties, &c. pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, and were highly delighted 
with an anthem, which was excellently performed, 
both vocal and instrumental. The pleasure of the 
visit was so great, that the King prolonged it be- 
yond his original intention ; having commanded 
a play for the evening at Weymouth : so attentive 
was he, however, to shew a polite remembrance of 
those lefl behind, that finding his return at the 
proper time somewhat doubtful, he with the most 
marked condescension despatched a servant express, 
to desire that the farce should be performed at the 
usual time of opening the house, in order that the 
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audience might not be totally deprived of amuse- 
ment until his return. This was strongly felt by 
the audience) and when the royal party made 
their appearance, the enthusiastic joy with which 
they were received was highly descriptive of the 
public sentiment. An equally magnificent and 
interesting reception, as at Lulworth, awaited the 
royal visitants at Sherborne Castle, the seat of Lord 
Digby, on the fourth, where they were met on their 
entrance into the park by two societies belonging to 
Sherborne, consisting of upwards of three hundred 
persons, displajring colours, and accompanied by a 
band of music. The concourse of people assem- 
bled of both sexes, well dressed and happy, from a 
circle of forty miles, was almost incredible; and 
the delight of their majesties was extreme, when 
on approaching the Castle they were received by a 
ladies* boarding-school, consisting of nearly forty 
lovely blooming girls, habited in white uniform, with 
royal blue ribbands, inscribed, "God save the King;** 
between whom a passage was formed for their en- 
trance into the house, whilst the charming inno- 
cents strewed flowers in their path, like angels sent 
from heaven. 

The King was now understood to have recovered 
his health in a surprising degree; and addresses 
upon this happy event poured in from every part 
of the kingdom : but in the midst of this blaze of 
loyalty from his own subjects, a most palpable in- 
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suit was offered to him by those who had once been 
under his sway. On the sixth of August, being oh 
board the Southampton, on a cruize in the oiling, 
the royal standard flying, and accompanied by the 
Magnificent, a large American ship, proudly dis- 
playing her thirteen stripes, thought proper to^asis 
close to the Southampton under a press of sail, not 
deigning to pay even the customary salute to a man 
of war, of lowering her topgallant sails. Of this in- 
sult, it was judged improper for the Southamptoh 
to take any immediate notice ; but the Magnificent 
instantly made sail after the rude Columbian, and 
haying fired a shot a-head of her, she thought 
proper to make more than the necessary reparation, 
by lowering both topgallant sails and topsails, as a 
mark of deference. 

Some slight alteration in ministry took place at 
this period, by the Marquis of Graham coming in 
as joint paymaster of the forces, and Lord Chester- 
field as master of the Mint ; on which the whole 
of the cabinet, and other members of the council, 
arrived at Weymouth for despatch of business. 
The affairs of state being disposed of, the whole of 
the ministerial party accompanied the royal ma- 
riners in their usual cruize. The compliments paid 
to Mr. Pitt during the whole of his visit were 
highly marked ; and the people every where evinced 
their sense of his recent patriotic exertions by re- 
peated shouts of " The King and Pitt for ever ! ! V 

K 2 
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As usual, the church was regularly attended on 
the ninth of August ; and in the evening of that day^ 
their majesties, with the utmost condescension, ac- 
companied by the princesses, and attended by their 
suite, drank tea at the assembly rooms, mixing in 
the most familiar manner with the nobility and 
gentry, to the number of upwards of two hundred^ 
assembled there to receive them« 

The King intending to visit Plymouth by land^ 
the Southampton was ordered to proceed to that 
port, whilst the whole royal party set off-on the 
thirteenth, stopping for a short time at Bridport, 
where they were received by the corporation, pre- 
ceded by the union societies, consisting of upwards 
of three hundred persons, walking in procession with 
colours flying, bells ringing, and music playing be- 
fore them '^ God save the King/' Triumphal arches, 
elegantly ornamented, were erected at each end of 
the town, through which their nsajesties passed ; 
and numerous emblematical devices of Ipyalty were 
exhibited on the church and other public buildings. 
On one of the arches, ornamented in a very good 
style with wreaths of roses, laurels, &c. was a com- 
plimentary inscription of ^* Health and prosperity 
to the House of Brunswick T The same demon- 
strations of loyalty were manifested at Charmouth ; 
at Axminster, where the royal party visited the 
celebrated carpet manufactory; and at Honiton, 
where, in addition to what was done at other 
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jplaces, the woolcombers met their majesties, with 
all the insignia of their trade ; whilst at the turn- 
pike the royal carriages were surrounded by up« 
wards of three hundred and fifty young ladies, all 
decorated with white ribbands — a sight which could 
not fail to be singularly interesting, and, in fact, 
drew tears of sensibility from every individual of the 
royal party. 

In the evening their majesties arrived at Exeter, 
where they slept, and were received by the mayor 
and corporation, attended by bands of music^ and 
surrounded by immense crowds, with every possible 
demonstration of loyalty. After stopping one day 
at Exeter, to see every thing worth notice, the royal 
tourists proceeded towards Plymouth, visiting Sal- 
tram, the seat of Lord Boringdon, where they re- 
mained during the Sabbath-day, the sixteenth^ and 
were joined by the Duke of York and Colonel 
Fitzroy, and also by the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord G. Lennox. On the seventeenth, in the 
morning. His Majesty, with his family, arrived at 
Plymouth Dock, where they were received with all 
the honours of a garrison town^ and immediately af- 
terwards proceeded in barges, in grand naval pro- 
cession, on board the Impregnable of ninety guns. 
Admiral Sir Richard Bickertoo. The scene was 
much heightened by the novel exhibition of a very 
handsome man of war's cutter, rowed by six young 
women, and steered by a seventh, all habited in 
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loose white gowns, with nankeen safeguards, aiid 
black bonnets, each wearing a sash across her 
shoulder of royal purple, with " Long live their 
majesties,^ in gold characters. These Devonshire 
mermaids kept close to the royal barge during the 
whole of the excursion, and attracted the notice not 
only of the King, but of the whole royal party. 

The eighteenth was distinguished by a grand naval 
review of a squadron under Commodore Groodall, 
consisting of seven sail of the line and a frigate, 
which was inspected by His. Majesty fiom the 
Southampton, accompanied by the Queen and prin- 
cesses, and attended by the lords of the admiralty, 
&c. To detail all the evolutions is here unneces* 
sary : it is sufficient to state, that as each ship passed 
the royal standard, she cheered, after which the 
whole fired a royal salute. In fact, the scene, at 
a distance of some leagues in the offing, was beau- 
tiful beyond description, as upwards of one hundred 
vessels, df all sizes, were assembled on the occasion, 
either on service or by curiosity : and the whole of 
the royal party expressed the highest delight with 
this novel exhibition. . . . 

On a visit to the dock-yard, on the ensuing day, 
nothing passed unnoticed by His Majesty. He 
minutely examined every thing in the yard, par- 
ticularly the mode of coppering the ships ; whilst 
every process was executed in the various depart- 
ments for his inspection. On his visit to the 
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Victualling Office, on the twentieth, he was very 
particular in his inquiries respecting the quality of 
the provisions ; tasting the biscuit, and ordering 
some of the beef to be sent to Saltram for the same 
purpose. He also took a minute survey of the cita- 
del, of all the military works, and of the gun* 
wbarf ; and examined all parts of Hamoaze, pro* 
ceeding iafterwards to the Maker Tower; assidu* 
ously accompanied, whilst afloat, by the party of 
mermaids already mentioned. A visit to Mount 
JBdgecumbe, from whence the views are most en* 
chanting, filled up the twenty-first ; and on this oc- 
casion the Princess Royal observed to her sister that 
it was only recently they had seen the beauties of 
nature in perfection — ^that their lives hitherto had 
been spent rather in a cloister than in a kingdom, 
abounding every where with such lovely prospects, 
and inhabited by so generous a people. 

After a splendid dinner, the Earl and Countess 
of Mount Edgecumbe sitting at the royal table, 
the party proceeded by water to Saltram, sur- 
rounded by boats filled with thousands of genteel 
people, all manifesting their admiration and loyalty 
by the heartiest and most expressive demonstrations. 

Several days were spent in these and similar 
excursions ; and on the twenty- eighth the royal 
party arrived again at Weymouth, being received 
with the usual naval and military ceremonies. 

Hitherto the theatre had been a constant source 
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of amusement, not only to the royal party, but also 
to the public, who thronged to it every night in 
order to witness the performances of our modem 
Melpomene: that lady, however, having thought 
proper to raise the prices to the London standard, 
the public sentiment was very plainly expressed on 
the evening of the twenty-ninth, when, eveti though 
Isabella might have been considered a loadstone, 
the receipts of the house were not forty shillings 
above the necessary expenses. 

On a nautical excursion on the thirty-first, the 
Queen paid a very handsome compliment to Captain 
Douglas, of the Southampton, presenting him with 
a small gold medallion of that ship, to be worn by 
^rs. Douglas as an ornament attached to her neck- 
lace ; and in the course of this and several succeed- 
ing trips, the. King was highly delighted with the 
sailors* hornpipes, and with their boisterous amuse^ 
ments, in which they were graciously encouraged;* 

* One of the honest tars, who professed to be a poet, with the 
assistance of his messmates, got up a song upon this occasion, 
which was sung to the tune of one of their own hornpipes : a 
short specimen will suffice. 

'' Portland^Road, the King aboard, the King aboard, 

Portland Road, the King aboard. 

We weighed and sailed from Portland Road. 

The King he sat with a smile on his face, a smile on his face, 
The King he sat with a smile on his face, 
To see the after- guard splice the main brace. 
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but more especially with the naval mode of per- 
forming divine service, which took place on board 
the Magnificent, on Sunday, the sixth of September, 
when the whole of the royal family, with a long 
train of nobility, went on board that ship for the 
express purpose. To give an idea of this, we may 
state that an awning was spread over the quarter^ 
deck, whilst flags of all nations were hung round 
from the poop to the mainmast, completely inclo^ 
sing the space like a large apartment. The bin-* 
nacle was fitted up as an altar, serving also the 
purpose of a pulpit. On the starboard side were 
placed chairs for the King, Queen, and princesses ; 
on the opposite, accommodations for the nobility 
and royal suite ; whilst a-midships sat the officers^ 
behind whom were ranged the ship's company, 
seated on forms erected out of the capstan bars, 
placed upon match tubs and shot boxes, so as to 
form a gradual elevation, like the pit of a theatre. 
It was remarked at the time, that the great uni- 
formity of appearance, the attention and solemnity 

The princesses sat upon the skids, upon the skids. 

The princesses sat upon the skids, 

To see the midshipmen play with the kids, &c. &c. ^c.** 

To our readers who are not nautical, it may he necessary ta 
state that the spUcing the main brace, which afforded such 
amusement to His Majesty, was the customary operation of 
serving out a dram, in addition to the allowance to the seamen, 
when they have been for any time exposed to a heavy rain. 
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observed on this novel occasion^ were awful^ and 
did much credit to every man on board ; whilst 
the sovereign himself seemed to feel the full force 
of the scene. The Rev. Mr. Clifton^ chaplain of the 
Goliath^ performed the service^ accompanied by a 
very applicable and most excellent discourse^ deli- 
vered impressively^ but with a pleasing and respect* 
ful diffidence^ before the august visitants^ who were 
very attentive to it^ especially towards the close^ 
when the preacher ventured on a modest but well- 
written panegyric on the best of kings^ for the ex- 
cellent example he had ever shewn his subjects 
upon all occasions^ but more especially in his due 
performance of religious duties. It was observed 
by the spectators that this part of the discourse 
wound up the feelings of the royal family; and 
Her Majesty^ in particular^ could not refrain from 
expressing them by her tears. The Princess Eliza- 
beth also most strongly caught the same emotions 
as her mother at this part of the sermon, and ex- 
pressed them as feelingly. No sooner was the 
service over, than the King stepped forward, and 
addressed Mr. Clifton, thanking him for his sermon^ 
hoping he was not fatigued, with several other 
marks of condescension ; in which he was cordially 
joined by the Queen, who particularly requested 
that the discourse might be transcribed for her 
future inspection. The whole of the royal family 
now retired to the cabin to partake of a collation ; 
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after which the Princess Elizabeth, expressing a 
strong desire to see the ship's company at their 
dinner, was conducted to the break of the quarter^ 
deck, where she remained some time, higlilyde- 
Kghted with the rude scene of comfort, and difius- 
ing her smiles to every tar that came near to her 
place of observation. 

Aquatic excursions still continued, intermingled 
with visits to the rooms, where the royal party 
joined in every amusement without fiiatidious cere«> 
mony, playing cards in the public apartments, 
mixing in the dance on the part of the princesses, 
and all taking leave at the close of the evening, 
as if the mere friendly equials of the assembled 
company. 

On the fourteenth, the royal family departed from 
Weymouth, under every official and every public 
mark of respect and loyalty, and followed by the 
prayers of the poor, both of the town and vicinity, 
to whom they had been constant and liberal bene- 
iitctors ; and on the evening of the eighteenth, after 
passing through Trowbridge, Devizes, and Marl-> 
borough, they arrived at Windsor, amidst the apu 
plauses and illuminations, &c. &c. of the happy 
townspeople. 

It is a remarkable fact, that not only had re- 
peated attempts been made on His Majesty's life at 
different periods of his reign, but that, even almost 
from his coronation, he had been accustomed to 
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receive anonymous letters, threatening assassina-* 
tion. Of these, several were sent during his resi* 
dence at Weymouth ; but they never operated to 
prevent his unostentatious manner of riding out, 
attended only by a single equerry, and a servant in 
livery. Some of these letters indeed went so iar 
as to warn him not to ride out on particular days^ 
or on particular routes ; but these never made the 
slightest impression on him ; nay, he always chose 
the interdicted days and routes for his equestrian 
excursions^ observing, that he was well aware that 
any man, who chose to sacrifice his own life, could 
take away his at any time ; and he hoped, if they 
did attempt it, the attempt would not be made in 
a brutal or barbarous manner. When speaking of 
these things to his confidential friends, his manner 
was always calm and serene, and perfectly devoid of 
fear or apprehension. 

. On the thirty-first of October the remunerations 
to the physicians were finally settled. These con- 
aisted of jfflSOO. per annum for twenty-one years 
to the elder Dr. Willis ; £6bO. per annum for life 
to Dr. Willis, his son ; with thirty guineas per visit 
to Windsor, and ten guineas per visit to Kew, to 
each of the other physicians, which, to Sir Geoi^ 
Baker, who was longest in attendance, amounted to 
about 1,300 guineas. 
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1790. 

New-years day, in 1790, was the first occasion 
on which the annual poetical compliment to ma- 
jesty was omitted. It must be observed, indeed, 
that, contrary to former invariable custom, there 
was no court on that day ; nor did the King appear 
much in public during the early part of the months 
until the prorogation of Parliament^ when, as His 
Majesty* was proceeding to the House of Lords on 
the twenty-first of January, just as he was passing 
towards the Horse Guards, a person of genteel 
appearance threw a large stone with great violence 
into the carriage, which narrowly missed the royal 
person. On this the assailant was instantly appre- 
hended, and appeared to be a half-pay lieutenant of 
the Royals, James Frick by name, the same person 
who had afiixed a paper on the whalebone, in the 
court-yard of St. James's, some weeks before, filled 
with a jumble of incongruities, and which he termed 
a manifesto. 

After a strict examination by the privy council, 
he was committed to Newgate ; but on trial was 
declared insane, and accordingly disposed of as 
usual in such cases. 

The King's birth-day this year was the first on 
which the mail coaches were exhibited in proces- 
sion, when sixteen, drawn by sets of blood horses, 
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in plated harness^ the coachineD*s and guards' ham- 
mercloths in scarlet and gold^ paraded from the 
manufactory at Milbank to the Palace^ and thence 
to the post office, as now annually ^hibited. 

In Oqtober His Majesty as a mark of. distinction 
and respect for the venerable Bishop of Worcester^ 
sent him two full-length portraits of himself and 
royal consort, copied from Gainsborough*s 'admired 
pictures at Buckingham House, which Dr. Hurd 
immediately fixed up in the great drawing-room of 
the episcopal palace, over the fire-place, with an 
oval tablet between, of white marble, on which 
was a Latin inscription, in letters of gold, in- 
forming the spectator of the circumstances of the 
royal gift. 

Another instance of His Majesty's condescen- 
sion and regard for the professors of arts and lite- 
Fature was manifested in his conduct on the resig- 
nation of the chair of the royal academy by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 179^; when, at one of the 
meetings of that body, a letter was read from Sir 
William Chambers to Sir Joshua, written in con- 
sequence of Sir William's interview with the King 
in an early stage of the business, and which, 
among other flattering marks of the sovereign's 
favour, expressed that His Majesty would be happy 
in Sir Joshua's continuing in the president's chair. 

This condescending encouragement did not, how<- 
ever, prevent Sir Joshua's resignation ; yet His 
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Majesty did not feel oflbnded at the refiised com- 
pliance^ as announced in a reply from the artist to 
Sir William. Nay, he even cheerfully granted 
subsequent p^mission to Sir Joshua to resupe the 
chair some time after, when the office was pressed 
upon him by a deputation from the academy. 

It must be observed, indeed, that l^ir Joshua's 
refusal was highly respectful, and most carefully 
worded — ^* that he inferred his conduct must have 
been hitherto satisfactory to His Majesty ; and if 
any inducement could make him depart from his 
original resolution, the will of his sovereign must 
prevail." 

It has been said that the appointment of Sir 
Joshua was, in the first instance, not so pleasing to 
His Majesty as that of Mr. West would have been. 
On that point we shall not hazard an express opi- 
nion ; but it is certain that Mr. West was a great 
favourite with the King^ even long before he was 
appointed Surveyor General of the Royal Paintings. 
With Mr. West the King was always familiar. 
That venerable artist has been heard to relate that, 
being one day in the presence of the monarch, His 
Majesty familiarly asked him how old he was ; and 
Mr. West having stated the number of his years, 
the King rejoined, ^' Then when I die. West, you 
will shake in your shoes.** 

We have seen it also stated, that it was the King 
who first suggested to that eminent artist the pro- 
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fessional study of the scripture history^ and desired 
him to hring his drawings to the palace for his in- 
spection. -Mr. West did so : and, coming at a time 
when the sovereign had with him some dignified 
clergy of the highest order, the company were all 
gratified with the sketches, and particularly with 
their accordance with the sacred text; afibrding 
proof of the painter's acquaintance with the scrips 
tures. ^^ And do you know how that was ?** said 
His Majesty to the prelate who made the remark. 
** Not exactly, your majesty." ^* Why, my lord, 
I will tell you : Mr. West's parents were Quakers, 
and they teach their children to read the Bible very 
young — I wish that was more the case with us, my 
lord." 

Another anecdote on this subject has been related, 
that when His Majesty once signed a diploma of a 
new academician, being attended, as customary, by 
the president and officers, he took up the painting 
which had been brought as a specimen^ of the 
artist's genius ; then looking at it for some time, 
turned round to a young student in the art, whom 
he liberally patronized, and said—** Sir, if ever you 
paint such a picture as this, I will withdraw my 
favour r Come, Mr. West, give me the diploma : the 
sooner I get rid of this disagreeable business the 
better." 

Speaking of youthful artists patronized by His 
Majesty, we may enumerate the late Mr. Hopner, 
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who, we understand, was educated by the King, 
being first placed at an early age in tlie Royal 
Chapel, under the care of Dr. Ayrton, for vocal pur- 
poses; but even then the amiable artist evinced 
such an inclination for the arts, that His Majesty 
determined to encourage him, beneficently bestow- 
ing on him an annuity for the purpose, and placing 
him under Dalton, who at that period held the 
place of librarian in the royal library. On this sub- 
ject vi^e fiilly agree with the late intelligent artist, 
Dayes, that it is impossible to speak of the arts, 
without expressing gratitude towards that great 
patron, whose name, were it to flourish in no other 
way, must be equally sacred to posterity with those 
of Leo, Julius, and all such as have a claim to the 
title of protectors of the arts. Indeed, Mr. Dayes 
most truly adds, that His Majesty did for the arts 
what no monarch of this nation had . ever, done 
before; giving, by his patronage, a turn to the, 
national taste highly beneficial to the profession, 
and which the public are now bound to support 
by a liberal and fair encouragement. In a pecu-*. 
niary point of view, and with regard to the mere act 
of buying, it was justly said, that it was proper to 
consider the King in the light of a private gentle-r 
man, who regulates his expenditure according to his 
income, and also that we ought to be thankful it 
is so. 

VOL. II. L 
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We have seen a whimsical anecdote on this sub^ 
ject^ which heredesenres a place. 

Mr. Sharp, the very excellent painter of comic 
subjects, obtained His Majesty s patronage from the 
following circumstance^ During his pupilage with 
Sir William Beechey, he and his master were at 
Windsor Castle, painting for the King; young 
Sharp was left in the painting*rooa>, to prepare 
some colours ; and while eamestty engaged in hia 
business, he heard the repeated cry of Sharp! 
Sharp ! Sharp ! which is used as an abbreviation of 
the term, 'look sharp,* and which imports this mean^ 
ing to the domestics of the King's household, thai; 
the King is comings and every one must be in his 
station to receive His Mafesty, in the different apart- 
ments through which he usually passes to his own. 
chamber. From the manner in which Shaip waa 
called, he- thought something unpleasant bad ha^v* 
pened to Sir Wittiam Beeehey, and in the utmost 
confbsion ran^down^stairs, wheve^ on the turning o£ 
the aturcase^ lie stumbled over His Majesty, and 
nearty threw him down. When the King recovered 
himself he asked pooc trembling Sharp, his nanuy 
and who he .was, and then went on. Some of Hia 
Majesty^ attendants, immediately began to lecture 
him very severely, on being in.the.way when notice 
had been given that the King \ras eoming. Sharp 
said very innocently, that he was called in a gresU: 
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buhy^ and be ran do^n suAtb, Uhdei* ait impfesiioti 
that Sir William Be^Key had bifeen taken suddenly 
ill. Thfi^ oecasibned tb^ gentletnen in waiting to 
a«k the name of the young artist, who replied that 
hi^ name was HJwrp* An imrtiediate laugh foHowed 
the reply ; the King was instantly made acquainted 
with the particulars of the accident, and was so well 
fileased with the joke, that he proceeded to the 
pttnCin^^^toilf), and entered iiitb a familiar conversa- 
tion wieti S^arp o^ the whimsical incident. From 
Alia tinfte young Sharp became the object of the 
King's notice, and His Majesty ever after patron- 
i^cfd bim. The Queeti, Princesses, and the King, 
^-to him ; atnd Ms j^ortrskifs of the family are highly 
esteeniied'. 

WheA thte conVetfittotl was Settled with Spain, in 
regard to the affair of Nootkdt* Sound, the coi^ora- 
tibtk-of Lcrndbn waited upoh'tb^ King on the twenty- 
fourth of Novembei', to exptf'es^ tbeh* gratitude upon 
the agitable prbsp^cit of i, contihued peace, but 
approving, at the same time, the warlike measures 
winch had led to tbait result. 

To^thk address His Maje^y aiis^ei'edi that the 
proteetion of the naVigatfoti' and commerce of the 
empire n^tn at all timed a pt*incipaf object of his 
attention ; that he was confident of the unanimous 
support of the nation in their defence ; but that it 
was to him the highest pleasure that he had been 
enabled to maititain them without actuat hostility. 

l2 
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It was observed that on this occasion he looked 
remarkably well and cheerful^ and that he delivered 
his answer with pleasing benignity, and character- 
istic elegance, speaking in a tone that vibrated to 
the hearts of his auditors, and betokened high 
health and satisfaction. 

His Msgesty had ever been patron of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, established in the year of his- 
birth, and of which the Queen also was patroness ; 
and he gave them a substantial proof of his favour 
this year, by incorporating them with a royal 
charter. 

Our late venerable sovereign was also patron and 
father of the Royal Society^ being the oldest 
member belonging to it. During the whole course 
of his long reign he shewed a marked attention to 
that learned body, by placing at their disposal 
considerable sums of money towards the promotion 
of science^ particularly in 1760 and 1769* for ob- 
serving the transit of Venus in various parts of the 
globe. 

A most important era in the history of jBritain 
and of mankind was now approaching. In order 
to appreciate it more fully in regard to the vene- 
rated object of this memoir, let us pause for a 
moment to contemplate the real patriot King, the 
man to whom Britain and mankind owe so much ! 

That the situation of a sovereign is little to be 
desired, haa long been the theme of moralists— that . 
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it is as little to be envied is equally true ; but per* 
haps has never been more- wittily expressed than 
about this period, by a young lady of beauty and 
high fashion, during a conversation which turned 
upon the subject of splendour and wealth, a subject 
which^ of course, met with many and animated 
advocates. 

In the midst of this disquisition the lady ob^ 
served with much naivete, that for her part she 
had no ambitious thoughts, and was perfectly well 
satisfied with her condition : — " I do not," said she, 
" even envy majesty itself. Take away the cxter- 
nals, and it remains but a jest." 

It is no easy task to decide whether His Majesty 
has been most exemplary as a father or as a hus- 
band.* Considered in the character of the latter^ 

* Her Majesty's figure was very pleasing^ but her counte- 
nance> though not without attraction when she smiled, could 
not boast any claim to beauty. It is the lot of greatness to 
provoke enmity^ and draw upon itself the shafts of calumny; 
Her Majesty did not escape this common destiny ; but they 
who were most forward to arraign her conduct were too 
often those whose own conduct excluded them fh>m her no* 
tice and approbation. Fertile as England is^ and we hope 
will continue to be, of females no less illustrious by their 
virtues, than by their rank and accomplishments, it would be 
impossible to name one who more faithfully discharged the 
duties of domestic life than did her late Majesty : and this is 
the noblest praise that can belong to a Queen of England. 
The Queen has been frequently charged with economy. This 
charge^- if Ufie, what would it amount to? Economy is idways 
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If« ntaffifested nothing but tenderp^ 9«j affi^oq, 4i|4 
iaflulgenc^j with a h^rt «qsceptib1e of QY^ry 

considered by spendHuriftg as a mean, pitifal qiifdity : but bow 
lyiHPb incoiiveiuexi^e, how muck meannesfj bow miich sacrifice 
of l^onpur and principle, would they i^Toid^ w^ere they to foHow its 
golden rules I We are awaie tbat tbis admirable quality ^ay be 
carried to an excess ; but we are by no means aware tbat Her 
Majesty did so, unless a predilection for simple enjoyments me- 
rits tbat imputation. ^ 

It is an ufidottbfed faot, tbat Her Majesty distributed large 
pum^ of money in the exercise pf private cbarity ; but bef cbfu;itj 
was really priyate, not ostentatiously performed^ tbat tbe world 
migbt applaud tbe giver. It was an express injunGtrun, whicb 
accompanied every act of benevolence on ber part, tbat it sbould 
be kept secret To eacb nurse of ker cbildren sbe gave a pen- 
i|i^ of jnoO«a*ye^rj| af w^ aa to ftevevalof tboir sons. Among 
the many instipices of ber cbaracteri we may select tbe follow- 
ing : Her Majesty took cbarge of, and educated tbe orpbaiy 
cbild of an officer wbo died in tbe West Indies. The child was 
b^i\gb.t tp England by the 9c^e^t of the regineiit. The 
QHeep's notice was att^ac^ hy ^^ adverUsement in tbe public 
Pf pers^ from tb^ mjw^t. Her Majesty n^ onjy ^ucated tUs 
chil/jy hnt pftiHe4 hm ^ ^ ai^ply pfoyid^d for, It is a &o| 
eqi^y kn(^% ^aj; the Qveei^ took ^ni^ her protoc^n the 
1^01^ qf B^ ^f^T IfgleA 9X JivLj^ef^Afjll, au4 edi;^;ftted ber 
aoi^. Tbe49 tigRo factp aro m^ntioped^ i^ioft ^s saUtary inatajaosa 
of Her M^ty'^ VWifU^/?i cbi^riti^e, and bonwi<^i]Me feebnga 
^i 4ii^s|tifl]Xj bqftQ shew the natiMre ^ tbe applio^tiw of ^ 
I^iTgf^ f>^Q>8 <^f mon^ supposed ^ h^^ b^« '^^ h^r pcN^^aioq^ 
^9^y % Ti^x^, a^4 solit^ ^ffi^^i ^M heen cheered by t^ 
tmmSrfme, yiJihout knowing th€^ bfMj^d ^m yhich ih^ suCfSQUf 
propf^aded. Frq^;^ p<4itieal aSairs n^e Iff^pt ^Wdioiis]^ ^Jopf, 
The only ctc^aaipu ^pon vhipb 9h% departed fr<m this coui^ 
^as Q9e th^t fully jiMtified tho riwno^tion. W«^.h4^ t^ tbe fes^ 
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domestic pledsut^. As a feihet be was sa^ere with« 
out being morose, fiiiniliar without any relaxation 

Regency question. The part she then took was equally honour- 
able to lier as a sovereign and aS a wife. In the former capacity 
she adhered to the constitution : in the latter she asserted the 
xi^ts of her husband, when ProTideoce had incapacitated him 
from defending them himself. Her conduct, as might be ex- 
pected> created some enemies ; but they were enemies only be- 
cause she would not sacrifice to their feelings of party spirit her 
own better feelings and unbiased jtidgment. 

"Hiose who hare connected the Queen With the trmsactions of 
this leign, and ascribed to her an ascendant itiflaence, hare 
merely betrayed their ignorance of the means by which the 
political machine is moved. They have also tried to fix upon 
ber Ae Maine of etents over i^hteh she had no controul. But in 
their eager desire to discover imaginary, at least trifling defects, 
they have overlooked her substantial virtue8«-«-tiie unsulfied 
purity of her private life, and the noble example she afforded 
to the women of Great Britain. Upon the conduct of that sex 
mainly rests the edifice of public as well as private toorals ; and 
it is but just to trace to the example which has been given from 
the throne fbr the last fifty years much of that purity by which 
the ftmale character is stiU distingaished in this country. 
I>uring that time, no womati, however elevated her rank, or 
powerful her connexions^ if her reputation was known to have 
snfilered the slightest taint, was permitted to appear in the pre* 
sence of Het Majesty. 

An anecdote is related of the Queen, which forcibly rlhtstfstes 
Ihe lofty principles of mond virtue thai always influenced her 
conduct with regard to the ladies who Ibrmed her court. An 
apf^catrott was made to Her Majesty to receive a titled female, 
whose name was not free ftom taint. The request was hnme- 
diately refused. " What shall I say to my friend?" answered 
the intercessor. '' Tell her,'' replied the Queen, << that yon 
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of parental authority, and always affectionate, but 
without that weakness which often makes youth 
too presuming. Of his personal kindness to his 
children, the following anecdote will be sufficient 
proof. 

Some years ago, many individuals were infected, 
by the influence of fashion, with a disease, mental 
only we presume, whimsically called porcelanU 
mania, or the propensity to gather old jugs, tea- 
pots, and every other kind of earthenware that 
bears the stamp of age and ugliness. In one in- 
stance this mania turned to a remarkably good 

did not dare to ask me :" an answer worthy of a Roman matron, 
and conveying, at the same Ume, a keen reproof to the lady who 
had dared to make such a solicitation. 

When faction raged furiously against the King, not a reproach- 
ful word was uttered to the disparagement of the Queen, who, 
by steering clear of all parties, and preserving a steady deport- 
ment in private life, secured universal esteem and admiration. 
The Kmg cherished jfbr her the fondest affection, and his mother 
placed in her unbounded confidence. A numerous fieunily 
blessed the nuptial bed, and cemented the ties of love. The 
virtues of the Queen expanded with her cares ; and in maternal 
attention, as well as in conjugal attachment, she shone a bright 
example in an evil age. Her children were not left solely to 
attendants and tutors. She had them continually under her own 
inspection ; and even in the hours of relaxation from study they 
were hardly ever out of her sight. She was their first instruc. 
tor ; nor, when they were advancing in their studies under their 
respective teachers, did the Queen neglect to examine into their 
progress in learning, or intermit her own prelections, whenever 
she found an opportunity and occasion for them. 
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account. A late collector of great celebrity hear- 
ing that one of His Majesty's amiable daughters 
bad been seized with the malady, thought it a good 
opportunity to gain her favour by some offerings 
suited to her particular fancy. With this view he 
visited all. the blind alleys and courts where such 
things were likely to be found, and in a little time 
his stock was considerable. The next step was to 
communicate a selection to the princess, in doing 
which there was a little diflScuIty. The old pieces 
of china were of course much admired, and when 
be> royal highness was humbly requested to accept 
them, she felt quite enraptured with the acquisi- 
tion, though very reluctant to deprive the owner of 
such valuables. Having thus secured his footing 
in the good graces of the princess, our virtuoso very 
wisely followed it up, by adding an article now and 
then to her collection, always keeping the choicest 
in reserve for the great object which he had in view. 
Such repeated attentions did not fail to call forth 
many acknowledgments, and sincere wishes to re- 
turn the obligation in some manner or other. To 
all these expressions of kindness the answer was 
uniform, that the collector was amply rewarded by 
the condescension with which he was treated by the 
illustrious personage. At length, however, a situa- 
tion, not more than three thousand a-year in value, 
was about to be vacant, for the possessor, an anti- 
quary also, lay on his death-bed. The time was 
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now c<Mke^ therefore, for the decMiOQ of our col* 
lector's fortune: he packed up his most prectoas 
cargo of japan ; and^ having at all titnes access to 
his patroness, he astonished her by^ this inestimable 
addition to her store. She was now so completely 
oppressed, that nothing could set her tnind at rest 
till she had evinced how deeply she was afiected by 
her worthy friend's goodness. On this the collector 
humbly presumed to inform the princess, that 
though he never had been moved by any other 
ambition than that of gratifying her taste, yet there 
happened just then to be an object, which, if it 
could be procured by her gracious interest, would 
make him the happiest man in the world. The 
princess was impatient to know what it was ; and 
that very instant hastened to her excellent father to 
urge the request, that her much valued friend might 
succeed to the expected vacancy. The King, who 
had long penetrated into the secret views of this 
apparently disinterested virtuoso, could not refrain 
from laughing : but, after much importunity, he 
said, '^ Well, well : go along ; your china mer^ 
chant must be paid for bis mugs I suppose, but let 
me tell you, that the price is unconscionable." 

Much as has been said of the increase of vice in 
latter days — an increase we shall not deny, eon^ 
sidering the increase of population and of luxury, 
we have, perhaps, very ample reason to be grateful 
that the increase has not been much greater. And 
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to whoffB ar« we indebted for ihU ^ We BfaiU at 
9Dce My^ under Providence, to the TirtuKms pair 
who ao long fiUfld tbe thrans of Great Britaiit. 

To God, our first thanks are due; but let us not 
be unmindrul of the inatruments which he was 
Ijracioualy pleased to raiae up for ow hi4)pine8s and 
moral loiproveinQnt. 

At the commencement of the reign, vice was 
advandng with rapid stq)s into the recesses of 
piivate Ufe ; aod it is to the throne that we owe 
tbo check which was put upon ks jK-ogresa. In 
fyct, it had already taken sneh high ground in the 
QOipir? of fashion, that nothing hut the example 
of th« fnonarcb, and hia prudent, though so youth*- 
fill bride^ eould have driven it into disgrace and 
privacy. 

XhQ first efficient duties fell upon the Queen ; 
and well has it been said, that pure and imaiaeu- 
Ifite herself, she ffom the first required that the 
WNoiie qualities should attach to her court, refusiog 
to cons^iitto any act of self^degradation, or to iden* 
tify herself with those who bad stained their repa« 
tatioo. Indeed, as the presentation to the drawing- 
room was then most particularly considered as the 
sole introduction to high life, she had a powerful 
weapon to wield ; and she wields it to good pur«- 
pose, by at once proscribing from her aocietyaU 
lemales of bankrupt or even of aoihiguous character 
-^demireps, as they were then called ; nev^ adr 
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mitting to her public, or private parties anylady^ 
however high in rank^ if she had in the slightest 
degree forfeited her claims to general respect. 

The palace thus became like the sanctuary of 
religion and virtue^ where, like the good genius of 
the place, she sat with a magic circle around her^ 
over which no unhallowed footstep could pass. 

This scrupulous observance of propriety of con- 
duct in the higher ranks soon found its way into 
all the subordinate gradations of society ; and we 
can safely assert, whatever those of morbid sensi- 
bility may say to the contrary, that in proportion 
as the higher circles became virtuous and discreet, 
and in proportion as they left off French manners 
and French fashions, so the descending ranks im- 
proved their morals by copying their examples^ 
and formed their manners by the improved prac- 
tice. 

To those who oqly know society since the im- 
portation of the dissolute habits and shameful 
nudities of the French revolution, this may appear 
exaggerated ; but to those whose memory extends 
through half a century, we fearlessly call for justifi- 
cation. 

This amelioration, first begun with the fair sex, 
had soon an evident improvement upon the male^ 
notwithstanding the macaronies, the fops, the 
bucks, the bloods, &c. who then disgraced society, 
like the dandies and exquisites of the present day ; 
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and in proportion as the loveliest part of society 
were accustomed to hold themselves in due reve- 
rence, to maintain their own dignity, and to pre- 
serve their own worth nnsullied, so did they now 
begin to be respected, worshipped, and paid homage 
to by the men. 

In fact, patriotism was now fixed upon a sure 
foundation. He who could depend upon the truth 
of his partner — he who could look round his fire" 
side, and call every thing there his awn, could not 
fail to love the country which contained such bless- 
ings ; and to that increased love of country, thus 
engeiidered and nurtured, it is not going too far to 
say, that Britain is indebted for her escape from 
French revolution, and from French invasion and 
plunder. For this happy nation God raised iip 
virtue as our shield and defence— it is now our 
duty to be grateful. 

Such are some of the results of the i-oyal system, 
aided as it Was by the co-operation, support, and 
advice of our lamented monarch ; all of whose 
actions were in strict unison and concert witb 
the virtuous plans of the partner of his heart.* 
Throughout the whole of their long reign, their 
private economy, their domestic arrangements, were 
a pattern to every class of their subjects. Employ- 
ing their whole influence to arrest the torrent of 
fashionable dissipation, they never gave the slight- 
est sanction by their authority, by their example, or- 
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their neglect^ to ^nf imioTAtion: on the estabfisfatti 
aod accredited moral usages o£ ILfe^ They never 
allowed novelty to^ be aa exeiue fer admitting dpe- 
cmfts refinements (m ancient discipline^ nor for 
weakening or abrogating the calls to the moral 
duties. They never for a moment permitted it tabe 
believed; that rank couiki confer «iy privilege to vio- 
late the laws of moral order; but by their practice 
evinced thear own belief that it rather founded an 
additional claim for the strictest compKance with 
the behests of virtue. 

One great object with them was to do away a 
silly pngndice^ then daily beconuag more &shion- 
able,. that a fausbaod and wife should never be 
seen together. In this respect, indeed, they set a 
splendid example, shewing themselves to be^ when 
not prevented by stete affiiirs or ceremonies, what 
Goi) and nature intended a man-ied pair should be 
ittthe mutual offices of protector and companion ; 
almys! fiUtng up the intervals of public duty by 
domestic: endearments, whether in the sliades of re* 
tOttflient,. or joining in public: scenes, as they often 
di^ laying aside all the reserve of royalty, and mix« 
tog with tlneir snbjects in every laudable and irnio- 
cent anmsement. 

Respecting doinestic arrangementsy the King had 
some peculiar habits. , Buckingham House, for in« 
stanee^ was embelHsbed with tbe chcncest works of 
art froot Hampton Court, Windsor, and the old 
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pdace at Keamigton. There afeo were the cartoom^ 
of Raphael* for naany yearf ; and even when they 

* Raphael painted them for the adornmeat of the Vatiean, un- 
der die pretectioiy of Jufins II. aod Leo X., and sent them to be 
Qopicd m tapestry in FlaadecB^ at thtift time ejocdling in this 
ipeciea of mwufactory : hut fioia a variety of circumstances, 
great delay occur/ed in the completion of this process, and th^ 
were not finished till considerably after RaphaePs death, and the 
sacking of the city of Rome, in 1527. llie originals remained 
■eglected m the work-room* of the manufactorf, owing to the 
TeroHHicm^tlial followed sooa ^fter in the Low Couatries,. which. 
pxt an end to alL encouragement of the fioe arts. The sevens 
cartoons in question, however^ escaped the wreck of others,. 
which were considerably mutilated, and parts only of whiph are 
presenned in difilsrent collections abroad. Rubens bought the 
teren and only perfect ones fbf Gharies I. and CromweU after- 
wards pawned them to the Putoh* Then it weji thafe they fell 
into the hands of the Spanish court, when, being on their paa» 
sage, the galleon was captured by an English vessel, and the 
chests or packages in which the cartoons were deposited (con- 
taining, we must suppose for the sake of concealment, muskets 
and other military instnimeits) were^canied to-Unnptoa Court, 
ttod. placed in one of the aoti-ehambersy or acene*Boom» of the 
Great Hall of Audience, at that, time fitted up as a theatre for 
the entertainment of King William's court. Sir (jodfrey Kneller, 
the great painter of crowned heads, having occasion for speci* 
mens of foreign military weapons to illustrate his warlike trophies 
in the adornment of the palace, had recourse to these Spanish 
cheats, as likdy to afibid patterns of weapons used by: that na- 
tion in combat;, and in his search» at the bottom of the pack- 
ages, he found some painted strips, which, on examination, his 
penetrating eye discovered to be tliese matchless master-pieces 
of the immorM Raphael. Prom that motfient they have con* 
tinned to be the pride and boast of ^ English nation : and but 
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were removed to Windsor, still the collection at the 
Queen s palace was very rich, as containing incon- 
testably the most valuable paintings belonging to 
His Majesty as private property ; notwithstanding 
which, the apartments in that palace, in regard to 
furniture, were by no means fitted up in a style of 
elegance equal even to the dwellings of the opulent 
in the metropolis. 

A small portion of it might be considered as 
sumptuous ; but the greater part was old fashioned; 
and there was not a single carpet to be seen 
throughout the mansion. His Majesty really con- 
sidering it as a fashion too effeminate for adoption. 
It may be observed, however, that the grand draw- 
ing-room was fitted up in the modern style, and 
with peculiar taste and elegance, as the embroideries 
were the industrious handy-work of the royal 
daughters. Most of the ancient paintings had been 
selected with great taste and judgment by the King 
himself; and many modem works of native artists 
were to be found tdere : indeed, the walls of one 
entire apartment were covered with large paintings 
by Mr. West, and with prints from some others of 
his best works. 

Gainsborough's pictures also were numerous : and 
the royal collection of miniatures was very fine. 

In literature, as the King spared no expense, so 
for this accidental circumstance^ they might have lain in con- 
cealment till entirely destroyed by time. 
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hispnVate library in town was very- voluminous, but 
at the same tioie very choice. It occupied- tv<ro 
long rooms, and a very fine rotunda, lighted from 
above, where the venerable monarch used often to 
pass his mornings, even when literary men, particu- 
larly Dr. Johnson, were not excluded. Yet, with 
i\\ his wish to make his library valuable, he prac- 
tised great forbearance. Indeed, of that, and of his 
zeal for general literature^ a stronger proof could not 
be manifested than in the order which he gave to 
the person whom he commissioned to purchase 
books for the library at Buckingham House— ^never 
to bid a farthing against a scholar, or professor, or 
indeed any person of moderate means, desiring a 
particular volume for his own use. 

At this mansion, private levees, balls, concerts, 
and other entertainments, divested of court etiquette, 
were frequently given; and with a degree of ex- 
emplary prudence highly praiseworthy : they were, 
generally speaking, less splendid than many of those 
given by private individuals ; not from parsimony, 
Wever, as was idly said, but from pure afiability, 
which wished to waive all ffplendour, except the 
personal splendour that .must always accompany 
Toyalty, and thereby render the guests as happy as 
at home. 

The King's fondness for hunting was often ridi- 
culed ; but it ought to be recollected that his great 
object was to adopt the severest exercise in order to 

VOL. II. M 
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repress corpulency. In the pursuit of this amuse- 
ment he was always condescendingly happy to be 
accompanied by his subjects of every rank ; and he 
never failed to find out, and converse with, all those 
who appeared to be daring riders. 

Indeed, whenever he understood that from the 
arrivals at Windsor there was a probalMlity of a full 
field, he always directed a stag of speed and bottom 
to be selected for turning out ; and even increased 
the number of his hunting days, in order to gratify 
persons of respectability, who came down expressly 
for that amusement. We have also seen an anec* 
dote of two young Eton scholars, who, whilst spend- 
ing their holiday with a friend at Sunning Hill, had 
wandered into the forest, where they met a fi'esh 
looking old gentleman in the Windsor uniform, 
who stopped them, and jestingly asked if they 
were playing the truant? They gave an -account of 
tfaenrsehrei, and said that they had come to see the 
King's stag*hounds throw off. '^ The King does not 
hunt to*day,'* said the kind stranger, '^ but when 
he does I will let you knowi and you must not 
come by yourselves, lest you meet with some acci- 
dent Hiey parted ; and two or three days after, 
while the family at Sunning Hill were at breakfast, 
one of the royal yeomen prickers rode, up to the 
gate, to acquaint them that the King was waiting 
till he brought the two young gentlemen to a place 
of safety, where they might see the hounds throw off. 
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His attention to the pleasrorts of his Mib)6cts he 

■lanifesCed on many other points i and^ as in all 

biisinesa^ and in every airang^taient of the day^ he 

was aa punctual as time^ so he always deemed it 

essentially necessary to observe the same punctu* 

afity with the audience of the theatres, when he 

oomtnaoded an entertainment. There was one in* 

stance of his being detained by a special council, 

when a message came to the managers, in less than 

half an hour after the usual time of beginning the 

play, that His Majesty was prevented from coming. 

In this he followed the example of his illustrious 

grandfather, GeorgelL, who onee, when business 

detained him a single quarter of an hour, which 

deferred the beginning of this pl^y^ ^^ he approach-* 

eddke front of his box, took out his watch, and, 

as it were, presenting its dial to the house, made a 

condescending bow. 

On this subject we have secii it stated, that be- 
ing solidted, in his latter years, to go to one of the 
theatres on a particular occasion. His Majesty con- 
descended to ask a piiMis and iiged female servant in 
hie establishment what she thought upon the sub* 
jeet, and then, before he could receive an answer, 
he said^ ^^ They tell me that many persons will suf- 
fer greatly in their circumstances from my absent*' 
ing myself; what can I do ? I really ought to be 
thinking aboiit other things in my old age.'* 

His high sense of religion is well known : but 
M 2 
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there are a thousand little anecdotes of his private 
observance of its forms^ and principles which are 
highly honourable to his memory. During the 
period of his frequent visits to Kew, a lady, on a 
visit at this palace^ found in the King's chamber an 
old rbook of family prayers. In the first, on the 
Lord's day, the following, among other pious senti- 
ments, occur :-T-'' Guide and defend our most gra- 
cious Sovereign Lord, King George ; let his days 
be many, his councils wise and religious, and his 
reign happy to himself and people," &c. In his 
own hand-writing, he had efiaded the words '^ King 
George,** and written, ^* tht/ servant.** 
'. We have seen another anecdote, that, looking one 
day at some plate recently sent over from Hanover, 
the King observed the motto of, the Electorate, 
which he rendered in English to an attendant, '^ I 
trust in my sword." *' This,** said His Majesty; " I 
always disliked — my motto is, I trust ' in the 
Christian religion, for therein is my trust and con- 
fidence ;*' adding, ** Think you it is possible for any 
one to be happy and comfortable in himself, who 
has not that trust and confidence? I know there 
are those who affect to be at ease while living in a 
^tate of infidelity; but it is all affectation : it is 
only the semblance of happiness : the thing itself 
is impossible.*' The last sentence the King uttered 
with so much pious fervour, that an involuntary tear 
dropped firom bis eye, and his attendant could not 
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refrain from sympathizing deeply in the tender and 
devout emotion which it discovered. 

When one of the youngest princes was hourly 
expected to die^ the King was sitting on a Sunday; 
reading a sermon to his family. An attendant came 
in with the tidings of the child's death. The King 
exchanged a look with him,r signifying he under- 
stood his commission, and then proceeded with his 
reading till it was iBnished. 

His anxiety to bring up his-children in religious 
sentiments was alMrays ardent. This -was fully ex- 
empli^ed by his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, when a vote of thanks was moved on his 
leaving the chair, at the meeting of the British 
and Foreign School Society: — " To me there is no 
merit due; for whatever zeal I may manifest for 
the prosp^ty of this' institution, I am indebted to 
the pressing injunctions of my royal father.** 

The habitual piety of his late Majesty was al- 
ways the most striking part of his character. 
Those who have been with him in his morning de- 
votions at the private chapel at Windsor will never 
foi^et the fervour of his responses during the service. 
This constant sense of religion doubtless contributed 
to the invariable firmness and serenity of his mind. 
Yet, even amidst his devotions, he was not un^ 
mindful of due etiquette : and a whimsical story 
is related of a familiar reprimand which he gave on 
one occasion to the gallant Sir Sydney Smith, who 
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unwittingly had failed in point of strict court qcre^ 
monial. 

It was always customary for His M^esty to roll 
up the printed form of prayer, and. with it to bieat. 
time to the music of the choir whilst, performing 9 
and at other times to point with it to specific part9 
of the service in the Prayer Book^ whenever any of* 
his immediate attendants appeared negligent or in-!* 
attentive. Two young marquises, of political Rnd 
military celebrity, are said to have freqii^tly re-* 
quired ^uch notice when they officiated as train- 
bearers : but, on the monung in question. Sir jSyd^ 
ney, having several times shifted At5 bhrthy hap- 
pened to place himself under the orgfoi, ^nd in^me^ 
diately before the royal desk^ The King ipstantly 
noticed this, and good^humouredly gave the gallant 
seaman a tap on the head with his paper s^roll^ 
which soon recalled the future conqueror of Acre 
to a sense of his heedless impropriety^.and excited 
considerable risibility amongst the company, whilst 
Sir Sydney sought shelter from the general laugh be- 
hind the two Duchessespf Rutland, who thus covered 
the retreat of the man who had never Red before. 

Besides attending divine worship, he made it a 
rule to read Barrow's $ermons every Sunday even- 
ing; having previously marked off with. a pencil 
the^ divisions which he intend^ to, readt 90 that the 
entire, collection, with a little vari^ion, lasted ^U 
the year, round* 
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Hie King ^^as always a friend to religious liberty. 
Htt joiner was a Methodist preacher ; and his body 
coachman was a rank Methodist The person last 
alluded, to was old Daddy Saunders. It was known 
to the King that his coachman was a Methodist, 
bat that nefver caused him to get oite unkind word ; 
and His Majesty, when the old man had retired, if 
be met him^ never &iled to stop his carriage to say, 
" Saunders^ how do yon do r 

We. may add an anecdote, which states that the 

late Mr. Wathen, the celebrated oculist, in one of 

his interviews with the King, took the liberty to 

observe, ^^ I have often thought of the words of 

Solomon : ^ When the ri^teous are in authority, 

the people rejoice ;* and if your Majesty could al« 

ways appoint servants of that character, the voice of 

rqoicing would be heard throughout the empire.** 

« Wathen," replied His Majesty, " these are the men 

I have sought for ; but when I have required their 

services, I have often been disappointed ; for I find 

that men distinguished by habits of piety prefer re* 

tiremeot; and that, generally speaking, the men of 

the worU must transact the world*s business.** A 

remark equally demonstrative of a discriminating 

mind' and a pious disposition. 

Lord Mansfield on making a report to the King 
of the conviction of Mr. Malowny, a Catholic 
priest, who was found guilty, in the county of 
Surrey, of celebrating mass, was induced, by a sense 
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of reason and humanity, to represent to His Ma- 
jesty the excessive severity of the penalty which the 
law imposed for the offence. The King, in a tone 
of the most heartfelt benignity, immediately an- 
swered, " God forbid, my lord, that religious dif^ 
ference' in opinion should sanction persecution, or 
admit of one man within my realms suffering un- 
justly ; issue a pardon immediately for Mr. Ma- 
lowny, and see that he is set at liberty." 

On another occasion, passing through a town 
near Windsor, a rabble were collected, interrupting 
the devotions of some itinerant Methodists, when 
the King, inquiring the cause of the riot, was told 
that it was only some afl&ir between the townspeo- 
ple i and these enthusiasts : but he. immediately re- 
plied : " The Methodists are a very quiet kind of 
people, and will disturb nobody : and if I learh that 
any persons in iny employ disturb them, they shall 
instaiitly be dismissed/' This soon spread through 
the place, and tranquillity was almost! instantly 
restored. 

In perfect consonance with this,^ is an;anecdote, 
which states! that an under garden3fer,twith whom 
the King was accustomed familiarly . to converse, 
was missed one day by His Majesty,! who inquired 
of the head gardener where he was.' " Please your 
Majesty," said the gardener, *' he is so very trouble- 
some with his religion, and is always talking about 
it/' " Is he dishonest ?" said the King : " does he 
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n^I^ct his . work ?** " No, your Majesty : he is very 
bonest : I have nothing to say against him for that/ 

*^ Then isend for him again," said the monarch : 
'^ why should he be turned off? Call me Defender 
of the Faith! Defender of the Faith! and turn 
way a man for his religion ?*• The King had learnt, 
from this good ' man, that the place of worship 
where he attended was supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, and was in the habit of giving him a 
guinea for the quarterly collection. 

Since the publication of our first edition, an im- 
mense variety of anecdotes have found their waiy 
iotofthe. world,' as may justly.be expected, all 
highly illustrative of what we have already related. 
From the pulpit, also, much in favour of His Majes- 
t/s character has been heard. 
• One reverend clergyman says, '' Let us come to 
the' consideration of that quality in our deceased 
nxgiarch, without which ho genuine Englishman—* 
no Englishman cast in the mould of the g<k>d old 
time of the Reformation-r-would consent to con- 
sider the character of, their fellow-countryman as 
complete, that quality" which is^ in fact, the basis 
of all that is good and greiat in the mind and habits 
of man.' ' The deceased King was a man of scrip- 
tural, habitual, practical piety. In saying that his 
religion was scriptui^l, I mean much by the ex- 
pression. His principles, views, tastes, interpreta- 
tions of doctrinie, and conceptions of practice, were 
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ftithfttlly, simply, exclusively drawn from bdy. 
writ He regarded with alarm the slightest: devia*- 
tioh from a scriptural model. He has been heard 
to express a wi^h to hear less of Socrates^ and 
more of Christ, from the pulpit He was deeply 
attached to the formularies and iiomilies of our own 
church"*-oompositions which it is impossible to 
estimate too highly— «aad of the authors of which it 
may be said, that having, as it were, stepped ^J&9# 
into the troubled . pool* at the period <g£ tb^ Refer- 
mation, they appear beyond all others to have ex* 
perienced its healing efficacy/* 

Another asks in what kingdom, '^ except that of 
Britain and Ireland, and onder whose reign^ except 
that of George the Thind, has provision been made 
equal to what we have die happiness of witnessing, 
for schooU adapted to the lower classeS'^Hfer Chris- 
tian missions in Mahometan and Heathen lands -«- 
and for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures ? Hie 
flame kindled at home, is spreading, in every direct 
tion, abroad ; so thatwe can hardly name a ctvi* 
lized or undvilized portion of the earthy accessible 
to British travellers, 4ind whence the means' of re- 
ligious ' instruGlion"arenot cepdled by force, which 
is not aktedy benefited, and likdy to be benefited 
still more, by the -prudence, generGlsity^ and zeal, of 
Clhristian^ resident or bom in this much favoured 
island. Thus the i^pirit of comtrierce^ adrontnre^ 
and discovery, so cliaraoteristic of our fellow-sub* 
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jectSj and ao (dUtiocdy encouraged by oar late sove- 

reign^ bas^ at ki*^ been made subservient to the 

noblest purposes ; and our vessels^ oontaining trea^ 

auiies^ compared with which those of the proudest 

oriental poteiDtates must be pipnojuooed <niere toys^ 

are^oae and going to enrich ^od bless every shore/* 

We may add^ that when a Bible Society , was 

formed at Wii^lsor, His ; MajeWy had the names, of 

tht committee presented to hira^: which consisted 

«mong. others of various clei^men; but the name 

Qf Mr. JC th0 Independent biilii«ter9 being omitted^ 

he keenly inquired the reason, and desired that the 

naine of that good inan mig^t instantly be added. 

Another Yenevable.ppestob9ervf5S, that his reli- 
gion was not mer^ a public religioOi^^^^KKsasionsiJly. 
assumed for political or popular puiposes— soon to 
be had asidei and to be: separated from. his private 
habits. It pervaded all his deportment, and formed 
his character. It . was real . and personal. It was 
^demonstrated by his. devotional apirit^ and by his 
invariable practtioe of devoting one hour every morn- 
ing to reading the Scriptures,, and to closet-prayer* 
It has been added, that HisMi^ty in his own 
prayer-boob erased the words ^' 'His most gracious 
Majesty,** in the place in which he is prayed.lbr 
under that title, and substituted the words, a sinner« 
His regard for, and study of, the Sacred Scrip* 
tures was ev&nced by an anecdote of a gentleman, 
who^ caUing upon his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, found him with his Bible befi>re 
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him, in which be observed were marked 'several 
passages; upon which he said that His Royal 
Highness must be an attentive reader ' of the 
Scriptures : the Duke rephed, " What would you 
say, if you were to see my father's Bible?" 
• On this subject we may observe, that His Ma- 
jesty's conversation with Joseph Lancaster is well 
known ; but his noble declaration in favour of in- 
structing the poor cannot be too often repeated — 
" he hoped thie day would come, when every poor 
child in his kingdom should be taught to read the 
Bible." 

That wish has certainly been fulfilled^ in regard to 
the capability of reading; but we are sorry to confess 
that other works are too much the object of study^ 
instead of the Scriptures: . 

One other of the current anecdotes we shall 
introduce. 

It is well known that His Majesty was always 
partial to the employment in his service of sober 
and religious persons, with whom he would fre- 
quently converse on various topics, to elicit infor-* 
niation. On one occasion, seeing a yoiing female 
domestic in tears^ he catechised her on the cause ; 
and finding her grief arose from being prohibited 
by a superior from going to a dissenting meeting 
in the neighbourhood, His Majesty called upon that 
superior^ and reproved her sharply, declaring he 
would suffer no persecution during his reign. 

It is recorded by the Marquis Caraccioli^ in his 
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elegant memoir oflheilife of Ganganeili, that when 
that pontiff entertained the late Dukes of Glouces- 
ter; and Cumberland, on their visit to Rome, he 
received from His Majesty, together with some 
sjdendid presents, a very affectionate letter of ac- 
knowlec^Ddent for the hospitality his brothers had 
experienced from him. ^'. £ il Re dlnghilterra 
medesimo.gli .scrisse nella maniera pid affetuosa per 
ringraziarlo della magqificenza, colla quale aveoa 
ricevuto i suoi fratelli^ e gli mand6 i pid bei regali. 
Olte di qu^to.accett6 ancora la sua mediazione per 
riconciliarsi col Duca di Cumberland.*'' 

; Ij(isr Majesty's muaificence to the late Cardinal 
York is well known, as are also the posthumous ho-' 
nours bestowed upon his remains by his present Ma- 
jesty, George. the Fourth, and which occasioned the 
gallant CaptjBiin Stuart, of Invemahoyle, upon being 
taunted for holding a commission under His Ma- 
jesty, while he was a professed Jacobite, to express 
himself in the. following, manner: *^ By heavens, 
the King biimself is a Jacobitie,.and every son that he 
has : there is not one of them, if he had lived in my 
brave father s days, but would have been hanged to 
a certainty.'* 

His kindness to the Stuarts shewed an equal 
liberality in political sentiments ; and a little anec- 
dote, not generally known, and here rather antici- 
patory, of the late Daniel Isaac Eaton, exhibits a 
degree of personal forgiveness which the world were 
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not disposed to give bim credit for. After EatonV 
outlawry, he ventured to return ineognito to this 
country ; but not darmg to trust to the mercy of the 
attorney- general or the cabinet^ he resolved to ap- 
ply to majesty itself. Eaton was nearly the same 
age with the King. His father had held some 
infisrior situation in the Prince of Wales's household, 
and Daniel bad been, in some degree, a temporary 
playmate of the young heir«>presumptive. On this 
chance he ventured to rely ; he took an opportunity 
of placing himself ia the court-yard at Windsor^ 
when His Majesty was going to mount his horse on 
a hunting party. The King, whose recollection of 
individuals was most extraordinary, instantly recog. 
ntsed his quondam playfellow, but without being 
aware that he was the prosecuted outlaw^ until, in 
answer to his inquiries, Elaton informed him of his 
situaticm, and of the risk he then run : when the 
benevdent monafch at once quieted his fears^ ex^ 
claiming ^^ Never fear! never fear! I will talk to 
Pitt r-*and, in feet, in a few days the outlawry 
was reversed. 

The benevolent interest which His Majesty took 
in the question of the Slave Trade is well known ; 
3ret such wb» the rancour displayed against the 
ro^at femily at the time alluded to, that the very 
party who were the most clamorous about saUe 
liberty^ made it a subject of caricature of the royal 
household, insinuating that the Queen had taken 
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advantage <^ the popular cry to adopt a sygtem of 

iloineattc ecoaomy by tfaefcBfiise of 'sugar. 

Of the King*8 veady wit many fnstances might 

be given: for the p^eanit let tfak suffice : 

Hia Majesty^ In one of hb rides near Richmond^ 

obaeired a handsome hooae, which was either a 
new ereotien^ or had been considerably altered ; and 
bring curious to know who was the owner, he made 
the necessary inquiries; to which he received for 
answer, that the mansion was the lately purchased 
properly (^ his card^maker. ^' Indeed !'' said the 
King : ^^ then I perceive that this man's cafds have 
all turned up tramps.** 

On another occasion, having purchased a horse, 
the dealer put into his hands a large sheet of paper 
completely written oven '* Whatfs this ?** said the 
King. ** The pedigree . of the horse which your 
Majesty has just bought,** was the answer. *' Take 
it back> take it back,*' said the King laughing : ^^ it 
will do just as well for the next horse you sell.** 

Some years previous to this. Lord Bateman, then 
master of the stag hounds^ having Waited upon the 
King, and begged to know what time His Majesty 
would cbuse to have the stag hounds turned out^ 
^^ My Lord,** replied His Majesty, with a very 
gr^ve face, '^ I cannot exactly answer that ; but I 
can inform you tbat your lordship was turned out 
about an hour ago.** ^ Lord Bateman was succeeded 
by the Marquis of Carmarthen. 
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. We have also seen a military joke attributed to 
him : when at the conclusion of a review of the 
second regiment of the Life Guards^ two privates 
went through the sword exercise ; after which Lord 
Cathcart inquired if His Majesty would be pleased 
to see two of the youngest officers display their 
science in the use of the sword ? He assented, and 
was much gratified with their execution. . His Ma- 
jesty then .turned to the general^ and inquired who 
were the oldest officers present ; and on being an- 
swered that Lord Cathcart and Major Barton were, 
he desired to see them perform^ laughing heartily, 
and telling his lordship that he had brought the 
exhibition on himself. They accordingly turned out, 
to the great amusement of those present r and, 
though the major*s system savoured a little of 
the old school, they acquitted themselves very 
.respectably. 

: Bishop Watson, on another occasion, says of 
him : — *' At a levee^ soon after the experioients on 
gunpowder had been made, I happened to be stand- 
ing next to the Duke of Richmond, then master- 
general of the ordnance ; and the duke informed 
His Majesty that they were indebted to me for a 
great improvement in its fabrication. On my say-^ 
ing.that I ought to be ashamed of myself, inasmuch 
as it was a scandal in a-Christian bishop to instruct 
men in the mode of destroying mankind, the King 
toswered, ' Let not that afflict your conscience, for 
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the quicker the conflict the less the slaughter/ or 
in words to that effect. I mention this to do jus^ 
tice to the King^ whose understanding it was the 
fashion to decry. In all the conversations I had 
with him^ he appeared to me not to be at all defi- 
cient in quickness or intelligence." 

Indeed^ it has been truly said^ that nothing could 
be more courteous^ pleasant, and familiar, than the 
King's address at a levee. He often repeated the 
same things, and used the same words to succes- 
sions of state ofiicers ; but he pleased all by his 
apparent personal devotion to each, while address* 
ing him. With those whom he had seen often he 
entered into long stories^ and always had some ap- 
propriate joke. 

The style and manner of their majesties on court 
days may be sketched in the following anecdote of 
Dr. Farmer, who, being appointed in 1782 a pre* 
bendary of Canterbury, attended at court to return 
thanks for his preferment. 

Previous to this. Dr. Farmer had been, whilst at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, the tutor of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, and had been accused and re- 
flected on by Mr. Fox for breeding up that noble* 
man in '' Emanuel and tory principles." This 
fact came to the King*s ears, and he did not forget 
it; for when the Doctor was presented, His Majesty 
very politely asked him, " whether the university 
was flourishing, and what noblemen were resident," 
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— ^telling him, at the sakne time, that ^^ be could 
wish every one of that rank had as good prin* 
ciples instilled into them as the Earl of West- 
moreland.*" 

This observation may therefore be considered 
both polite and apropos: and immediately after* 
wards, the Queen, in her broken English, accosted 
him thus : — " Doctour ! in what part of the king* 
dom do you reside ?" — " Always at Cambridge 
Madam/'— *' Oh ! College/' replied Her Majesty^ 
and then most condescendti^y wished him joy of 
his preferment. 

Even Bishop Watson himself was forced to 
acknowledge the general condescension of His 
Majesty upon court occasions, particularly after 
bis publication, in 179^9 ^f ^ sermon entitled 
'' The Wisdpm and Gbodness of God in having 
made botb Rich aind Poor; with an appendix 
respecting the then drcui&stances of Great Britain 
and France." A strong ^irit of insubordination 
and discontent, as we shall presently have occasion 
more particularly to notice, was at that time pre- 
valent in Grveat Britain, when the common people 
were, in every village, talkinfg about liberty and 
equality, without understanding the t^ms. Bishop 
Watson, with a determination highly honourable to 
himself^ thought it not improper to endeavour to 
abate this revolutionaiy ferment, by informing the 
understandings of those who excited it ; and we 
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tmt tint he WAS ^mitirotly saoeesafoK Speaking 
oQthis sat^ect in hte memoir^ hesays^'^ The King 
(at his levee) cofnpUitieoted me in the warmest 
terms, in the beafing of the then Lord Dsrtmooth^ 
on^ be was pleased to say, the conciseness, 
deamess, and ability, of this little publication ; and 
the then Archbishop of Canterbaiy afterwards in-» 
formed aie that. His Majesty had spoken to him of 
the pablicatioo in the same terms, two months 
before. On, this occasion^ when the King was 
pmsing vihat' I bed writtBD, I said to him, 'Hove 
to Cdme forward in a moment pf danger/ His 
i^ply was: ae^ quick and proper, that I will put it 
dowur-r' I see you do, and it is a mark of a man of 
bigh spirit." 

To this fliateraait the bishop very candidly adds — 
" His Majesty's' reception of me at his levee, to 
which I went once, or,, at the most, twice a-year, 
Wtt always sd joompUmentary, th^ ixitwithstand* 
lag the pestilent ^prevalence of coiirt duplicity, I 
cannot briag mysdf to believe tl|«t he was my 
enemy v though he has su&red me to remain, 
through li£^, worse pfiovided fer than any bishop on 
thebeaeh/* 

These&cts also .shew that the King must have 
paid ^eatstteiition to whi^ver was going on either 
in the political or literary world t in eorroboratton 
of which we may relate another circumstance, men^ 
tioned by the writer here quoted, who, having been 
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one of the answerers of Gibbon's infidel assertions 
on the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ 
and having been replied to by the historian in terms 
of great courtesy, whilst his replies to others were 
distinguished by the greatest severity, the bishop 
thought himself called on to write a sort of com- 
plimentary letter to Gibbon, in which he said, that 
though he had no hope of a future existence ex- 
cept that which is grounded in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and wished not to be deprived of that 
hope, yet he should consider himself an apostate 
from the mild principles of that religion, if he 
could be actuated with die least animosity against 
those who did not think with him upon that, of 
all others, the most important subject. This letter 
was first given to the world in 1796, in Gibbon's 
Miscellaneous Works and Life, '^ and no sooner 
published than noticed by the King,** says the 
bishop, '' who spoke to me of it at his levee, call- 
ing it an odd letter. I did not immediately re» 
collect the purport of it ; but on His Majesty's 
repeating his observation, it occurred to me, and 
I instantly said to him that I had frequently met 
with respectable men, who cherished an expectation 
of a future state, though they rejected Christianity 
as an imposture ; and that I thought my publicly 
declaring that I was of a contrary opinion might 
induce Mr. Gibbon, and other such men, to make 
a deeper investigation into the truth of religion 
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dian they had hitherto done. His Majesty expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied^ both with my opinion^ 
and vrith my motive for mentioning it to Mr. 
Gibbon- 
Here then are evidences both of the King's con-- 
descension and of his crtrength of intellect, that put 
to shame all the silly stories which fools or rogues 
have propagated of his imbecility, judging from the 
rapidity of his questions ; and not recollecting that 
unless he had been rapid in conception as well as in 
expression, he never could have got through the 
complicated bodily and mental labour even of a com* 
mon levee day. 

Here we may add a just observation, that the 
King taking exercise and amusing himself with 
those about him, and the King in the cabinet, were 
two diflferent men. In the discussion, of public a& 
fairs, he was astonishingly fluent and acute ; and his 
habits of business enabled him to refer with ease to 
the bearings of every subject. His successive minis-^ 
ters have each borne testimony to the dignity of his 
manners, as well as to the readiness of his address^ 
when he put on the character of the sovereign. No* 
thing which was submitted to him was passed oven 
with indifference or haste. Every paper which came 
under his eye contained marks of his observation ;. 
and the notes, which he almost invariably inserted 
in the margin, were remarkable as well for the strong- 
sense as the pithiness of their character. , 
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• It> contradistinction to the above courtly aneo* 
dote is another, related by Bishop Watson, to have 
taken place, in which he says, that '* though levee 
conversations are but silly things in themselves, and 
the silliest oF alt possible things^ when repeated, yet 
I must mention what happened to - mysdf at the 
King's levee in November, 17^7* I ^^ standing 
next to a Venetian nobleman : the King was con- 
versing with him about the republic of Venice, and 
hastily turning to me, said, ^ Ttiere ndw, you hear 
what he says of a republic :* my answer was, ^ Sir, 
I look upon a republic to be one of the worst forms 
of government.* The King gave me, as he thought, 
another blow about a republic. I answered that [ ^ 
coiild not live under a republic. His Majesty still 
pursued the subject: I thought myself insulted, 
and firmly said, ^ Sir, I look* upon the tyranny of 
any one man to t>e dn ititolerable evil, and upon 
the tyranny of one hundred to be one hundred^ 
times as bad." The King went off. His Majesty, 
I doubt tibt, had giten credit to the calumnies 
which the court insects had buzzed into his ears, of 
my beitig a favourer of republican principles, because 
I whs' known' to be a supporter of rfevolution princi- 
|^te8/)emd had a pleasure in letting Ifne see what he 
thought of me.'' 

' Now all this may have been Very spirited and 
very independent ; but we suspect there must have 
been some little c6nsciousness in the worthy bishop's 
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mind of that which he dbclaims, or he would not 
bsie thought himself insulted by the King^s sup* 
posed intentions. However^ 'he goes on to say : — 
" This was not quite fair in the King, espedally as 
there is not a word in any of my writings in favour 
(^ a republic^ and as I had desired Lord Shelbume, 
belcNre . I accepted the bishopric^ to assure His Ma- 
jesty of my supreme veneration for the constitu* 
tion.- 

The bishop's concluding observations on the 
state of parties are worth recording: — ^^ But the 
reign of George the Third was the triumph of 
- toryism. The whigs had power for a moment 
they quarrelled ainongst themselves^ and thereby 
lost the King^s confidence, lost the people's con« 
fidence^ and lost their power for ever : or, to speak 
more philosophically, there was neither whiggism 
not toryism left: excess of riches, and excess of 
taxes, combined with excess of luxury, had intro* 
dtteed universal selfism i* — on which we shall only 
observe, that if the. worthy prelate had pulled off 
his party-coloured spectacles, he would have seen 
that those who called themselves wfdgs were ac- 
tually the advocates of tory principles, whenever it 
suited them to aim at power, and were only com- 
bated by whig principles on the part of their oppo- 
nents. 

The easy &miliarity with which. the King treated 
all his subjects, even upon court occasions, may be 
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further exemplified by the following aneolote of 
the late Mr. Boulton, the ingenious mechanist and 
engineer of Soho, near Birmingham. He was a 
man who mixed with the world, and went occa- 
sionally to court, where he was always noticed 
by His Majesty. Soon after he was connected 
with Mr. Watt, he appeared at St. James's on a 
levee day. " Well, Mr. Boulton/' said the King^ 
'^ I am glad to see you. What new project have 
you got now ? I know you are always at something 
new." *^ I am," said Mr. Boulton, ^^ manufiic* 
turing a new article that kings are very fond of.'* 
" Aye, aye, Mr. Boulton, what's that ?" " It is 
power, may it- please your Majesty." " Power ! 
Mr. Boulton : we like power, that's true ; but what 
do you mean ?" " Why, Sir, I mean the power 
of steam to move machines." His Majesty was 
pleased ; and laughing, said, '^ Very good, very 
good ; go on, go on." 

In his general domestic concerns, also, he was 
always communicative and inquisitive. Mr. Gray, 
a Scotch gentleman employed in his observatoiy at 
Richmond, said that the King tried him more by 
his. questions and experiments than had ever hap- 
pened to him before. 

When meeting even with the lowest domestics, 
he never failed to be equally inquisitive. Walking 
out early one morning at Windsor, he met a stable- 
boy, and immediately asked — " Well, boy, what 
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do 70a do? What do they pay you ?" " I help in 
tlie stable," said the boy, "but they only give me 
nctnals and clothes." ** Be content," said the good 
dd man, '* I have no more." 

The King*8 good opinion of Bishop Hurd was 
particalarly manifested on many occasions, shewing 
tbt where he once found his patronage well be> 
stowed, he never deserted his protegee. 
When Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Winchester, died 
1781, the King, the very next morning, sent off 
a spedal messenger from Windsor with the ofier of 
t\ie mitre for Worcester, in room of Dr. North, 
who bad been promised Winchester, agreeable to 
an anecdote already related; and as Dr. Thomas- 
bad enjoyed the oflSce of clerk of the closet, the 
King very handsomely offered that also with the 
bishopric. Two years afterwards he again offered 
him the York archiejpiscopal mitre on the death of 
Archbishop Comwallis, with many very gracious 
expressions, even condescending to press him to 
accept it: but Hurd humbly begged leave to de- 
cline it, as a charge not suited to his temper or 
talents, and much too heavy for him to sustain, 
espeoaUy at that p6riod ; adding, that several much 
greater men than himself had been contented to 
die Bishops of Worcester, and that he wished not 
for any higher preferment. 

To this the King unwillingly acceded, and en- 
tered into some confidential conversation with him 
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in regard to the appointment. The King also 
highly valued his pwtrait, painted by GrainBbo^ 
roughs and since engraved. 

Though courting familiarity thua with his sub- 
jected, the King was alsirays partiodarly tenacious 
in cases c^ real dignity; as in the instaace of 
Wilkes, idready alluded to, who having had the 
impertinence or the folly to send an af^lication for 
demenoy in 17^8, by a Ibotman in livery, his let- 
ter was diare^rded^ His Majesty noteven d^gning 
to speak of such on infraction of the deoorom ^ue 
to royalty from a subgect* 

When the lady of Sir John Clerk, of Pennycuick, 
was presented to the King, after her marriage with 
Sir John, His Majesty said to her, that she was 
become mistress of a beautiful estate. Her lady* 
sh^) was surprised, and begged to know bow His 
Majesty knew that ; upon which the King began 
at the source of the river Esk, and mentioned the 
situation of every seat during its course* He also 
made very pertinent remarks, describing the con- 
dition of particular estates, and suggesting how they 
might be improved. 

Though the King's 'Speeches in parliament were 
alwsu^roonsidered as the speeches- of the ministry, 
yet bis sttbgeets out of doors were two apt to attri- 
bute the acts of the crown to the nn^narch himself. 
Indeed it .may be said, that the fictions of law 
pfeoe the king too often at variance with the sub- 
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jeeC, as even an aetion for aseauli «id battery is«— 
the King^ versus sdtnebody. In those too, which 
ire more i^roperly raits of the . cfown^ the King, 
pereooailyt l^as very litde to do, if at all. This 
was fully felt by die late Lord Mmsfield^ who, 
when he waa attomey^eneral, tras-nerer in a henry 
to bring forward any pmaeeution at ihe siiit of the 
crown: he lartit toowdl Icnmr the ^general obloquy 
tttached to his offibe, as well as tho<dlii9gtaoertAmt 
occarred to thb^ctown from tneffactual prosecutbns. 
He told a friend of his that: 'he thought it of the 
atmoat eonsequenoe, in t^ie discharge of his duty, 
«8 tbe prtncipal law officer of the crown, to weigh 
with great nicety the oircumstamces of every case 
iWt Was to be brought into a'Court ^f crtnainal law, 
at the suit of that ibontain no less of mercy than 
of justice ; and unless the scale most decisively pre* 
pOQd(!tiited to^i^irds the conviction ^of the offender, 
he held it even more expisdient toibt)p tbe prosecu- 
tMi than to proceed *in it. Hence it happened that 
be never once ikiied in the conviction of any of- 
fender, whom, in virtue of bis office, as accuaator 
fHhUduSy he had brought to his trial. 

•It is a curious fact, that during all <t be uproar 
^bout the influence of the crown, ^ which had in^ 
creased, was increasing, and ought to^be diminish. 
ed,** as resolved in pdrltament,- the King himself 
was, perhaps, the most decided and most disinte- 
rested diiea>y to ' thKt influence. In siiort, di& aame 
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love of constitutional freedom, and the same desire 
to exercise his prerogative for the benefit of his 
subjects, were manifested by His Majesty through^ 
out his life. « The King/' said Lord North, fre- 
quently, ^' would live on bread and water to pre^ 
serve the constitution of his country : he would 
sacrifice his life to maintain it inviolate.** 

This fact is even acknowledged, perhaps not in- 
tentionally, by Bishop Watson himself^ who says — 
^^ As to the King's dislike to me, unless his educa- 
tion had made him more of a whig, it was natural 
enough. My declared opposition to the increased 
and increasing influence of the crown had made a 
great impression on His Majest/s mind ; for on the 
day I did homage, he asked the Diike of Rutland 
if his friend, the Bishop of Landafi^, was not a great 
enemy to the influence of the crown ; saying, at the 
same time> that he wished he had not a place ^ 
two hundred a-year to give owayT 

Whilst scenes of outrage and violence were exhi« 
biting in France, Britain presented a very different 
spectacle, with the exception of the machinations 
of a few busy spirits, who, in hopes of sharing in 
the spoils of revolution, were anxious to persuade 
the ignorant and unthinking that it was our best 
policy to follow French example. 

That many well-meaning people were persuaded 
of this necessity must be acknowledged : they for- 
got, or were ignorant, that France, when her revo* 
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lotion began^ viras many centuries behind Britain in 
dvil liberty ; they forgot that the best disposed of 
the French political leaders were only anxious to 
obtain that lil>erty which we actually possessed ; 
tbey forgot that the actual wealth of Britain would 
be a more powerful stimulus to robbery and assas- 
smation than even France could present ; and they 
rashed headlong to the sacrifice of themselres and 
others. 

Indeed^ there could not be a more striking con- 
trast than ivhat the two countries then presented. 
France was struggling through difficulties, both po- 
litical and financial, to complete a system of liberty, 
and attempting to renovate her resources, now 
plunged into almost irremediable confusion, Bri- 
tain, enjoying all the advantages of established or- 
der ; conducted by a government equally vigorous 
and popular ; meeting every pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, or imposition of taxes, with new and unex- 
ampled resources ; strengthening her credit, and 
extending her ^commerce ; whilst she covered the 
ocean with her navy, and spread the glory of her 
game over every quarter of the earth, even to those 
hitherto undiscovered through the lapse of ages. 

The character of the sovereign too was not more 
formed to produce, than that of his administration 
was to perpetuate, the general tranquillity. Not- 
withstanding the accusations thrown out against 
Mr. Pitt, we may venture to assert that his conduct 
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during the progress of the Qommotions in France^ 
up to this period, might be held up as a model 
of political honour and rectitude dictated not only 
by wisdom, but free also from all paltry tiiooghts 
of revenge, for the insidious conduct of France, 
when Richelieu fomented the causes of discord be* 
tween our Charles the First and bis parliament, or 
when Vergenties stimulated the Americans to resist* ^ 
ance, in violation of the moftt solemn treaties, and 
in the disgracefitl liope of raiding France by our 
downfall. 

If the encouragemeoit which His Majesty gave 
to nautical researches from- the eariiiest period of 
his reign did not auceeed in the actual discovery 
of a new continent, yet it must not be forgotten 
that unda: his auspices the indefatigable Cdok 
proved that a souUieni. continent did not exist, 
and ascertained ibe important fact of the near ap- 
proximation of the Qorthern shores of Asia to those 
of America. To these great discoveries we must 
join those of Vancouver^ which have added the 
complete oertiiinty, that although, a passage from 
the Atlantie to the Pacific Ocean may exiat, yet 
there is no« intiamal sea or other comnMiwcatiea of 
unitttenrupted water carriage whatever s«alh of the 
Arctic Ciirdie*. These circumrtances alone are wor-^ 
thy of the patronage, and expense of the voyages 
here alluded to, forming an honourable addition to 
the sum of British glory. 
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Views of ambition 6r avarice had hitherto pre- 
Tented the Paei6c Ocean fh>m being known, the 
great objects haying been either to. find the easiest 
way to the Moluccas or Asiatic spice islands, or to 
take the beaten path, within the liniits of which a 
Spanish galecm might be found. Mendana and 
Quiros had, however, by deviating fix>m this track, 
and holding a westerly one from Callio, found 
some islands, which they believed announced the 
existence of a southern continent. 

The Pacific Ocean, within the south tropic, re- 
peatedly traversed in every direction, has been 
found to swarm with a seemingly endless profuiaon 
of habitable spots of land. Islands scattered through 
the amazing space of near foui^core degrees of lon^ 
gitude, sqiarated at various distances, or grouped 
in various clusteiis, have, as it were, stalled into es* 
istenoe. 

The extent of the South Pacific Ocean to the 
west, the lands which bound it, and the connection 
between new and old discoveries, were to be ascer- 
tained. This, too, has been done,- by the accu* 
rate survey of the eastern coast of New Holland. 

The southern continent, the discof^ery of which 
was the object of Captain Cook's second voyage, has 
sunk never to rise again. We have now ocular de« 
monstration, that the captain, in his persevering re« 
searches, sailed over many an extensive oontineat, 
supposed to have been seen by former navigators : 
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besides exploring the land in the South Indian 
Ocean, of which Kerguelen had been able to obtain 
but a very imperfect knowledge ; and discovering^ 
the noble group, now called Sandwich Islands, in 
the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, of which 
not the faintest trace can be met with, except, per- 
haps, in some old Spanish charts; besides these 
preliminary discoveries, in one summer our English 
navigator discovered a much larger proportion of 
the north-west coast of America than the Spaniards^ 
though settled in the neighbourhood, had, in all 
their attempts, for above two hundred years, been 
able to do. By fixing the relative situation of Asia 
and America, and discovering the narrow bounds of 
the strait that divides them, he has thrown a blaze 
of light upon this important part of the geography 
of the globe, and solved the puzzling problem 
about the peopling of America, by tribes destitute 
of the necessary means to attempt long naviga- 
tions. 

The learned Dr. Douglas judiciously asks, consi- 
dering these important facts, may we not reason- 
ably indulge the pleasing hope that fresh branches 
of commerce may, even in our time, be attempted, 
and successfully carried on ? Our hardy adven- 
turers in the whale fishery have already found 
their way, within these few years, into the South 
Atlantic: and who knows what fresh sources of 
commerce may still be opened, if the prospect of 
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gib can be added, to keep alive the spirit of enter- 
prise r 

There is nothing so difficult, perhaps, for a mo- 
narch as the choice of friends and ministers at his 
accession. In this choice His Majesty was, in 
many instances, happy; though the violent clash 
aod concussion of parties, which soon after suc- 
ceeded, tended to excite strong prejudices amongst 
the public in general, against several very able 
and efficient individuals. Amongst these was the 
late Lord Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkinson, about 
nbe years older than the youthful monarch ; whose 
2eal, attachment, and talents, were already well 
known to His Majesty, and placed their possessor 
\TL the most conspicuous situation midst the com- 
petitors for royal favour. 

This gentleman first started into public notice 
as the author of verses on the demise of Frederick 
Prince of Wales ; and it is said that these lines 
^oade a very serious impression upon the pious 
mind of the juvenile heir-apparent, to whom he 
was introduced by the then Earl of Harcourt, and 
to whom he was known liot only by his talents, but 
also farom his family connexions. 

This recommendation was aided by the King's 
own feelings and discrimination, not only intro. 
dttcing Mr. Jenkinson to high official situations, 
but also to a considerable share of the public 
attention, as a follower of Lord Bute, upon whose 
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retirement from office His Majesty refused to part 
with Mr. Jenkinson^ and accordingly took care that 
he should be placed in a situation, which, whilst it 
preserved the connexion, would render him the 
object of his more immediate protection; 

With this view, Mr. Jenkinson was appointed au- 
ditor of accounts to the Princess Dowager ; in which 
situation he could not fail to obtain her royal high- 
nes'ss confidence ; indeed, he served her so gratu-« 
itously, that at her demise he refused to accept of 
amy remuneration whatever for his services. This 
disinterested conduct attached the King more 
str<»agly to him; nor did His Majesty even feel 
offended with the title given to him by his opoo- 
nents — ^that of leader of the King's friends — ^an 
honourable sobriquet which he was proud to pre- 
serve through life. 

Unhaf^y indeed would be the monarch who 
should htnre no friends, except those actually in 
place and power, men whose stay in office depends 
generally more upon the will of the people than 
of the prince, in a country so free as this ; for, 
though the House of Commons has certainly no 
right to dictate to the monarch who shall be hi& 
confidential advisers, yet the History of England 
sufficiently manifests that on many occasions the 
monarch must either part with his cabinet or his 
parliament, by changing the one or dissolving 
the other. 
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In his regard for literature, the King did not 
disdain to associate freely with some of its pro- 
fessors; particularly the learned and ingenious 
Jacob Bryant^ whose character was so very high« 
that His Majesty frequently condescended to visit 
the humble retreat of that venerable sage at Cy- 
peoham, near Windsor. Indeed, the King always 
expressed a high respect for him, believing him 
to be, as has been described, uniformly a faithful 
ind true servant of God, by whose mercy he was 
blessed with fulness of days, comforts, and honours. 
Bryanfs attainments were peculiar to himself, 
which rendered him more interesting to His Ma- 
jesty : and in point of dassical education, of which 
tbe King was an excellent judge, he was perhaps 
excelled by few in Europe. Indeed, it is stated by 
Mr. NichoUs, that Bryant preserved his eminent 
superiority of talents to the last days of his long 
life, which was devoted to literature; and his 
studies were for the most part directed to the 
detection of error, and the investigation of truth. 
His conversation was full of spirit, pleasing, and 
instructive: his acquaintance and friends were 
choice, yet numerous, as his society was courted 
and enjoyed by all distinguished literary person- 
ages in his vicinity. 

It is not surprising therefore that the King should 
have regarded such a man ; and his approval of 
bioi is a proof of the soundness of his taste : indeed, 

o 3 
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they were upon such terms of ikmiliar iatimacy^ 
that Mr. Bryant in his lifetime presented many oF 
his valuable books to the King, who accepted them 
most graciously. 

Bryant always attended early prayers in the Chapel 
at Windsor Castle; and then set off upon his long* 
rounds^ beings like his royal patron^ a great walker. 

JThe worthy and ingenious Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge frequently had the honour of being admitted 
to the conversation of His Majesty, who was much 
pleased with his lively and sagacious remarks on 
most subjects. Towards the close of this gentle- 
man's life, the King met him one day riding gently 
down a declivity, on which he observed, with bis 
wonted good-nature^ ^^ Mr. Cambridge, you don't 
ride quite so fast as you used to do." No, please 
your Majesty," replied he jocosely, " for now Tm 
going down the hill." 

Nor were His Majesty's attentions to literary 
men confined to his own personal gratifications: 
for from a very early period of his life he took 
great pleasure in encouraging literature^ and in pa- 
tronising men of talents, whose principles and 
character rendered them worthy of his favour. 

Dr. Johnson, we have seen, was distinguished by 
especial marks of royal consideration. Thomas 
Sheridan, father to the late orator, received a pen- 
sion from His Majesty, without any previous solici- 
tation. Dr. Beattie received a similar favour in a 
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ftiniilar way. Dr. Robertson had a pension of j?:200. 

per annum. Dr. Henry, a minister in Edinburgh, 

bad j^lOO. per annum for his history of England. 

When Whitehead, the poet laureat, died, that 

(Ace was at once offered by His Majesty to the 

learned and worthy Dr. Warton. Dr. Tucker also, 

the Dean of Gloucester, received some substantial 

proofs of his sovereign's favour, he having, when His 

Majesty was young, drawn up for his use a course 

of elementary instruction on trade and commerce, 

the principles of which the prince was anxious to 

study. To all which instances many others might 

be added, including Cowper, Miss Hamilton, &c. 

were it necessary to prove a fact already well 

known.* 

* In his attentions to scholars, the good monarch did not 
even neglect the scholars at Eaton, whose juvenile pranks 
afforded him much* innocent amusement, especially at the 
Momtem ; of which ceremony we may insert a curious account 
from a valuable periodical work. 

** It consists of a procession to a small tumulus on the south- 
em side of the Bath road, which has given the name of Salt 
HiU to the spot, now better known by the splendid inns that 
are established there. The chief object of this celebration, 
however, is to collect money for salt, according to the lan- 
guage of the day> from all persons who assemble to see the 
show ; nor does it fail to be exac^d from travellers on the road, 
and even at the private residences within a certain, but no 
inconsiderable, range of the spot The scholars appointed to 
collect the money are called salt-bearera : they are arrayed in 
fancy dresses, and are attended by others called scouts, of a 
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The King in his literary pursuits was always at* 
tentive to works on divinity, and extremely well 

similar but less showy appearance. Tickets are ^ven to such 
persons as have paid their contributions^ to secure them froin 
any further demand. This ceremony is always very numerously 
attended by Etonians, and has frequently been honoured by the 
presence of His Majesty, and the different branches of the royal 
family. The sum collected on the occasion has sometimes ex- 
ceeded £800. and is given to the senior scholar, who is called 
captain of the school. This procession appears to be coeval 
with the foundation ; and it is the opinion of Mr. Lysons, who 
is the last writer on this subject^ and whose industry in collect- 
ing, as well as judgment in deciding on, matters of this character^ 
are beyond all challenge, that it was a ceremonial of the Bairn* 
or Boy Bishop. He states, from information which he had re- 
ceived, that it originally took place on the sixth of December, 
the festival of St. Nicholas, the patron of children ; being the 
day on which it was customary at Salisbury, and in other places 
where the ceremony was observed, to elect the Boy Bishop from 
among the children belonging to the eathedral ; which mock dig- 
nity lasted till Innocent's Day; and during the intermediate 
time the boy performed various episcopal functions ; and if it 
happened that he died before the allotted period of this extra- 
ordinary mummery had expired, he was buried with all the 
ceremonials which were Used at the funeral of a bishop. In the 
voluminous collections relating to antiquities, bequeathed by 
Mr. Cole, who was himself of Eton and King's College, to the 
British Museum, is a note which mentions that the ceremony of 
the Bairn^ or the Boy Bishop, was te be observed by charter; 
and that Jeffery Blythe^ Bishop of Lichfield, who died in 1 530, 
bequeathed several ornaments to those colleges, for the dress of 
the Bairn Bishop. But on what authority this industrious anti- 
quary gives the information, which, if correct, would put an end 
to all doubts on the sulject, does not appear. 
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read in the productions of Bishop Andrews^ Jeremy 
Taylor, and other great fathers of our Protestant 

'* Till the time of Dr. Barnard, the procession of the Montem 
was every two years, and on the first or second Tuesday 
in February. It consisted of something of a military array* 
The boys in the Remove, fourth, and inferior forms, marched 
in a long file of two and two, with white poles in their hands ; 
while the sixth and fiflh form boys walked on their flanks as 
officers, and habited in all the variety of dress which Mon- 
mouth.street could furnish, each of them having a boy of the 
inferior forms, smartly dressed, attending upon him as a foot- 
man. The second boy in the school led the procession in a 
military dress, with a truncheon in his hand, and bore for the 
day the title of marshal ; then followed the captain, supported 
by his chaplain, the head scholar of the fifth form, dressed in a 
suit of black, with a large bushy wig, and a broad beaver, de- 
corated with a twisted silk hatband and a rose, the fashion, 
able distinction of the dignified clergy of that day. It was 
his office to read certain Latin prayers on the mount at Salt 
Hill. The third boy of the school brought up the rear as 
lieutenant. One of the higher classes, whose qualification was 
his activity, was chosen ensign, and carried the colours, which 
were emblazoned with the college arms, and the motto Pro 
More et Monte. This flag, before the procession left the col* 
lege, he flourished in the school-yard with great dexterity, as 
displayed sometimes at Astley's and places of similar exhibit 
tions. The same ceremony was repeated after prayers on the 
moant. The whole regiment dined in the inns at Salt Hill, and 
then retomed to the college ; and its dismission in the school, 
yard was announced by the universal drawing of all the swords* 
Those who bore the title of commissioned officers were exclu- 
sively on the foundation, and carried spontoons : the rest were 
considered as seijeants and corporals ; and a most curious as- 
semblage of figures it exhibited. The two principal saltrbearers 
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church. Conversing witti a young divine one day^ 
HJs Majesty asked him if he was acquainted with 
the writings of the authors above specified, when 
the young man replied that he had principally em- 
ployed himself in reading the divines of more 
modern times: to which the King, with great 
energy, observed — " Sir, there were giants in those 
days r 

A few years before His Majesty was afflicted with 
blindness, he held a conversation with a gentleman 
of extensive literary connexions, and the subject on 
which the discourse turned was the History of Eng- 
land. The King observed that he had long wished 
to- see such a work properly executed, and that he 
had mentioned it to several noblemen and others, 
with a view of getting some persons of eminent 
talent to engage in the undertaking. It had been 

consisted of an oppidan and a colleger : the former was generally 
some nobleman^ whose figure and personal connexions might 
advance the interest of the collection. Tliey were dressed like 
running footmen, and carried each of them a silk bag to receive 
the contributions, in which was a small quantity of salt. During 
Doctor Barnard's mastership, the ceremony was made triennial : 
the time changed from February to Whit-Tuesday, and several 
of its absurdities retrenched. An ancient and savage custom of 
hunting a ram by the foundation scholars, on Saturday in the 
election week, was abolished in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The curious twisted clubs, with which these collegiate, 
hunters were armed on the occasion, are still to be seen in the 
antiquarian collection." 
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proposed to Dr. Robertson, and likewise to Lord 
Ljrttleton ; but neither of those writers appeared 
willing to embark in a concern of that magnitude^ 
though all the assistance of government was freely 
offered^ and would, beyond all doubt, have been 
amply granted, for the purpose of enabling the his- 
torian to have completed his design in a manner 
equally creditable to himself^ and serviceable to the 
country. At this time His Majesty stated the ont^ 
line of his plan, which was to have all the materials, 
printed and manuscript, collected^ and the extracts 
made with thei greatest care, by persons employed 
at the public charge ; and that from these coUec- 
tions^ aided by all the help of our public libraries, 
with all the lights afforded by foreign writers, espe- 
cially those in the northern parts of £urope, whose 
productions have been too heedlessly passed over, 
the historian should draw up his connected narrative 
subject to the revision of difierent persons appointed 
to compare his performance with the authorities 
which he professed to have followed. Such was 
the project which His Majesty suggested for the 
filling up a chasm in English literature ; but as the 
conversation was rather long, and embraced many 
topics connected with this scheme, the sketch here 
given must be considered as necessarily defective, 
and affording but a very limited and imperfect view 
of the monarches ideas on this great national desi* 
deratum. 
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Whilst patronising literature at home^ the King 
was not inattentive to that of our eastern empire^ a 
proof of which was given in a letter from Lord 
Grenville to Mr. Dundas^ acknowledging His Ma- 
jesty's acceptance of a copy of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, and his *^ satisfaction in the progress of 
the sciences in the British establishments in India, 
and his approbation of the important undertaking/* 
connected with the Asiatic Society in Bengal. 

The dedications to the King, as the patron of 
literature, have been very numerous ; though, on 
some occasions, where they would have been very 
appropriate, they have been omitted, out of perhaps 
too strict a compliance with courtly etiquette. 

An instance of this occurred about the time of 
his recovery in 1 789, when Dr. Horsley, Bishop 
of St. David's, preached a sermon before the Royal 
Humane Society, of which the King was patron, 
and the. bishop a vice-president, on the principle 
of vitality in man, as described in the Holy Scrip, 
tures ; and the difference between true and appa^ 
rent death. On the publication of the sermon, 
which the judicious NichoUs calls a most admirable, 
philosophical, and appropriate discourse, and which, 
being printed by desire, run through several edi- 
tions, has been admired by the learned world, and 
resorted to by the . able divines that have since 
preached for. that institution*- a doubt arose in the 
mind of the bishop, his letter on which subject, to 
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Mr. NichoUs, is so much a literary and courtly 
curiosity as to merit extraction. 

*' I very much doubt the propriety of mention- 
ing the King in an inscription, without express 
leave, though it may seem to be a compliment. I 
rather siftpect that the etiquette of the court is 
against it. On the other hand, it may seem strange 
to inscribe to a society of which he is patron, with- 
out taking notice of him. Perhaps the readiest way 
of getting over the difficulty will be not to inscribe 
at all, which, indeed, I should not have thought 
of, but in the apprehension that if it has been done 
by former preachers (of which I am ignorant) my 
omission of it might receive a wrong construction. 
If the sermons have not been inscribed before, it 
will not be necessary that I should introduce a new 
practice, if the practice is established ; I must, 
however, inquire before we venture to use . the 
King's name." 

The inscription, we believe, was omitted ; but the 
society took a more special way of marking their 
loyal affection to their patron,, by an appropriate 
address to His Majesty, which was dictated by the 
venerable prelate. 

The first book ever dedicated to the King was in 
the year 1/40, when only two years old, by Dr. 
John Free ; who, by permission, or rather by de- 
sire, of the Prince of Wales, prepared a work, in* 
tended for the instruction of the young prince, called 
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*^ History of the English Tongue, with the Author"^ 
intended Dedication to His Royal Highness Prince 
George." 

The same learned gentleman, twenty-four years 
afterwards, dedicated another work to His Majesty, 
the ** Analysis of Man, or the difference between the 
Reasonable and Living Soul,** which was preached 
as a sermon before the University of Oxford. 

Amongst the various literary works dedicated to 
the King, we may enumerate Gough*s edition of 
Camden's Britannica, which runs in the following 
terms : ^^ To the Patron of Arts and Sciences, the 
Father of his People, Greorge III. who has conde- 
scended to encourage researches into antiquity, 
this work, the earliest account of his kingdom, is 
dedicated by his most dutiful subject, Richard 

GOUGH.** 

To these we may add, ^^ Discourses on various 
Subjects,** intended to support the cause of religion 
and virtue, dedicated to the King as the great patron 
of both, by Dr. Balguy, Archdeacon of Win- 
chester, who, when named by His Majesty to a 
bishopric, exclaimed nolo episcopari most sincerely, 
and was graciously permitted to decline the mitre. 

Two of the finest dedications are, that prefixed 
to Bishop Horsley*s edition of Newton*s works, to 
His Majesty, in Latin, and that of Adams' on the 
Globes, to the King, in English. This last was 
written by Dr. Johnson, who received for it the 
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present of a very handsome weathier-glass. The 
learned bishop above-mentioned spoke in very high 
terms of His Majesty's taste and judgment^ parti- 
cularly on the subject of mathematics^ mechanics, 
and natural philosophy. Several years after the 
first presentation of Dr. Horsley to the King, he 
had a closet audience, at which His Majesty re-' 
minded him of his edition of Newton, and at the 
same time gently reproved him for not having pub- 
lished the life 'of that illustrious philosopher; of 
whom Johnson, who ui^ed the doctor to write it in 
English, said, that ^' if he had lived in ancient 
Greece, he would have been worshipped as a di- 
vinity. 

The principle of a literary order, not of chivalry 
indeed, but of merit, has been partly acted upon al- 
ready, by the appropriation of twelve crosses of the 
Bath for civil distinction ; the first instance of which 
took place with regard to the late venerable president 
of the Royal Society, the first to enjoy, and most 
deserv^ly, that peculiar distinction so appropriate 
to a mim who has rendered extraordinary services 
both to virtue and science, and who, being a man 
of ample fortune, and of personal disinterestedness, 
could not be rewarded in any other manner. 

His Majesty, always most undeniably a zealous 
patron of all that is in science sublime and useful, 
an accurate judge of merit, and candid and dis- 
criminating in that judgment, could not feel other- 
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wise than anxious to. honour Sir Joseph Banks with 
every flattering personal attention in his power ; ac- 
cordingly he addisd a baronetage to the red ribband; 
and^ in imitation of the German princes^ who are 
accustomed to bestow on men of science and litera^ 
ture the title of counsellor^ he elevated him also to 
the rank of right honourable^ by an admission to 
the privy council of the united empire ; a distinc- 
tion, indeed^ not merely honorary^ but officially 
proper^ as the information, and also the influence^ 
of such a man must always be highly useful to that 
deliberative and actively executive body. 

Amongst the literary presents made by the King 
to the British Museum, the history of one deserves 
a place here. It was a most valuable collection of 
thirty thousand tracts, bound in two thousand vo- 
lumes, of which about one hundred political, chiefly 
on the side of Charlea the First, though printed, 
were never published. The whole, says Mr. Ni- 
choUs^ was intended for the use of that monarch, 
earried about England as the parliament army 
marched, kept in the collector's warehouses, dis- 
guised as tables covered with canvas, and lodged 
last at Oxford, under the care of Dr. Barlow, until 
he was made Bishop of Lincoln. 

They were then ofiered to the library at Oxford, 
but refused ; and at length bought for Charles the 
Second by his stationer, Samuel Mearne, whose 
widow was afterwards obliged to dispose of them. 
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if she could find a purchaser, for which she had 
permission fix>m that monarch in l6S4 ; but it is 
believed that they still remained without a buyer, 
and continued unsold, until His Majesty bought 
them from Meame's representatives, having passed 
a» a kind of heir-loom from hand to hand, amongst 
whom was a Mr. Henry Sisson, a druggist on 
Ludgate Hill, in I74d. 

It is stated that the original collector refused 
j?4000. for them ; but the King bought them a 
much cheaper bargain. Their value may also be 
estimated by the fact of Charles I. having once 
paid ten pounds to read one of them at the owner's 
house in St. Paul's Church Yard. 

Amongst other proofs of His Majesty's private 
munificence was his present of a very fine oi^n to 
the cathedral of Salisbury; and the manner in 
which it was bestowed was even more valuable than 
the gift itself. The King was one day inquiring of 
Bishop Barrington (whom he knew to be the pro- 
jector and patron of the improvements then going 
on in that august pile) what these improvements 
were to he, and by what means the expense was to 
be defrayed. The bishop stated the several alter- 
ations, and that a new organ was much wanted, 
though he feared it would greatly exceed the means, 
which depended solely on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the gentlemen in the counties of Berks 
and Wilts, which form the diocese. The King 
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immediately replied^ ^^ I desire that you will ac- 
cept of a new organ for your cathedral^ being my 
contribution as a Berkshire gentleman.** 

His patronage of Bacon^ the sculptor^ arose from 
the introduction of the Archbishop of York, who, 
being then 'about to place a bust of his Majesty in 
the hall of Christ Church College, Oxford, was 
anxious to have it executed by Mr. Bacon, then in 
high repute amongst all the virtuosi of the king- 
dom, and indeed of established reputation, in con- 
sequence of the exhibition of his statue of Mars, 
soon after his receiving the first gold medal for 
sculptor from the Royal Academy. 

On being presented to the King, His Majesty 
instantly consented to sit ; when the execution of 
that work, added to the fame he had already ac- 
quired, ensured to him the royal patronage, and an 
order from the King to prepare another bust, to be 
presented to the University of Gottingcn.* 

* When this artist was modelling the bust of His Majesty, 
the King asked him if he had ever been out of the kingdom : on 
being answered in the negative, the King said, 'M am glad of 
it ; you will be the greater honour to it." His first monument 
was that of Mrs. Withers, in St. Mary's Church, Worcester; 
his first work in sculpture, the King ; and the first figure in 
marble, at the Duke of Richmond's, at Goodwood. When 
he exhibited his statue of ** The Thames/' it was noticed by 
a certain great personage, who, after having expressed her 
admiration of it as a work of art, inquired why he could not 
avoid making it so ^frightful a figure. He replied, that art 
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Though His Majesty encoun^ed painting, yet 
bis patronage of it was not indiscriminate. Indeed, 
he was sometimes accused of ill-judged economy 
on that subject ; an anecdote respecting which is 
told of Opie, who having carried one of his early 
metropolitan efforts to Buckingham House by royal 
desire, the King bought it, presenting the almost 
self-taught artist with ten guineas, saying, he could 
not afford to give more for it. When Opie in- 
formed his friend, Peter Pindar, of the affair, the 
satirist exclaimed that it was too little, and that he 
should not have parted with his piece under twenty ; 
on which the Cornish lad said he would run back 
to the palace, and mend his bargain; but this 
familiar visit his friend Peter advised him to de- 
cline. 

{ Zoffany was once engaged as a portrait painter, 
of whom the following anecdote has been related. 

When he commenced his first picture of the 
royal family, there were ten children. He made 
his sketch accordingly, and attending two or three 
times, went on with finishing the figures. Various 
circumstances prevented him from proceeding. His 
Majesty was engaged in business of more conse- 

could not always effect that which was within the reach of 
nature — the union of beauty and majesty. When he modelled 
his head of Jupiter Tonans, it was mistaken by connoisseurs 
for a fine antique ; and they inquired from what Temple abroad 
it had been brought. 

VOL. II. P 
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qoence ; Her Majesty was engaged ; some of the 
princes were unwell. The completion of the pic- 
ture was consequently delayed^ when a messenger 
came to inform the artist that another prince was 
bom^ and nrast be introduced into the picture. 
This was not easy, but it was done with some dif- 
ficulty. All this took up much time, when a second 
messenger arrived to announce the birth of a prin- 
cess, and to acquaint him that the illustrious stran- 
ger must iKtve a place on the canvass. This was 
impossible without a new arrangement : one-half of 
the figures were thereibre obliterated, in order that i 
the grouping might be closer, to make room. To) 
do this was the business of some months ; and be- 
fore it was finished, a letter came from one of the 
maids of honour, informing the painter that there 
was another addition to the family, for whom a 
place must be feiind* " This,** cried the artist, 
'^ is too much : if they cannot sit with more regu- 
larity, I cannot paint with more expedition, and 
must give it up/ 

It has been well known that the King was aU 
ways passionately fond of agricultural pursuits, a 
fViend to improvements in this first of arts, and 
himself a practical farmer, respecting which so 
many false calumnies were circulated by Peter 
Pindar in his disloyal productions. But it has not 
been so generally known that His Majesty actually 
condescended to become a public writer on that 
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mfcoecty by addresauig aeveral letters to Arthur 
YouQg, for liis Annalft of Agriculture^ under the 
sigrmture of Rai.ph RoBiNaoi^, Wmdsor. 

These letters were seven in number, all of con* 
siderable lengtb^ and displaying a most intiooate 
knowledge of the subject ; all written with great 
dignity, yet perspicuity, of style, and highly ho- 
nourable both to the monarch and to the man. 

The first letter commenced with the judicious 
observation that the publication of that work must 
in time be crowned with success in the improve-' 
roent of agriculture^ to which His Majesty modestly 
added> *^ Tb^^fore it seems ineumbent on alt, who 
think they have materiaU on this interesting sub^ 
ject worthy of the inspection of the public, to 
transmit them to you, who, if you view them in' 
that light, will give them a place in that estimable 
work." 

In the progress of this first letter, the King do* 
dared that his object was to explain the beneficial 
System of husbandry adopted by a Mr. Ducket, 
on a farm at Petersham, which he had long re-> 
quested. The modesty of that gentleman preventing 
him from laying it before the public, ^' I will attempt,'* 
said he, ^^to describe his mode of cultivation, rather 
than it shall remainlongerunnoticed in your Annals.'^ 
Arthur Young inserted this letter in his ensuing 
number, expressing at the same time a wish that 
Mr. Robinson would enter more minutely into the 

p 2 
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subject ; and in the ensuing March^ 1787^ the first 
letter being written in January of that year^ the 
King again addressed him, saying, ^^ The early at- 
tention you have given to my attempt of laying 
before the public, through your useful channel, 
Mr. .Ducket*s system of agriculture, fully entitles 
you to expect from me a compliance in the request 
you have intimated.*' It is needless, however, to 
examine Ihese letters further here, but we strongly 
recommend their perusal to every lover of his King 
and of his country. 

On this subject it must never be forgotten that 
agriculture is the basis of national prosperity : but 
it would exceed our limits, should we calculate the 
numerous benefits bestowed on agriculture since 
1760 ; the number of statutes passed for converting 
large wastes into arable land, for draining marshes, 
for forming roads, constructing bridges, canals, ports, 
with other improvements, all contributing to facili- 
tate the intercourse of the kingdom, and conse- 
quently favouring the transit of agricultural pro- 
ductions. 

Windsor Great Park was not taken into active 
cultivation until 1791, yet the Little Park had been 
stocked with sheep and cattle as early as 1785, 
though without dispossessing the deer and hares of 
their ancient domains. The King was so much of 
a farmer as to sell his Merino sheep ; but his rea- 
son for it was judicious. He observed that it was 
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better to sell than give them away ; because then 
they were sure to go to those who wished for^ and 
would take care of them. 

His sales of general produce were equally judi« 
cious : it is true^ indeed^ that a well-known Pindaric 
wit, in the present age, has been accustomed to 
allow his Pegasus, whilst prancing over the common, 
to fling dirt at the agricultural amusements of this 
revered personage: such pursuits, however, were 
the amusement and recreation of a monarch, who 
has emphatically been called the Great. We allude 
to Henry the Fourth of France, who not only per- 
sonally patronized agriculturists, but was also a prac- 
tical farmer himself, and took pride in making the 
Spanish ambassador, a man of high rank, and su- 
percilious manners, taste some wine made in his 
own vineyard ; saying courteously to him, ^^ I as- 
sure you I have not only a vineyard, but also some 
fields and some cows under my own direction ; and 
I have learned so much of farming, that I am con- 
vinced I could make a comfort^able livelihood by 
it" 

The King*s attention was always as much turned 
to botany as to agriculture, bestowing great pains 
upon the botanic garden at Kew, which about this 
time exhibited the finest collection of plants, per- 
haps, in Europe. Persons selected for that pur- 
pose, by the Fate ingenious gardener, Aiton, were 
employed from time to time to collect new and rtfre 
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plants from Africa, and other distant countriesB; 
and the colleotioa was considerably increased by 
the communications of Sir Joseph Banks, Pre* 
sident of the Royal Society, and soch otbar zealous 
promoters of the science as bad frequent opportn** 
tiities of procnring tiew seeds and plants frooi nemote 
parts of the world ; so that this collection ivas so 
much increased in 1788) as to render it necessary to 
erect a new house, one hundred and ten feet in 
length, for the reception of African plants alone ; a 
house since that for New Holland plants ; another 
-with a span- roof for New Holland and Cape plants; 
besides some smaller houses for plants of vamms 
descriptions, in ground purchased by His Majesty, 
and added to the botanic garden. By these means 
the royal gardens are enriched with collections of 
vegetkUes procured at great expense from the re- 
motest parts of the globe ; while those who study 
the nature and properties of animals have enjoyed 
repeated aocessions to the means of furnishing their 
museums with rarities. 

Whilst the King was pursuing his improvements 
«t Richmond and Windsor, he displayed a degree 
of self-control, trifling in itself but honourable to 
him, both as a monarch and a man. Having ob- 
served to Colonel Price that he had an intention 
of ordering a particular tree to be taken dowis^ he 
in a rapid manner mked the coloneFs opinion, as if 
he expected an entire acquiescence in his idea.. The 
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coioad, bowrever, respoctfully ventured to say that 
ke was of a different opinion. — '^ Aye !" rejoined 
His Majesty, somewhat hastily, — ^^ that's your way : 
you continually contradict me."—" If yourMajesty/* 
replied Colonel Price, " will not condescend to listen 
to the honest sentioKenits of your faithful servants, 
you never can hear the truth.** After a short 
pause, the King very kindly laid his band upon 
the cokmd's shovUer, adding, '^ You are right. 
Price; the tree shall «land." 

Of Hit Majiesty*s walks and rides about Windsor 
wMlst these improvements were going on, various 
anecdotes have been related. 

On one occasion, a gentleman riding rather fast 
in tbat vicinity, bis horse atumUed, and threw him 
to the ground, wb^re he lay for some time com- 
pletely stunned ; but on recoFcring found himself 
assisted by a good-looking, elderly, country.like 
gentleman, wearing a brown bob wig* Thi^ good 
Samaritah insisted that he should not remount his 
horse, and walked by his side until they reached the 
oearest inn, to which they no sooner came than all 
hats flew off, and the greatest re^;>ect was paid to the 
venerable stranger, whom the tastoiHaftied gentleman 
now first knew to be his sovereign. 

On another occasion, whilst ridii^ out, attended 
onty by two servants, the King rode up to a crowd 
of people, and perceived that one of the horses of a 
team had dropped down dead. The owner seemed 
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much affected, and, wringing his hands, declared 
that it was the greatest misfortufie that had ever 
happened to him, as he could not afford to buy ano- 
ther, in consequence of repeated losses. The King 
instantly called one of his servants, who rode an 
excellent horse, and asked the inconscious wag- 
goner if that would answer his purpose. " Ah ! 
master/' said the rustic, *' my pocket will not 
reach such a beast as that ;** when the King, with 
the warmest benignity, replied, ** Come ! come ! 
my honest fellow, be of good heart. Take him I 
take him ! and when I demand a price for him, 
then you shall pay me T 

The Great Park at Windsor, as before noted^ now 
fell into His Majesty*s possession, to the extent of 
about four thousand acres, which he considered as 
a rough jewel to be polished up for general useful* 
ness, as an experimental farm. In its wild state, 
the whole, as a natural object, was grand and beau- 
tiful, and quite a forest in appearance ; but the parts 
were crowded and indistinct. The soil too was va- 
rious : some parts clay and loam ; and some sharp 
gravel or poor sand ; the former of which was prin- 
cipally covered with rushes and mole-hills^ and the 
latter with fern and moss. 

To reduce this to agricultural purposes was now 
the King's great desire^ and accordingly about one 
thousand acres of the lightest part were immediately 
separated from the rest, at one extremity, and 
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fcMmed into what has been since called the Norfolk 
farm : whilst four hundred acres more, at the other 
extremily, of a good loaniy soil, were likewise sepa- 
rated, and called the Flemish farm : each being so 
named from the style of husbandry intended to be 
used on it. 

But these arrangements were so judiciously 
adopted, that though the remaining two thousand 
four hundred acres remained in plantations and 
parks, yet from the improvements also made upon 
them, they were soon capable of carrying more 
stock than even the whole four thousand acres had - 
done before : and to effect this not a tree was un- 
necessarily sacrificed. 

Various additional traits of the royal character 
now press themselves upon our notice. 

It has already been hinted that the King was not 
only a competent judge of the science of architec- 
ture, but he was so far a practical man as to have 
amused his leisure hours with the composition of 
architectural designs; and the embellishments of 
various kinds executed under his patroni^ at 
Windsor will long remain monuments of his muni- 
ficence. 

In regard to his patronage of the painters, it has 
been. well observed, that the influence of the arts is 
by no means confined to the superiority of our 
pictorial works (now admitted throughout Europe) ; 
it has pervaded also an infinite variety of ramifica- 
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tions, exemplified in thoaaands of articles which hear 
the name of manufectnres. 

But it is time to close tfab action ; fire shall ihnre- 
fore merely add t«m aneodotes of his .beneroleace, 
whidi are well authenticated. On one occasioii^ 
when a sheriff of London some years aiiiee an- 
nottticed « fimd ibr the relief of the wives and 
children of prisoners, His Majesty called him aside 
at the levee^ and after stating diat he felt himself 
obliged by the sheriff's attention to his ckify, in 
instituting such a fund^ presented faiai with a fifty 
pound bank-note^ desiring that it might be appro- 
priated to the purposes of the fund, but requesting 
that his name^ as that of the donor^ might not be 
allowed to transpire. 

We have also seen it stated^ that a req>ectable 
mechanic^ who had the honour and happiness to be 
personally known to His Majesty, was, through 
affliction in his family, brought into great pecuniary 
straits. He was advised to present a petition to 
iStie King, stating his circumstances. He did so, 
and His Miyesty was pleased to appoint a certain 
hour on l^e next morning, when he was ordered to 
be in waiting. He went accordingly to the gate of 
the Queen's Lodge, but through diflidence did not 
ring for admittance. He lingered «ntil the ap» 
pointed time was past by a few minutes, when the 
King came out, with some attendants. He instantly 
observed the petitioner, and said rather sharply, " I 
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desired you to be here precisely at such a hour : 
it is now five minutes past the time : you know that 
I am punctual/* His Majesty condescendingly 
turned back, saying, ^^ Fc^ow me.'* He proceeded 
through several rooms, into his private closet ; and 
having shut the door, went to his desk, and took 
out a purse, and gave it to the applicant, and said, 
*' Here is money to pay your debts, and a trifle for 
yourself.** Tiae hutnble petitioner, tjverwhelmed 
with the Ring's goodness, dropped on his knees, 
and made a stammering effort to thank and bless 
his prince, but a flood of tears prevented him. His 
Majesty instantly put forth his hand, and with con- 
siderable emotion, exclaimed, *^ Get up, get ujp; 
thank God that I have it in my power to help an 
honest man." 
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SECTION VI. 

1791—1800. 

French Rev6hai€n.— Nuptials cf the Duke of York,— 
Courtly Anecdotes, — Naval Visit to Spitkead. — Nup- 
tials of George the Fourth. — Political Anecdotes. — 
Volunteer Reviews, Ssc. 

It seems to have been the King's fate, by an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, to suffer from the derange- 
ment of others, as well as from his own personal 
misfortune. Another instance of this, in addition 
to some already mentioned, took place on the 
seventeenth of August, as he was passing in his 
carriage through the Park to St. James's, when the 
unhappy Mr. Sutherland, then genteelly dressed 
in black, and standing in the Green Park, close to 
the rails, just as the carriage came up opposite to 
where he stood, was observed to pull a paper hastily 
from his pocket, addressed to the King, which he 
stuck on the rails, then threw off his hat, and dis- 
charging a pistol into his own bosom, instantly fell. 

Though surrounded with people assembled to 
see His Majesty pass, so suddenly was this rash act 
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perpetrated, that no one suspected his purpose until 
he had . accomplished it. The King was much 
affected with the sight, and oitlered every care to be 
taken of the unhappy gentleman, but he expired 
instantly. In his hand was a letter, addressed to 
^^ the coroner who shall take an inquest on James 
Sutherland ;" and in it was inclosed a copy of the 
letter stuck on the rails, which contained a long 
detail of hardships which he conceived he had 
suffered, and with which His Majesty could have no 
personal concern ; and, had he known them, must 
have referred to the proper authorities. 

The royal party again left Windsor for Weymouth 
at five o'clock in the morning of the third of Sep- 
tember, and arrived at a few minutes before six in 
the evening, travelling with such velocity that the 
wheels of the princesses* carriage actually took fire ; 
and they judged it prudent, although it was instantly 
extinguished, to perform the remainder of the jour- 
ney in the coach intended for the equerries. 

Whilst thus pursuing health, and relaxation from 
business, the King was not unmindful of the wel- 
fare of his subjects, even in more minute arrange- 
ments than those of actual politics ; and, accord, 
ingly, a short time before leaving Windsor, he 
despatched a ram from his own flock of Merinos, 
now first imported, for the improvement of British 
wool in Scotland. This animal was landed at Leith 
late in September, and was selected with such pre- 
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'ciskm by the King himself that the best judges 
declared that it not only did great credit to the 
Foyal flock, bat vras in reality the best specimen of 
the true Spanish breed that the Scottish Society had 
hitherto been aUe to obtain^ uniting all the advan* 
tages of shape and fleece. 

It was sent to the parks belonging to the society, 
four miles from Edinbui^h, where the shepherd bad 
orders to exhibit the flock every Saturday to all 
persons bringing proper introdoctions. 

Whilst at Weymouth the King gave his assent 
in council to the marriage treaty of the Duke of 
York ; and the royal party returned to Windsor at 
the close of October. 

At seven o'clock, on the twenty-third of No- 
vember, the marriage ceremony of the Duke and 
Duchess of York took place at the Queen's Palace. 
The august pair had arrived in town a few days 
previous from Berlin, by the way of France ; and it 
is a curious fact, that in passing through that madly 
inflamed country, they were rudely stopped by a 
frantic mob, who assembled round the royal car- 
riage, and were, with extreme difliculty, prevented 
from defacing the arms upon the pannels, in conse- 
quence of the new republican hostility to any thing 
connected with ancient feudal distinctions. 

On the evening of the marriage, the ceremony 
was performed, in the presence of the whole royal 
family, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
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by the Bishop of London^ the King standing atone 
end of the altar^ and the Queen at the other; and 
as 800fi> as the service was performed^ the Duchess 
went to His Majesty, and attempted to kneel, 
which the King with some difficulty prevented, 
and, ratstng her in his arms, he afiecttonatdy enn^ 
braced hen 

Though the King lived in the most friendty style 
with his family, yet on particular occasions an ex- 
treme etiquette was observed ; an instance of which 
occurred soon after the arrival of the Duchess of 
York, when their majesties and the princesses paid 
a visit to their new relative at York House. 

After reciprocal salutations in the hall, their 
majesties were led to the lower apartment, fronting 
the park, where tea, coffee, and other refreahments, 
were prepared. The tea ceremonial waa, that it 
was introduced by the servants in waiting, received 
by gentlemen of the duke's establishment, and 
handed by the Prince of Wales to the King ; after 
which a cup was received by the Duke of York, 
handed by him to the Duchess, and presented by 
her to Her Majesty. Notwithstanding this cere- 
tnontous formality, an agreeable family evening was 
spent, the royal visitors not retiring until a late 
hour. 

It may not be uninteresting to sketch the eti^ 
quette of a public drawing-room also, when> not- 
withstanding the e(»remony, their majesties were 
always condescending, almost to familiarity. 
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At the commencement the company began to 
occupy the anti-chambers leading to the drawing- 
room^ ranging themselves on each side^ but leaving 
a line for the royal party to pass through. On 
crowded occasions there have been six or seven 
ranks on each side. The King always passed first, 
noticing the persons of fashion on each side, but 
without stopping for conversation. 

Then came the Queen, who spoke, sometimes for 
one or two minutes, to almost every person known 
to her, conversing familiarly with the ladies, and 
with great afiability. 

The chamberlain of the household led the Queen, 
and an officer of her household handed each of the 
princesses. 

. The entrance to the drawing-room was by three 
doors : at those on the sides the company entered ; 
the central doors were only thrown open for their 
majesties, or some of the royal family ; the officers 
of the household stood on each side ; and the lord 
chamberlain attended whenever their majesties 
passed. 

The etiquette was for no person to enter the 
drawing-room until the arrival of their majesties ; 
but that was dispensed with on crowded occasions. 
When in the room, the King remained on the right 
side, and the Queen on the left, both, very near to 
the door, and without approaching the throne. 

If very crowded, it has happened that ladies were 
actually more than an hour in passing from the 
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doors to the circles, though not distant more than 
four yards ; and it has often happened that some, 
unable to bear the fatigue, have been obliged to go 
away without reaching them. This pressure was 
chiefly on the side of the room occupied by the 
Queen, where the princesses and their ladies almost 
formed a crowded court of themselves. 

The extreme familiarity with which the King 
and Queen mixed with their subjects on these occa- 
sions was particularly exemplified at the evening 
balls, at one of which, about this period, whilst the 
Prince of Wales was talking to His Miyesty, he felt 
a severe pull at his sword, and^ on looking round, 
perceived the diamond guard of his sword was 
broken off, and suspended only by a small piece of 
wire, which, from its elasticity, did not break. 

The person whom the Prince suspected to have 
made this impudent attempt was very genteelly 
dressed, and had much the appearance of a man of 
fashion. 

The diamonds on the part of the sword on which 
the attempt was made were worth upwards of three 
thousand pounds. 

To enter into all the politics of this period would 
far exceed our proposed limits : but we may observe 
that His Majesty personally approved of the policy 
pursued by ministers in regard to France ; a policy 
completely adopted by the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Prussia, at their interview at 

VOL. H. a 
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Pilnitz^ which took place during the summer, and 
where the 8ole article of a^eement was not to 
interfere either externally or internally with the 
afiairs of France ; but to guard against the intro* 
duction of their opinions and practice, and so far to 
arm, if necessary. 

The emigrants now began to pour in from France. 
Several ladies of high rank were forced to escape 
in male attire : and such numbers of priests and 
others came across the Channel in every direction, 
that the roads from Dover, Hastings, Eastbourne, 
Brighton, &c« were crowded with them coming up 
to town by every possible conveyance, of coaches^ 
waggons, fish carts, &c. whilst many were obliged 
to walk, but attended by one small cart, in which 
they mounted by turns as they became fatigued. 
The streets of the metropolis soon swarmed with 
them ; and as many of them were in absolute dis- 
tress, subscriptions were speedily opened, which the 
King most benevolently patronized, both he and 
the Queen affording assistance to individuals of 
high rank, who remained ignorant pf their bene- 
factors.* 

* The following is a return of the numbers of these persons 
in England. 

French clergy supported by government . .' 5000 

Lay-people ditto, including women and children 9950 

Clergy not supported by government^ as having means 

in themselves, or living by their industry, about . • • . • 500 
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1792. 

When the Pretender died in 1784, he left a 
widow^ who had been born Princess of Stolberg in 
Germany, and who, upon hit demise, quitted Flo^ 

Emigrants not supported by government, as baying saved 
some wrecks of their fortune, including old people, 

women, maid servants, &c. about • •••• • flOOO 

To which may be added in Jersey 7C0 

Of many thousand anecdotes on this subject, we shall only 
select the following : when pseudo-patriotism pervaded all ranks, 
the inhabitants of a certain village took it into their heads to get 
redress from the law against their lord, of whose tyranny they 
bitterly complained. The contention was great ; and at length 
they resolved to rise in insurrection. This was effectually pre- 
vented by the curate of the village, who from his pulpit thus 
addressed them :— •' My friends," said he, " the day of liberty 
and of vengeance is arrived : the individual who has so long 
tyrannized over you must now sufier his nmited punishment. 
As the care df this flock has been entrusted to me^ it behoves 
me to watch over their best interests, nor will I ever forsake 
their righteous cause. Suffer me only to be your leader, and 
swear to me that in all circumstances you will follow my ex- 
ample.*' All the villagers swore. " And," continues he, " that 
you further solemnly promise to enter into any engagement 
which I may now make, and that you remain faithful to this 
your oath." All the villagers exclaimed, " We do." '* Well, 
then," solemnly taking the oath, " I swear to forgive our lord." 
Unexpected as this was to the villagers, they all forgave him — 
a circumstance which reflected no less credit on them, than on 
their worthy pastor* 

as 
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rence to settle at Paris. There she lived as Coun- 
tess D'AIbany ; but in her drawing-room there was 
a chair of state as Queen of Great Britain ; her 
plate was ornamented with the British arms, and 
all her domestics gave her the title of Majesty. At 
this period, however, the horrors of the revolution 
rendered her residence at the French capital both 
unpleasant and unsafe, and she found it necessary 
to retire to that kingdom of which she claimed to 
be Queen Dowager : and it is pleasing to record 
that the conduct of our venerable monarch on that 
evasion was honourable to him both as a man and 
a prince ; for here she met with every possible pro^ 
tection from the royal family, and experienced the 
bounteous liberality of the man, whose rights, sanc- 
tioned by a nation's choice, during the reign of his 
grandfather, had been personally attacked by her 
late husband — an example to princes, and an honour 
to Britain. Her pension was ^1500. per annum. 
This lady afterwards returned to the continent, but 
she had not the gratitude to put on mourning for 
our lamented Princess Charlotte. 

On the first of August, 1793, preparations being 
now rapidly making for the Chinese embassy, Mr. 
Dudley Adams had the honour of exhibiting to the 
King a pair of the most magnificent globes ever 
executed in this country. Five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four stars of different magnitudes 
were inserted on the celestial globe^ distinguished 
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by gold^ silver, and different coloured foils, on a 
beautiful blue enamel. The terrestrial globe was 
also accurately drawn^ and beautifully illuminated. 
The two globes were mounted in gold and silver, 
and elicited much admiration and praise from His 
Majesty. 

It was fashionable, amongst small wits, to laugh 
at the Chinese embassy, which proceeded in the au- * 
tumn of this year under Lord Macartney ; but the 
private instructions to that nobleman^ drawn up in 
a great measure under the King's personal inspec- 
tion, manifest a depth of thought, and a patriotic 
feeling highly honourable to the illustrious person- 
age who is said to have first started the idea of such 
an undertaking. 

In these instructions it was justly observed that a 
greater number of £nglish than of any other Euro- 
pean nation had been trading to China, but without 
that support which other nations enjoyed^ from the 
circumstance of these having religious missionaries 
admitted at the Court of Pekin, men who, in the 
midst of their cares for the propagation of the 
christian faith, were supposed not to have been un- 
mindful of the views and interests of their respective 
countries ; whilst the English traders remained un- 
aided, and, as it were, unavowed, at a distance so 
remote as -to admit of a misrepresentation of the 
national character and importance ; and where too 
their occupation was not held in that esteem which 
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mi^ht be necessary to procure them security and 
respect. 

Under these circumstances the King felt that it 
became both his dignity and his character to extend 
his paternal r^ard to those his distant subjects, 
even if the commerce and prosperity of the nation 
were not concerned in their success^ and to claim 
the Chinese emperors protection for them, with 
that weight which ought to be due to the requisition 
of one great sovereign by another. 

With strict propriety, the King also suggested 
that a free communication with a people, perhaps 
the most singular upon the globe, amongst whom 
civilization had. existed, and the arts been cultivated 
through a long series of ages, with fewer interrupt 
tions than elsewhere, was well worthy of being 
sought by the British nation, which had seen with 
pleasure, and with gratitude applauded the several 
voyages undertaken already by His Majesty's com- 
mand, and at the public expense, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and for the discovery and observation of 
distant countries and manners. It was judiciously 
added, however, that in seeking to improved con* 
nexion with China, no views were entertained ex- 
cept those of the general interests of humanity, the 
mutual benefit of both nations, and the protection 
of commerce under the Chinese.govemment« 

In the letter also which His Majesty directed to 
be written to the Chinese monarch, he hinted to 
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to that Tartarian despot^ that the natural disposition 
of a great and benevolent sovereign^ whom Provi- 
dence had seated upon his throne for the good of 
mankind^ was not solely to watch over the peace 
and securitfT of his dominions^ but to take pains for 
disseminating happiness^ virtue^ and knowledge, 
amongst his subjects^ and extending the same be- 
neficence, with all the peaceful arts, as far as he 
might be able, to the whole human race. 

This was a lesson which other than Chinese mo« 
narehs might learn with proprietfr. 

Another royal visit took place at Weymouth this 
year, on the seventeenth of August, the family set* 
ting off from Windsor at an early hour, and arriv- 
ing on their route at Salisbury at eleven, where 
they partook of some refreshment at the Episcopal 
Palaee, and afterwards examined the cathedral, 
which had been recently repaired. With these 
arrangements the King expressed himself much 
satisfied, particularly admiring the painted window 
and new organ, the latter of which was the royal 
gift, presented by the King, as an inhabitant of that 
diocese when residing at Windsor. 

Mr. Corfe, the organist, had the honour of exlii- 
biting its powers in the coronation anthem, the 
Hallelujah chorus, and other pieces, with which 
the King wa3 particularly pleased ; and after a stay 
of two hours, the royal party continued their jour- 
ney to Weymouth, where they arrived in the 
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^ening, amidst illuminations, and all the oth^r 
usual ceremonies of loyal joy and duty. It was 
during this visit to Weymouth that war with 
France was finally determined on ; and, as has been 
said, by His Majesty^s express will, against the ad- 
vice of Mr. Pitt. 

Whilst the royal family were at Weymouth, in 
September of this year, they rode out to Dorchester, 
to survey the new county gaol, where a farmer of 
the name of Pitfield, who had been confined seven 
years for a debt incurred by a lawyer's bill, on his 
knees presented a petition to the King, who was 
so much struck with the hardship of the poor fel- 
low's case, that he instantly directed the amount, 
jf 330. to be paid, and the unhappy man was 
accordingly liberated, and restored to his family. 

Early in September, addresses of thanks for the 
royal proclamation aminst seditious writings, prin- 
cipally occasioned by I'liine's publications, came in 
from all quarters; to the number of three hundred 
and forty-one, including almost all the counties, 
corporations, cities, boroughs, and towns, in Great 
Britain. 

An interesting anecdote of this p^iod we select 
^ on the authority of a reverend divine, whose cha- 
racter gives a sanction to its truth. In one of his 
morning strolls through the streets of Windsor, the 
King turned into the shop of a bookseller, who was 
still in bed. He amused himself in looking round 
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the shop, while the boy stole up stairs to call his 
master. In the mean time, the King had stum- 
bled on some copies of Paine*s Rights of Man ; 
and, seating himself on the counter, was eniployed 
in reading it, when the bookseller bustled into the 
shop. Seeing the obnoxious work which the King 
was perusing, he considered himself lost ; and as 
the King kept the book close to his face, and was 
intently engaged in reading, he found it impossible 
to disturb him, though he coughed loud, and 
knocked the bundles about, and changed the places 
of all the chairs and tables. At length, arriving at 
a period in the sum or argument, the King looked 
up, and seeing the bookseller, entered into familiar 
chat, and laying the book on the counter, presently 
retired in his usual good humour. The bookseller 
was nevertheless uneasy ; but he never afterwards 
observed any difference in the conduct of the King 
towards him, though, on turning up^the pamphlet 
at the place where the royal reader had paused, 
there was found in that page the famous passage in 
which Paine unceremoniously asserted, that the 
King had not sufficient capacity to make a parish 
constable. 

In the royal speech at the opening of parliament, 
in December, His Majesty expressly declared, that, 
he had carefully observed a strict neutrality in the 
existing war on the continent, and had uniformly 
abstained from any interference with respect to the 
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internal afiairs of France ; but he very properly ob- 
served^ that it had become impossible for him not 
to see^ with the most serious uneasiness^ strong 
and unceasing indications appearing there of an 
intention to excite disturbances in other countries^ 
to disregard the rights of neutral nations^ and to 
pursue views of aggrandisement and conquest. 
Under these considerations, it is not irrelevant here 
to record an anecdote we have seen^ which states, 
that when His Majesty was informed of the assassi- 
nation of the King of Sweden, by Ankerstroem, he 
made particular inquiries of a diplomatic character, 
conversant with the circumstances, with a view to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the particulars con«» 
nected with the perpetration of that diabolical act. 
This gentleman, in giving the relation to lEIis Ma- 
jesty, thought it necessary to introduce some cau- 
tionary observations on the danger of a sovereign 
exposing his person too incautiously, in times when 
the revolutionary rage of France had already ex^^ 
tended its conta^on to all other countries. But 
here the King cut the speaker short, by sajring, 
" Nay, Sir, I must difier from you there ; for if 
there be any man so desperate as to devote his own 
life to the chance of taking away the life of another, 
no precaution is si^cient to prevent him altogether 
frt>m making the attempt ; while a system of con- 
stant precaution against such dangers (as they are 
in a thousand instances to one wholly imaginary) 
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oonyenrts the life of a person who is so guarded into 
a scene of perpetual restraint^ anxiety^ and appre- 
hension. No^ Sir^ the best security that a man can 
have against such dangers^ is to act openly and 
boldly as a man. If an attack be made upon liim^ 
bis best chance of escaping is to meet it like a 
man ; but if he should fall under it^ why, Sir^ he 
will fall like a man.** 

1793. 

The King having repeatedly declared, that he 
was fatigued with th^ heavy dulness to which in the 
ancient stately balUroom on court galas he was al- 
most forced to attend, the Queen determined to 
present him with an agreeable surprise; and accord- 
ingly gave a ball and supper at Windsor on the 
tenth of January, on an extensive and most superb 
scale. The dances all went off to Highland tunes, 
and the King was very much gratified. The birth* 
day, as usual, took place a week afterwards^ and was 
observed at court as a grand gala ; when the union 
of parties, and the general junction that animated 
the people of England against the tyrannical repub- 
licanism of France, rendered the scene at St. James's 
one of the most splendid that had ev^ greeted their 
majesties since the coronation. 

The King was always attentive to the smallest 
minutise connected with the affairs of the nation, 
particularly in regard to the army, more especially 
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his owa guards ; and had for some time felt dis- 
pleased with a custom which had existed for years^ 
for the colonel of the guard for the day to give a 
• dinner at some of the coffee-houses in St. James's 
Street to the officers on duty with him. The con- 
sequence of these dinner parties Was^ that the bill 
often came to twenty or twenty-five pounds ; and 
the treaty thus sanctioned by custom^ became ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the pecuniary concerns of 
many officers arriving at that rank without com- 
mensurate private fortunes. 

The King was at length so fully convinced of this 
custom being injurious^ yet not wishing to put it 
aside in toto^ that he resolved to take the expense 
upon himself; and accordingly gave orders that a 
daily table of nine covers in the first course, and 
nine in the second, with a dessert, wine, &c. should 
be provided, for which he allowed seven hundred 
pounds per annum out of the privy purse ; and also 
directed that some apartments should be repaired, 
and a new one built in the engine court, for the ge- 
neral accommodation of the officers of the guard on 
duty. 

The battalions of Guards destined for foreign ser- 
vice having received marching orders, were drawn 
up on the parade, before the Horse Guards, on the 
twenty-fifth of February, whither the King and royal 
fietmily came to inspect and take leave of them ; the 
King mounted on a white charger, and in general's 
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uniform, and attended by the Prince of Wales, 
Duke of York, and several general and staff officers. 

The King, with the most condescending kindness, 
minutely inspected them for upwards of half an 
hour, when the three battalions passed him by 
companies, moving to slow time, the officers sa- 
luting as they passed, marching off towards West- 
minster bridge for embarkation at Greenwich, to 
which place they were followed, in the rear, by the 
royal party, the Queen and princesses in coaches. 
As every boat left the shore, three cheers were 
given: the. King took off his hat, and the Queen 
and princesses waved their handkerchiefs. It was 
impossible that Englishmen could witness such a 
display of loyalty on the one hand, and affectionate 
condescension on the other, without expressing their 
feelings upon it. The spectators joined in the 
cheers of the soldiers, and frequently accompanied 
them in singing '^ God save the King ;'* but, in 
spite of this apparent cheerfulness, the Queen and 
the Princess Elizabeth, in particular, could not 
refrain firom dropping a tear of sympathy at the 
departure of so many brave fellows, embarking on 
a service of danger, to protect their country's rights 
and interests. 

On Whit-Tuesday, one of the most brilliant 
MontemSy or Etonian processions, took place that 
had ever been witnessed. 

About eleven the boys assembled in the court 
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yard of the college, and were soon after prcqperly 
arranged in the procession according to th^r rank in 
the school. The King, who always took great delight 
in this exhibition, with the Queen, Prince of Wales, 
Princesses, Duchess of York, and Prince ^lliam of 
Gloucester, arrived at the schooUhouse about noon, 
and took his station in the school-yard, when the 
boys marched twice round in military array, with 
music playing, and colours flying, passing the royal 
family, and saluting them with a flourish of the flag. 

The procession then moved, as usual, to Salt-hill,, 
where the boys were again received by the royat* 
family, surrounded by an immense concourse of 
spectators, amongst whom were a great number of 
the nobility and gentry, who had been old Etonians, 
or were the relatives of the present scholars. After> 
the royal salute, the usual collection took place for 
the captain of the school, amounting to jSiooo. the 
King and royal family contributing liberally to the 
salt-bearers, who, accompanied, by the scouts, ap- 
peared in their dresses on the evening terraoet, where* 
they were particularly noticed by their, majesties* 

His Majesty this year lost an old, able, and 
faithfid iervairt, Mr. Atton, the. gardener at Kew.r 

That gentleman began as early as 1764 to be ho« 
nouhed with the very valuable and active friendship 
of Sir Joseph Banks ; and his excellence was also, 
even then, well known to the King, Mr. Aiton 
having been for some time in the service <^ the 
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Princess Dowager at Kew^ fior the purpose of first 
forming the botanic garden. It was not however 
until 1789 that the King was able to give him 
farther promotion i but which followed the death 
of Mr. Haverfield in that year, when, in addition 
to his former post, he received the very lucrative 
superintendmce of the pleasure and kitchen gar-» 
4lens also. 

How deservedly the King's favour was bestowed 
upon him appeared shortly afterwards in the pub* 
lication of the Hortus Kewensis; wherein the 
richness of the catalogue, the memoirs of the 
introduction of the several plants into the English 
gardens, and the scientific execution of every part 
of it, were hailed by every lover of that branch of 
knowledge. 

In the space of thirty-four years, Mr. Aiton had 
collected together upwards of six thousand plants, 
the greatest number ever arranged in any one gar« 
den in the Vorld; and thus, by the aid of His 
Majesty's munificence, the botanic garden at Kew 
became highly instrumental in advancing the na« 
tional honour. 

But Hb Majesty never forgot the merits of his 
fisiithful servants in their graves : accordingly, soon 
after Mr. Aiton*s demise, hi^ with his usual mindful 
benignity, thought proper to ^hew one further proof 
of his regard^ by appointing a worthy son to all his 
father's offices* 
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That the King was gifted with strong natural 
courage we have seen in several instances ; and'every 
branch of his family, when exposed to danger, have 
displayed the same. One instance of this we have 
in the conduct of Prince Adolphus, who in the 
month of September was wounded in an afiair^ 
whilst with the British army before Dunkirk. He 
afterwards came over on the thirteenth of Septem- 
her, simply as an officer^ and in the strictest incog- 
nito, with his helmet on through which he was 
cut in the eye, his coat also bearing sabre marks, 
slept at a private gentleman's in Thatched Court, 
St. James*s, and set off next morning to visit his 
august parents at Kew Palace. 

The political. events of this year were high and 
important; but belong more properly to history 
than to the present sketch. 

It is needless here to recount the declaration of 
war against France already noticed^ or the political 
steps that led to it ; nor stiall we expatiate on the 
Jacobinical proceedings at home, as such animad- 
versions would lead to too wide a field of discussion. 
We may here record however that His Majesty 
took a very strong personal share in the measures of 
the time ; and that it was his own private judgment 
and feelings which formed his opinion of Mr. Fox*s 
then political principles^ and led him some years 
afterwards to strike the name of the ^^ man of the 
people*' from the list of privy counsellors, in con- 
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sequence of his giving a toast too much in unison 
with the seditious temper of the times. It was un- 
fortunate for that highly gifted individual that he 
was an oppositionist at the commencement of the 
revolution^ as we firmly and seriously believe^ that 
had he been in power^ the constitution of Britain 
would not have had a more zealous defender- against 
the revolutionary excesses of France, 

During this turmoil of parties at home, and of 
aggression from abroad, His Majesty did not suffer 
aflhirs of state to turn his thoughts unnecessarily 
from objects of internal improvement, fie became 
this year the patron and zealous promoter of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

1794. 

After the capture of Bastia in 1794^ and the es:- 
pulsion of the French troops from the Island of 
Corsica, the assembly of the general consulta took 
place at Corte, under the cognizance of the late 
Lord Minto, when they chose Paoli as their pre* 
sident, and Pozzo di Borgo as their secretary ; soon 
after which they declared the separation of Cor- 
sica from France : and with the utmost unanimity, 
joined to the strongest demonstrations of universal 
satisfaction aud joy, voted the union of that island 
to the crown of Great Britain ; so that His Majesty 
had now the crown of Corsica to add to the three 
of his former dominions. 

VOL. II. R 
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This^ however^ was a regal title which he did 
not long retain^ as a revolution took place in Cor- 
sica in ir96> t^ the title was judiciously laid 
aside. 

On Lord Howe's arrival with the channel fleet 
and prizes at Spithead, after the glorious victory of 
the first of June, the King set off for Portsmouth, 
where he arrived, in company with the Queen and 
various branches of the royal family ; and was re- 
ceived on alighting at the commissioner's house by 
Lord Howe and the governor, and by them con- 
ducted to the dock«*yard, where the royal party 
embarked for Spithead. 

On his first arrival the whole garrison was under 
arms ; and the concourse of spectators was immense. 
The king appeared delighted with the scene, and 
carried in his own band a superb diamond-hilted 
sword, intended for a present to the 'gallant naval 
commander. 

On arriving near the Queen Charlotte, Lord 
Howe's flag was shifted to a frigate, and the royal 
standard hoisted on board the former ship, whither 
the royal party now repaired, remaining on board 
until the evening* mixing with and conversing al- 
most with all ranks with the greatest condescension 
and cheerfulness. During the visit His Majesty 
presented Lord Howe with the sword, with gold 
chains and medals to the other flag ofiicers ; and the 
royal family on their return to Portsmouth rowed 
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up the harbour to inspect the French pPizes, a sight 
which afforded them high satisfaction. 

The next day their majesties held a levee^ at 
which all ranks of officers were admitted, and after* 
wards returned to dine with the commissioner, sail- 
ing up the liarbour in the evening again to inspect 
the aaval trophies so happily won. 

Great rejoicings and illuminations took place on 
this and the preceding evening ; and on the next 
day, Saturday, the whole of the royal party attend* 
ed to witness the launching of the Prince of Wales, 
» fine second-rate. As soon as she was brought to 
her mowings, the royal party again embarked, in 
order to go on board the Aquilon frigate, amongst 
the cheerings of multitudes, who made the air ring, 
and the joyoys sounds of bands of music that played 
in the dock-yard, and on board of the various ships 
and yachts in the harbour. 

As the royal barges approached Spithead, a gene* 
ral salute was fired^ the crews cheering as the barges 
passed each respective ship '; soon after which they 
went on board the Aquilon, Captain Stopford, who 
instantly got under weigh ; when another salute 
was fired, the bands of the different ships playing 
martial symphonies during the greatest part of tlie 
day.. 

The Aquilon, after sailing round the fleet, bore . 
away towards the Needles ; but owibg to there be^ 
ing very little wind, soon after getting near to Cowes 

R 2 
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Pointy in going about she touched the ground, by 
which accident they were delayed an hour or two : 
and night coming on, their majesties and all the 
royal party took to their barges, the ship not being 
got off till the rising of the tide. 

On Monday their majesties, with Prince Ernest 
and the princesses, went on board the Niger frigate, 
and sailed for Southampton, where they landed in 
the afternoon, and immediately proceeded in car- 
riages for Windsor. 

In August, at His Majesty's suit, tl|e cause res- 
pecting the marriage of the present Duke of Sussex 
and Lady Augusta Murray, which had been solem- 
nized in Italy, and afterwards at the parish church 
of St. George, Hanover-square, was finally deter- 
mined in Doctors* Commons, when Sir William 
Wynne delivered the judgment of the court, that 
' the marriage was utterly null and void, declaring 
also that the ceremony performed at Rome was also, 
by the law of this country, invalid and illegal.- 

At this time the following anecdote, highly ho* 
nourable to His Majesty, was in confidential cir- 
culation : 

During a late administration, it w^s thought ex- 
pedient to offer a noble lord, very high in the naval 
profession, and very deservedly a favorite of his 
sovereign and his country, the ofiice of general of 
the marines^ held by Admiral Forb'es, and sponta^ 
neously conferred upon him by His Majesty, as a 
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reward for his many and long services. A mes- 
sage was sent by the ministers to say it would for- 
ward the King's service if he would resign ; and 
that he should be no loser by his accommodating 
the government, as they proposed recommending 
it to the King to give him a pension in Ireland of 
;^3000. per annum, and a pecfragc to descend to 
his daughter. To ' this Admiral Forbes sent an 
immediate answer: he told the ministers, the 
generalship of the marines was a military employ- 
ment given him by His Majesty, as a reward for 
his services — that he thanked God he had never 
been^a burthen to his country, which he had served 
during a long life to. the best of his ability — and 
that he would not condescend to accept of a pen- 
sion, or bargain for a peerage. He concluded, by ' 
laying his generalship of the marines, together with 
his rank in the navy, at the King's feet, entreating 
him to take both away, if they could forward his 
service : and, at the same time, assuring His Ma- 
jesty he would neverprove himself unworthy of the 
former honours he had received, by ending the 
remnant of a long life on a pension, or accepting of 
a peerage, obtained by political arrangement. His 
gracious master applauded his spirit, ever after con- 
tinued him in his high military honours, and to the 
day of his death condescended to shew him strong 
marks of his regard. 

In the latter end of September a most diabolical 
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attempt was m progress for the assassination of His 
Majesty^ by means oif a poisoned arrow^ which was 
to be aimed at bis breast from the pit of the 
theatre, by means of an air machine of a particular 
construction^ and which was intended to be put in 
force on the first public appearance of the royal 
family at either of the winter theatres ; to faciUtate 
which a riot was to be produced by preconcerted 
measures. 

The plot was the work <^ one Higgins, appren- 
tice to a chymist^ and Le Maitre, apprentice to a 
watchmaker; and its discovery was owing to a 
gentleman accidentally looking into the shop of the 
artist who was to make the arrow ; and having ob* 
served an inflammatory kind of hand*bill in the 
window^ he remonstrated with the master of the 
shop on the impropriety of exhibiting it, but with*^ 
out effect, and departed. But having occasion, soon 
after, to return the same way, he was accosted by 
the man, who expressed a desire to have some fur-^ 
ther conversation with him, when the whole general 
outlines of a plot were developed. 

An investigation immediately took place before 
the privy council; when the parties were com* 
mitted, not indeed upon the charge of the plot, but 
on treasonable practices, as members of the Cor* 
responding Sk)ciety. 
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1795. 

The rec^tion whicJi the Prince of Orange^ and 
his family^ met with from the King, in 179&9 was 
afiectionate, hospitable, and cordial ; and Hampton 
Court was soon after assigned him for a residence, 
when the various branches of the royal family, and 
indeed the nation at large, vied with each other in 
demonstrations of respect, compassion, and atten-* 
tion, towards these expatriated unfortunates. 

It was in this year that the military rank of field* 
marshal was first introduced ; and it was on the 
eighth of April that the marriage of the Heir* 
Apparent took place. 

How much the King was interested in diis match 
was manifested by several minute circumstances 
connected with the ceremonial of the day. The 
whole of the royal family having dined together at 
the Queen's Palace, it was necessary afterwards for 
them to proceed to St. James's to their respective 
apartments to dress ; and on leaving Buckingham 
House, the good old King not only saluted the Prin- 
cess in the hall, but gave the Prince of Wales 
such a hearty shake of the hand as brought tears 
into his eyes. 

When th6 service was performing, and the Archi> 
bishop of Canterbury^came to that part where it is 
asked ^^who gives the bride in marriage?*' His 
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Majesty instantly and eagerly advanced to the 
Princess^ and taking her with both his hands, pre- 
sented her with the greatest marks of satisfaction. 

His Majesty was also carefully watchful of the 
conduct of all ; and the Prince, after repeating his 
part of the service with great clearness and pre- 
cision, having risen too soon from his kneeling pos- 
ture, the archbishop paused, when the iGng in- 
stantly observing the accidental error, rose from his 
seat, and whispered the Prince, who kneeled again, 
and the service was concluded. 

After the ceremonial, their majesties held a draw- 
ing-room, which was numerously and brilliantly at- 
tended : and on its close the whole of the royal 
family returned to the Queen s Palace to supper, 
quite in a domestic style, the new married pair re- 
tiring to Carlton House at midnight. 

The next morning, the King and Queen, previous 
to setting off for Windsor, paid them a nuptual visit, 
after which the bride and bridegroom set off for 
Windsor also, where the honey-moon was com- 
menced under auspices which unhappily failed to be 
as permanent as a loyal nation were anxious that 
they should prove. 

On the eleventh of May, the first division of the 
troops from the continent arrived at Greenwich, 
to which place His Majesty went to meet them ; 
when a very great concourse of people were assem- 
bled, who congratulated their return with a warmth 
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of acclamation which did^ honour to their feel- 
ings, and not only sensibly affected the objects 
of it, but also made a great impression upon the 
King. 

In the summer of this year, previous to the trip 
to Weymouth, His Majesty, with a munificence 
worthy of his station, erected a mill in Windsor 
Park, where he caused com to be ground, and 
retailed to the poor at a cheap rate. In order to 
render this more practically useful, he first instituted 
a careful inquiry throughout the towns of Wind- 
sor, Staines, Egham, and their vicinities, for such 
as were objects deserving of this bounty : to these 
tickets were given, which entitled them to flour 
gratis, intending to have continued it upon that 
plan generally ; but excess and iraud having soon 
ensued, he found it necessary to depart in some 
degree from his benevolent plan, and to fix a cer- 
tain price, selling that for five shillings and four- 
pence in flour per bushel, wliich in com cost fifteen 
shillings and sixpence in Egham market. 

When the French princes first began to collect 
an emigrant corps in Germany, those troops, toge*^ 
ther with other free corps, were stationed with the 
British army iit the field, and afterwards provisorily 
quartered in the Electorate of Hanover, till such 
time *as they could be removed elsewhere ; but it 
was soon found that their residence there not only 
produced considerable disorder, but also became 
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both grievous and oppressive to the people of 
Hanover. In consequence of thk^ on the twenty* 
ninth of September^ the King, as Elector of Hano* 
ver, found it necessary to issue a proclamation^ or- 
dering the whole of them to be removed ; adding 
alsoj as a reason, that he, as elector, had declared 
his acquiescence in the treaty concluded at Basle in 
the preceding April, between the King of Prussia 
and the French government. 

On the twenty-ninth of October, whilst proceed* 
ing to open the parliamentary session, and surround*- 
ed by a most ferocious mob, who manifested a truly 
Jacobinical spirit, a pebble was either thrown at^ or 
discharged into his coach ; but the King, without 
any apparent alarm, displayed a calmness and self-* 
possession highly honourable to his character, both 
as a man and a monarch : and even in his conduct 
during the subsequent investigations, he fully exhi- 
bited a generosity of feeling, and an unwillingness 
to go beyond the limits of prerogative or the con- 
stitution, which fully justified an observation already 
noted, that His Majesty would live on bread and 
water to preserve the constitution of this country, 
and would sacrifice his life to maintain it invio- 
late. 

The whole occurrences of that day, indeed, de* 
serve a minute detail, we shall therefore observe, 
that although there was no apparent reason for pre. 
vious alarm, yet early in the day the Mall and Parade 
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of St Jameses Park and Parliament Street were 
completely choked up with spectators. It was ro- 
niarked that the crowd was by no means so great 
at the coronation ; and^ to see die King go to the 
house, there never had been more than a tenth of 
those assembled this day, computed to amount at 
least to two hundred thousand ! 

Several noblemen and cabinet miuisters passed 
through the Park, from Buckingham House, about 
two o'clock. The Duke of Gloucester, Duke of 
Portland, E^rl of Chatham, and many others, were 
very much hissed and hooted^ 

About twenty minutes afterwards the King also 
left Buckingham House, and was violently hissed 
and hooted, and groaned at the whole way ; but no 
violence was offered until he arrived near St. Mar- 
garet's Church, when a small pebble, or marble, was 
thrown, and broke one of the windows. This was 
picked up by the King himself, who very calmly 
presented it to one of the noblemen in the coach, 
saying, " Keep this, as a mark of the civilities we 
have met with to-day!" 

In returning, the moment His Majesty entered 
the Park the gates of the Horse Guards were shut, 
for the purpose of excluding the mob who followed 
the carriage ; at which, as it passed Spring Garden 
Terrace, another stone was thrown : but it fortu* 
nately struck the wood-work between the windows. 

The crowd now pressed closely round the coach ; 
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and the King was observed, by waving his hands 
to the Horse Guards on each side, to signify a wish 
that the multitude should be kept at a distance. 
In this way he passed on through the Park, and 
round by the Stable* Yard into St. James's Palace, . 
at the front gate at the bottom of Si. James's Street. 
A considerable tumult took place when His Majesty 
was about to alight ; and one of the horses in the 
state coach was so alarmed as to plunge and kick^ 
throwing down one of the grooms, with some dan- 
gerous fractures. A few minutes after the King 
entered the palace, the mob attacked the state coach 
with stones, and did it much injury ; and in its way 
from Pall Mall to the Mews, many missiles were 
thrown at it. 

After a short period the King set off in his private 
coach from St. James's to the Queen s Palace ; but 
on his way through the Park the mob surrounded 
the carriage, and prevented it from proceeding, 
crying out, ^* Bread ! bread ! peace ! peace !" The 
Guards were however speedily brought up, a^id they 
accompanied the carriage until His Majesty got 
safe to Buckingham House. 

Throughout the whole of this scene His Majesty 
displayed the greatest coolness and presence of 
mind. Even at the time when the glass of the 
coach was broken, he coolly said to Lord West- 
moreland — *' That's a shot." Yet, instead of lean- 
ing back in the carriage, or striving to avoid the 
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assassin, he pointed to the hole, and examined it. 
On his arrival, indeed, in the House of Peers, he 
seemed a little flurried ; but merely said to the lord 
chancellor — " My lord, I have been shot at." 

This, indeed, was the only agitation he displayed; 
for with the most conscious integrity he required 
no guards when getting into his private carriage, 
but set off boldly in the midst of the wildest com- 
motions' of the multitude, when his person was 
certainly for a short time in the most imminent 
danger. 

Three or four persons were taken up immediately, 
on suspicion of having thrown the stones ; and one 
of them, Kyd Wake, was charged with having 
called out — " No King,*' and such disloyal expres- 
sions ; yet there was evidently no settled plan of 
insult in the great body of the people ; and per- 
haps the commotion in the Park arose as much out 
of curiosity to see what was going on as from any 
sinister intention. But it is impossible to say to 
what lengths the mob might have been instigated, 
had not a military force arrived in sufficient time to 
repel the first insults. 

The coachman afterwards declared, that he had 
never been so frightened in his life, as he was 
whilst the mob was pressing round the carriage. 
He was fearful of putting his horses into a gallop> 
as they were so full of spirit as to render him ap- 
prehensive that he should not be able to stop them; 
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and he was equally afraid of preserving his usual 
pace^ lest he might expose his sovereign to stiU 
more serious dangers. The manner in which he 
stated his embarrassment^ before the lords^ displayed 
the most grateful zeal, and a most feding heart. 

The following letter was written by the late Ei^l 
of Onslow, upon this occasion. 

October 89, 1795^ 19 ai mghL 
^^ Before I sle^, let me bless God for the miracu^ 
lous escape which my King, my country, and 
myself, have had this day. Soon after two o'clock, 
His'M^esty, attended by the Earl of Westmorland 
and myself, s^ out from St. James's in his state 
coach, to open the Session of parliament. The 
multitude o£ people in the Park was prodigious. 
A sudden silence, I observed to mysdf, prevailed 
tbrough the whole, very few individuals excepted. 
Nq hats, « at least very few, pulled oflP ; little or no 
huzzaing, and frequently a cry of ' Give us bread ;' 
^ No war ;* and once or twice ' No King,' — ^with 

hissing and groming. Nothing material, 

however, happened till we got down to the narrow*- 
est part of the street, called St. Margarets, between 
the two Palace-yards, when the moment we had 
passed the Office of Ordnance, and were just oppo^ 
site tibe parior window of the house adjoining it, a 
small ball, either of lead or marble, passed through 
^e window-glass on the King's right hand, and 
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perforated it, leering a small hole, the bigoeBs of 
the top of my little finger (which I instantly pat 
through it to mark the size), and passed through 
the coadi out of the other door, the glass of whidi 
was down. We all instantly exclaimed, ' This is 
a shot !* The King showed^ and, I am persuaded, 
&lt no alarm ; much less &ar, to which indeed he 
is insensible. We proceeded to the House of Lords, 
when, on getting out of the coach^ I first, and the 
King immediately after, said to the lord chancellor, 
who was waiting at the bottcxn of the stairs to re- 
ceive the l^ing, * My lord, we have been shot at.' 
The King ascended the stairs robed, and then, 
perfectly iree from the smallest agitation^ read 
his speech with peculiar correctness, and even less 
hesitation than usual. At his unrobing afterwards, 
when the event got more known (I having told 
it to the Duke of York's ear, as I passed him 
under the throne, and to othecs who stood near 
us), it was, as might be supposed, the only topic 
of conversation, in which the King jcnned with 
much less agitation than any body else. And 
afterwards, in getting into the coach, the first 
words he said were, ' Well, my lords, one person is 
proposing this, and another is supposing that, fin** 
getting that tliere is One above us all who disposes 
of every thing, and on whom alone we depend.* The 
magnanimity, piety, and good sense of this, struck 
me most forcibly, and I shall never forget the 
words. 
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" On our return home to St. James's, the mob 
was increased in Parliament Street and Whitehall, 
and when we came into the Park it was still greater. 
It was said that not less than one hundred thousand 
persons were there, and all of the worst and lowest 
sort. The scene opened ; and the insulting abuse 
offered to His Majesty was what I can never think 
of but with horror; nor ever forget what I felt 
when they proceeded to throw stones into the coach, . 
several of which hit the King, which he bore with 
signal patience ; but not without sensible marks of 
indignation and resentment at the indignities of- 
fered to his person and office. The glasses were all 
broken to pieces ; and in this situation we were 
during our passage through the Park. The King 
took one of the stones out of the cuff of his coat, 
where it had lodged^ and gave it to me, saying, 
' I make you a present of this, as a mark of the 
civilities we have met with on our journey to-day.'* 

After the King had passed through the Park, in 
the first instance, the avenues to Westminster Hall 
were very prudently closed : the crowd then flocked 
to Storey's Gate ; and, sledge hammers being pro- 
cured, a party were preparing to force open the 
great gate, when a gentleman present recommended 
them to commit no violence, as a strong guard was 
near at hand. This prudent admonition was an- 
swered by repeated invectives, and a cry of " Start 
him, start him !" and the gentleman would pro- 
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bably have been massacred, but for the humane 
assistance of the master of the Storey's Gate coffee-^ 
house, who facilitated bis escape into Prince's 
Court, unobserved by the rioters. 

The troops, it is proper to observe, during the 
whole of the business of this day, conducted them-^ 
selves with the utmost propriety. The zeal they 
displayed in protecting the royal person, and the 
consequent welfare of the nation, reflected equal 
honour on them as men and as soldiers. One of 
the Horse Guards was going, indeed, to cut down 
a man, whom he conceived to have made the attack 
upon the sovereign ;- but the humane interposition 
of His Majesty, who declared he was not the per- 
son, saved his life. 

After the King's arrival at the Qtteen*s Palace, 
though idle crowds loitered about, there was no 
attempt at further insult ; and the very next night, 
confident in the general attachment of his people, 
notwithstanding the alarms of the preceding day^ 
His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen and Prin->- 
cesses, hesitated not to visit Covent Garden theatre, 
where their entrance was ^hailed by. an overflowing 
house, with much more than even the usual bursts 
of applause. 

'^ God save the King" was sung twice ; and be- 
ing called for a third time by a great majority of the 
audience^ some of the discontented reformers in a 
comer of the gallery ventured to utter hisses ; but 

VOL. II. s 
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they were' instantly silenced by the persons near 
them : and a few of the most turbulent being turned 
out, peace, harmony, and loyalty, were again tri** 
umphant. 

In consequence of the outrage, Lord Grenville, 
on the sixth of November, introduced a bill into 
parliament for the better preservation of His M a« 
jesty's person ; not only making it high treason to 
Wound or assail the royal person, but also a high 
misdemeanour to utter seditious expressions against 
him ; authorising magistrates to put a stop also to 
all public meetings likely to breed discontent in the 
minds of the people. 

A circumstance, respecting addresses, took place 
this year, which, fi-om its coincidence with former 
demands of the corporation of London upon that 
point, merits special notice. 

After the outrage offered to His Majesty, just 
recorded, in his way to the House of Lords, an 
address was voted by the bishop^ dean, and chapter 
of St. Paul's^ and clergy of London and West- 
minster, which the bishop (Porteus) was deputed 
to present on the third of December. According 
to usual custom. Dr. Porteus sent a copy of the 
address to the Duke of Portland, then home secre* 
tary of state, requesting him to take the King's 
pleasure when he would receive it ; and the duke 
in a few days returned an answer that His Majesty 
would receive it, not on the throne, but at the levee. 
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But the bishop being aware of the existence of a 
privilege of the London olergy, founded on aneient 
custom^ immediately desired an' interview with the 
duke^ and shewed him some papers, which fully 
established the fact that addresses from the clergy of 
the metropolis were always received on the throne. 
The noble secretary promised to state this next day 
to the King, who was instantly convinced of its 
propriety, and complied with the privilege as 
claimed by the worthy prelate. 

1796. 

Another disloyal insult was offered to His Ma- 
jesty on the first of February, 17965 in returning 
from Drury Lane theatre ; when, just as the royal 
carriage had reached the end of John Street, Pall 
Mall, a stone was flung with such force as to break 
one of the glass pannels in the coach where their 
majesties sat, accompanied only by the lady in waitr 
ing, Countess of Harrington^ into whose lap the 
stone fell, after hitting the Queen on the cheek. 

There was no other attempt at riot; but a reward 
of one thousand pounds was offered for discovery of 
the offender. . 

This disposition fo riot was a little checked soon 
afier, by the conviction ancL sentence of Kyd Wake, 
for the riot in 179*, *<> five years hard labour, with 

s 2 
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one exhibition in the pillory, and one thousand 
pounds bail for ten years good behaviour. 

Another maniacal attempt was made on the royal 
family early in February, in which a woman, 
genteelly dressed, found means to get into the 
Queen's House, and was passing to the Queen's 
apartments, where she was discovered by a servant, 
who insisted on her telling where she was going, 
when she replied she was going to her mother, 
Mrs. Guelph, the Queen, who had got some 
writings belonging to her ; and if her mother did 
not give them up, she woutd find means to commit 
some horrid act. Upon this some of the servants 
secured her, and she was given into the custody of 
the patrole ; and on the ensuing Monday morning, 
at an early hour, she tvas brought to Bow Street, 
Blad underwent an examination before William 
Addington, Esq. during which she appeared very 
much composed. She said her name was Charlotte 
-Georgioa Mary Ann Guelph. She persisted in the 
story she told at the Queen's House the night 
before, of the Queen being her mother, &c. She 
further said, that the late Duke of York was her 
father ; that she was born at Rome ; and that she 
was sold to a gentleman in Spain, &c. 

The hopes of the nation had at this period been 
much excited by the birth of an heiress presumptive 
to the British throne; and on the eleventh of the 
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montb^ between eight and nine o'clock, her foyal 
highness, the infant princess^ daughter of their 
Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess ofWaies, 
was christened in the great drawing-room^ by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Her Royal 
Highness was named Charlotte Augusta. The 
sponsors were their majesties in person, and Her 
Hoyal Highness the Duchess of Brunswick, grand- 
mother of the infant, represented by the PriaQes9 
Royal. 

A very brilliant Montem took place this yqar^ 
respecting which the King felt highly interested. 
The procession set off early, consisting of youths 
of the first families in the kingdom ; and when 
they came to Salt-hill^ they were met by the King 
and the Prince of Wales on horseback. Her Ma- 
jesty and the princesses being in carriages. The 
King took on. himself the ordering and marshalling 
the multitude assembled, in such a manner that thq 
procession might pass freely round the royal car - 
riages ; many of the crowd, notwithstanding, pressed 
so close, that His Majesty was obliged to call 
them to order ; and asked several of those who ap- 
peared to be Lfondoners, ^^ If they were members 
of Eton, as he qould n^ot r^CQgnis^e their persons 
sufficiently to recollect them/ 

When the Montem was over, the King himself 
requested, that on their return home from the 
Windmill inn^ where an elegant dinner was. pro:^ 
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vided^ they might appear on Windsor Terrace at 
the usual hour of the evening promenade. 
' Amongst the numerous libek which issued at this 
period from the licentious part of the pr^ss against 
His Majesty, one of the most ^oss was by the well 
known Daniel Isaac Eaton^ who appears to have in 
this case been an instance of the truth of the old 
adage^ *^ that famiHarity breeds contempt,**— for 
Eaton, as already stated, in consequence of his 
father or uncle having held some situation about the 
court, had, in boyhood, not only been known per- 
sonally to His Majesty, when Prince George, but 
had in some measure been at times his playfellow. 

At the period in question Eaton was a bookseller 
in Newgate Street, and had published a work stating 
the word " King** to mean '^ cunning and craft, 
which would soon be in disrepute in this country :** 
—a " niggard** to mean a '^ king who had de- 
frauded his subjects of nine millions of money:**-— 
adding, '^ Oh ! Mr. Guelph, where do you expect 
to go when you dieT and recommending the 
guillotine, &e. in the true style of revolutionary 
jargon. 

For this libel he was tried on the eighth of July^ 
at Guildhall, and found guilty, to the great satis- 
faction of all loyal subjects and friends of tran- 
quillity, after a most admirable address from Lord 
Kenyon, in which his lordship i very appropriately 
observed, that the benevolent and pious monarch. 
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like Samuel^ the Judge of Israd^ tnight appeal to 
his subjects^ and say, " Whose ox have I taken ? 
whose ass have I taken ? whom have I defrauded } 
whom have I oppressed ?** — Questions so home to 
the feelings, and to the information of every un- 
prejudiced mind^ that the result of judicial investi- 
gation hung not for a moment doubtful. 

It was much to be lamented that the pen of the 
libeller should thus have been so busy against His 
Majesty, whose private conduct ought to have 
endeared him to his subjects ; and in nothing more 
than in this, that the clamours of faction or sedition 
never caused him to depart from his exertions for 
the public good, and the promotion of charitable 
purposes; an instance of which he gave this year^ 
in becoming patron of the society for bettering the 
condition of the poor« 

In political afiairs^ too, he was equally active^ 
and in none more so than his desire, if possible, to 
bring about a general peace, agreeably to the fishes 
expressed by his subjects in numerous petitions. 

Throughout this memoir we have avoided dis- 
cussions on general politics ; but as, in the occur- 
rences of this year. His Majesty was personally 
connected with the passing events in the public 
opinion, and even accused of insincerity in regard 
to the negotiations for peace, some little notice 
becomes necessary. 

The state of the country, at the commencement 
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of these negotiations, will be best understood by a 
few short extracts from the royal speech on the 
sixth of October, when he said ; 
^' My Lords and Gentlemen, 

^/ It is a peculiar satisfaction to me, in the present 
conjuncture of aflbirs, to recur to your advice, after 
the recent opportunity which has been given for 
collecting the sense of my people,^ engaged in a dif- 
ficult and arduous contest for the preservation of all 
that is most dear tO'US. 

'^ I have omitted no endeavours for setting on foot 
negotiations to restore peace to Europe, and to 
secure for the future the general tranquillity. 

'* The steps which I have taken for this purpose 
have at length opened the way to an immediate and 
direct negotiation, the issue of which must either 
produce the desirable end of a just, honourable, and 
solid peace, for us and for our allies, or must prove^ 
beyond dispute, to what cause alone the prolong«r 
tlon of the calamities of war must be ascribed.** 
. " Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

" I rely on your zeal and public spirit for such 
supplies as you may think necessary for the servicq 
of the ye^kv. 

^^ It is a great satisfaction to me to observe, that 
notwithstanding the temporary embarrassments 
which have been experienced, the state of the com<« 
merce, manufactures, and the revenue, of the coun-^ 
try, proves the real extent and solidity of our re- 
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sources, and fiarnishes you such means as must be 
equal to any exertions which the present crisis may 
require. 

'^ The general attachment of my people to the 
British constitution has appeared on every occasion; 
and the endeavours of those who lyished to intro- 
duce anarchy and confusion into this country have 
been repressed by the energy and wisdom of the 
laws." 

The first overtures were made through the me- 
dium of the Danish ambassador ; but even from the 
outset little hopes of accommodation could be enter- 
tained^ particularly when we recollect the decla- 
ration of the enemy, in all the pride of revolutionary 
republicanism :— - 
. *' That the executive directory of the French 
Republic would not for the future receive or answer 
any confidential overtures, or papers, transmitted 
through any intermediate channel from the ene- 
mies of the republic ; but that, if they would send 
persons furnished with full powers and ofiicial 
papers, these might, upon the frontiers,^ demand the 
passports necessary for proceed'mg to Paris." 

Alter much shuffling with the British ambassador, 
on his arrival at Paris, his lordship found it neces- 
sary to transmit a note, in which he said, ^' with 
respect to the positive demand of an ultimatum. 
Lord Malmesbury observes, that on insisting on that 
point in so peremptory a manner, before the two 
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powers shall have communicated to each other 
their respective pretensions, and that tho articles of 
the future treaty shall have been submitted to the 
discussions which the different interests which are 
to be adjusted necessarily demand, is to shut the 
door against all negotiation. He therefore can add 
nothing to the assurances which he has already 
given to the minister for foreign affairs, as well by 
. word of mouth as in his official note : and he 
repeats that he is ready to enter with that minister 
into every explanation of which the state and pro- 
gress of the negotiation may admit, and that he 
will not fail to enter into the discussion of the pro* 
posals of his court, or of any contre-project which 
may be delivered to him, on the part of the Exe- 
cutive Directory, with that candour and that spirit 
of conciliation which correspond with the just and 
pacific sentiments of his court/* 

The French reply to this was evasive, but suffici- 
ently intelligible, where it said, ^^ as Lord Malmes- 
bury announces at every communication that he is 
in want of the advice of his court, from which it 
results that lie acts a part merely passive in the 
negotiation, which renders his presence at Paris 
useless t the undersigned is further charged to give 
him notice to depart from Paris in eight and forty 
hours, with all the persons who have accompanied 
and followed him, and to quit as expeditiously as 
possible the territory of the republic.** 
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The ambassador^ of course^ asked for his pass- 
ports; and soon after a declaration was published, 
the principal purport of ivhich vtm, that '^ the ifie- 
gotiation^ which an anxious desire for the restorar 
tion of peace had induced His Majesty to open at 
Paris^ having been abruptly terminated by the 
FVench government, the King thinks it due to him<- 
self and to his people to state, in this public man^ 
ner, the circumstances which have preceded and 
attended a transaction of so much importance to 
the general interests of Europe. 

" It is well known, that early in the present 
year. His Majesty, laying aside the consideration of 
many circumstances of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, determined to take such steps as were best 
calculated to open the way for negotiaticHi, if any 
corresponding desire prevailed on the part of his 
enemies. He directed an overture to be made in 
his name by his minister in- Swisserland, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the dispositions of the 
French government with respect to peace. The 
answer which he received in return was at once 
haughty and evasive i it a£fected to question the 
sincerity of those dispositions of which His Ma- 
jesty's conduct afforded so unequivocal a proof; it 
raised groundless objections to the mode of nego- 
tiation proposed by His Majesty (that of a general 
congress, by which peace has so offcen been restored 
to Europe) ; but it studiously passed over in silence 
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His Maje8ty*s desire to learn what other mode 
would be preferred by France. It at the same time 
asserted a principle^ which was stated as an indis- 
pensable preliminary, to all negotiation— ^a princi- 
ple under which the terms of peace must have been 
regulated^ not by the usual considerations of justice^ 
policy, and reciprocal convenience ; but by an im- 
plicit submission, on the part of all other powers, 
to a claim founded on the internal laws and separ 
rate constitution of France, as having fiill authority 
to supersede the treaties entered into by inde- 
pendent states, to govern their interests, to control 
their engagements, and to dispose of their domi- 
nions. 

^' A pretension in itself so extravagant could in 
no instance have been admitted, nor even listened 
to for a moment. Its application to the present 
case led to nothing less than that France should^ as 
a preliminary to all discussion, retain nearly all her 
conquests, and those particularly in which His 
Majesty was most concerned,, both from, the ties of 
interest, and the saci:ed obligations of treaties ; that 
she should, in like manner, recover back all that 
had been conquered from her in every part of the 
world ; and that she should be left at liberty to 
bring forward such further demands, on all other 
points of negotiation, as such unqualifi^ submisr 
sion on the part of those with whom she treated 
could not fail to produce," 
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If this needed a comment, such would be found 
in an amendment proposed by Lord Fitzwilliam to 
the address of the Lords, stating, that not doubt- 
ing a secure, permanent, and honourable peace to 
have been ever his Majesty's object, and anxious 
desire in this, as in every war, we are, however, 
convinced by the beginning, progress, and event, of 
the late negotiation, that no future attempt of a 
similar kind on the part of this country can be wise, 
decorous, or safe, until the common enemy shall 
have abandoned his hostile disposition towards all 
other states, by ceasing to place his own internal 
regulations above the pubUc law of Europe — ^to in- 
sist that all others shall, in all cases, sacrifice the 
faith of their alliances, and the protection of their 
ancient and dearest interests, to the maintenance of 
his treaties, and the gratification of his ambition — 
and for ever to appeal to the people against their 
own lawful government. 

If still doubts can exist in any breast respecting 
the King's personal sincerity in this affair, full 
proof may be found in his conduct in regard to his 
electoral dominions, as evinced by a note from the 
Hanoverian minister to the Germanic diet, in which 
it was stated, ^^ that His Imperial Majesty has re- 
quired directly of His Majesty the King of Grreat 
Britain, as Elector of Hanover, to furnish a new 
striking proof of his attachment to the Germanic 
constitution, by giving a great example, both by 
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labouring effectually at the diet of Ratisbon^ that a 
sufficient quantity of Roman months should be 
granted^ and by causing his own quota to be imme- 
diately discharged/' It was declared, in the mean- 
time, that the number of Roman months should 
not exceed one hundred. 

But His Britannic Majesty answered confiden- 
tially to his Imperial Majesty, ^^ that he neither 
would nor could anticipate the resolutions of his 
co-estates; that he was himself, at the present 
moment, under circumstances which did not permit 
him to answer to what was required ; that since 
the last Roman, months had been granted, the 
system of the war had been absolutely changed ; 
that several important states of the empire had 
made a separate peace, in order to avoid the total 
ruin with which their countries bad been threat- 
ened; that others had embraced a neutrality to 
protect their subjects ; and that the prosperity which 
the latter enjoyed was a proof that they had attained 
a salutary object. 

^< That a&irs, on the whole, now wore another 
aspect ; that the relations of His Britannic Ma^ 
jesty^ in quality of Elector of Hanover, were fully 
known, and were in direct opposition to the impe- 
rial demands ; that he could not, in c<msequence, 
agree to the lending of any new Roman months for 
the continuation of this unfortunate war ; still less 
could he contribute directly, as negotiations had 
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been eofnineDced at Paris^ which promised a happy 
issue for the tranquillity of Europe ; and which^ 
being H^^own to His Imperial Majesty^ obliged His 
Britannic Majesty to withhold himself from every 
measure which might reflect an unfavojurable colour 
on his personal character/' 

Notwithstanding the failure of the negotiationsy 
the public were not dissatisfied. Lord Mayor's Day 
was like most others, only the show not quite so 
fine. The judges^ and ofiicers of state, with se- 
veral members of administration, and of the oppo- 
sition, dined at Guildhall. On their procession 
thither, Mr. Pitt was indeed insulted by the mob ; 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Alderman Skinner, and Mr. Alder- 
man Combe, on the contrary, were the favourites of 
the day. 

The war soon began to extend itself over Europe ; 
and on the twelfth of December, Lord Grenville 
presented a message from the King, in which 
His Majesty said, he had to lament that, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours, he had not been able to 
prevent hostilities on the part of .Spain, upon terms 
that would be honourable to his crown, and to the 
interest of his dominions ; the court of Spain having, 
with as much haste as injustice, declared war against 
this country : but he trusted in the firmness of his 
parliament, tod spirit of the people, to convince all 
Europe that our resources were equal to maintain 
the dignity of the country. 
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Another circumstance of national interest during 
this year must also be here recorded. At Preston^ 
pending an election^ a number of Roman Catholics 
took the oath of supremacy^ but qualifying their act 
by a public declaration^ purporting that the words^ 
^^ no foreign prince^ prelate^ state^ or potentate^ 
hath or ought to have any jurisdiction^, power^ 
superiority, pre*eminence^ or authority^ ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm/* relate merely and 
solely to the church of England, of which they 
profess that they all acknowledge the ^^ reigning 
king to be the supreme head." 

1797. 

It is stated in Vancouver's voyage to the north-- 
west coast of America, that the King of the Sand* 
wich Islands, of his own free will, acknowledged 
fealty, accompanied by pompous ceremonies, to 
the King of Great Britain. As proofs of this 
acknowledged supremacy, he delivered several 
presents- to Captain Vancouver for his sovereign, 
which were presented to the King at Buckingham 
House, in January, 1797> ^be principal of which^ 
in allusion to the homage, consisted of two state 
garments and a helmet or crown. One of these 
was of otter skin ; the other of the cloth of 
Owhyhee, covered with birds* feathers so ingeni- 
ously, that by a single move of the hand, like some 
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of our jugglers' books^ it would alternately, 
display feathers of a red or yellow colour. The 
helmet also was of otter skio^ covered with feathers 
in a very masterly manner^ superior even to the 
specimens in the British Museum. 

The King gave another proof of his attachment to 
the fine arts, about this period^ in his patronage of 
Sir William Beechey, R. A. who had now come 
into notice by his portraits of several persons of 
high rank and fashion. 

The King was so much pleased with the. style 
in which some of these were painted^ that he 
appointed ' him portrait painter to Her Majesty ; 
and commanded him to execute the portraits of the 
Queen and all the princesses, two of which appeared 
in the exhibition at Somerset-house, this year: and^ 
so satisfied was His Majesty with the extent of Sir 
William's powers, that he entrusted to bim a subr 
ject of considerable difficulty, that of the grand 
picture of the King himself and Princes at the 
review in Hyde Park. 

His Majesty also made considerable additions to 
his collection of paintings in the course of the 
spring, by purchases at the famoujB Trumbull sale, 
consisting of Raphael's Virgin, Christ and St. John^ 
the Dejanira and Centaur, and some capital cattle 
pieces by Berghem, all selected by the late ve* 
nerable president of the Royal Academy. 

Another contest respecting the receipt of petitions 
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from the city of London hi its corporate capacity 
took place about this period^ when, on the sixteenth 
of March, the lord mayor called the attention of the 
court of common- council to a requisition from forty- 
three liverymen, desiring him to call a common- 
hall, '^ to consider of an humble address and peti- 
tion to His Majesty, upon the present alarming state 
of public affairs, and praying him to dismiss his 
present ministers from his councils for ever, as tjie 
first step towards obtaining a speedy, honourable,- 
and permanent peace.** 

To this very absurd proposal, the lord mayor had 
merely answered that he would consult the court of 
aldermen, and had from them received a protest 
against such a measure* He then submitted several 
papers to the common-council ; but that body was 
unanimously of opinion that it would be highly 
improper for them to give any opinion respecting 
the propriety or expedience of convening the com- 
mon-hall so desired. 

A common-hall was, however, summoned for 
the twenty-third^ when a petition to the purpose 
before expressed was almost unanimously voted, tfs 
the friends of the measure had taken early means 
to fill the hall with their own partisans and para- 
sites ; and the sheriffs, ivith the city representatives, 
were deputed to present it to His Majesty on the 
throne. 

The next day the sherifis attended at St James's 
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to know when the King would be pleased to receive 
the petition of the livery, agreeable to the form 
here pointed out ; when they were informed that 
His Majesty would receive no petition from the 
city of London on the throne, except in its cor- 
porate capacity ; but that he was willing to receive 
it at the levee, in the ordinary manner of accepting 
addresses. 

A^ common-hall was now called on the first of 
April, when the lord mayor laid before the livery 
the report of the sheriflFs, stating the answer given 
to them by the Dukeof Portland when they attended 
at the levee: but the livery thought proper to 
resolve, that the sheriffs of London had an acknow- 
ledged right to an audience of the King, and were 
in duty bound to demand the same ; directing the 
sheriffs, attended by the remembrancer, to demand 
a personal audience of the King, to know when he 
would be pleased to receive, upon the throne, the 
address and petition. 

In pursuance of this resolution. Sheriffs Staines 
and Langstone proceeded on the fifth of April to 
St. Jameses, to have a personal interview wjth His 
Majesty, to which they were admitted ; and^ on 
being introduced, explained to His Majesty the con- 
ceived right or privilege of the citizens of London, 
in livery, to present their addresses to the throne* 
informing him at the same time, that in the present 
instance they could not deliver their petition in any 
other manner t 2 * 
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The King, in his reply, plainly stated that he 
should always be ready to receive their addresses 
or petitions at the levee ; but that he could not 
receive any -petitions from the city of London upon 
the throne, except in its corporate capacity — ^that 
is, of mayor, aldermen, and common-council only; 
with which answer the sheriffs and remembrancer 
returned to the > lord mayor, who called another 
common-hall on the twelfth, in wlrich the report 
was read, ^iththe additional circumstance, that the 
sheriffs had'been -informed officially, that the answer 
first given by the Duke of Portland was by His 
Majesty's own desire. 

Two resolutions were now put and carried, 
declaratory of -the assumed privilege ; but the parti- 
sans -of the measure went rather too far in pro- 
posing 'E third resolution, which the lord mayor 
declared he could not, consistently with his duty to 
preserve inviolate the rights of the livery, admit 
to be put : for as the business of the day upon 
which the livery were met was specified in the 
summons issued to call them together, so it was his 
duty to take care that no other business should be 
discussed. 

. This was loudly resented by the demagogues; but 
after considerable altercation, the lord mayor ordered 
the insignia of office to be taken up, and the hall 
was, of course, dissolved : yet the reformers did not 
separate before a vote of censure was proposed by a 
leading member of the common-council, and of 
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course carried by acclamation^ against the lord 
mayor^ for what the proposer thought proper to 
call '^ an unprecedented attack on the deliberate 
rights of the livery of London, in commoa-halL 
assembled.."' 

'• A new requisition was next presented to the lord 
mayor (Brook Watson)^ on the twenty-second of 
the months requiring him to call a common-hall 
within eight days^ for the purpk>se of again taking 
into consideration the sheriffs* report^ ^^ to inVesti* 
gate the real causes of the awful and alarming state 
of public affairs ; and to adopt such measures as 
may be expedient in the present conjuncture ;" to 
which his lordship replied^ on the twenty- fifth, 
stating his willingness^ to call a hall for the purpose 
of taking into consideriition the sheriffs* report ; but 
at the same time deelaring, that he felt it incompa* 
tible with his duty to assemble the livery for the 
other purposes expressed in the requisition, con* 
sidering the investigation of the real causes of the 
state of public afiairs as a proposition too extensive 
and. unqualified to admit of discusnion in BXk. 
assembly confessedly not deliberative. 

But the business did not drop here ; £>r, on the 
third of May, another requisition was sent to the 
lord mayor to take into consideration the sherifls* 
report ; also ^^ the grievances brought on by a cor- 
rupt system of undue influence, and the incapacity 
of His Majesty-s ministers i' and to submit several^ 
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resolutions^ expressive of the sentiments of the 
livery, contamed in the former petition, with a 
motion that the city representatives should be in* 
structed to move an address to th^ King, ^^ praying 
him to dismiss from his presence and councils his pre- 
sent* weak and wicked ministers, as the most likely 
means of obtaining a speedy s(nd permanent peace. 

To this most absurd and preposterous r^uisition, 
the lord mayor returned for answer, that he would 
call a common-hall for all the above-mentioned 
purposes^ except the report, which was accordingly 
held on the eleventh of May, when Several strong 
resolutions to the same purport were carried by a 
packed and crowded hall ; and the lord mayor 'had 
the singular pleasure of signing a vote of censure 
on himself, for dissolving the former court, and for 
convening the existing court for purposes short of 
those mentioned in the requisition, by which, 
said the resolution, he '^ has violated the rights of 
the livery, has suffered his political attachments to 
warp his official conduct, and proved himself to be 
utterly undeserving of the confidence of his cdn* 
stituents.** 

This was certainly strong language; but the 
fVilkes of that day, like his predecessor, well knew 
that an appeal to the passions would surpersede the 
use of reason. 

The nuptials of the Princess Royal with the 
Prince of Wlrtembei^, on the eighteenth of May^ 
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presented a most briUiant scene of coartly display ; 
to enter into which is, however^ beyond our plan, 
any further than to observe that the bridegroom 
received the hand of the royal bride from His 
Majesty himself, who on .that occasion displayed a 
deep parental feeling, which was also manifested by 
the Queen, whilst the princesses shed tears of 
affection and sensibility. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, which was 
performed by the Archbishc^ of Canterbury in the 
Chapel Royal at St. James's^ die whole royal family 
left town for Windsor. 

When the proposals were first made for the 
marriage, it is said that the King fe^t anxious to 
be satisfied respecting suspicions attached to the 
prince's character, in regard to his participation in^ 
or criminal knowledge of, the death of his first wife 
in a Russian prison, where it had been asserted to be 
probable that she was confined by his express desire, 
for real or supposed indiscretions ; but his highness 
did away every suspicion in the clearest manner, 
by documents and papers the most authentic^ 
proving that he had neither knowledge of, nor 
participation in, any improper measures, if such 
were used ; which however is by no means probable. 
His Majesty made a full inspection of these papers, 
and expressed himself perfectly convinced that the 
prince was incontestably innocent of any blame upon 
that very interesting and important point. 
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Yet the King did certainly manifest considerable 
reluctance to the match ; which, however, may be 
easily accounted for through parental attachment, 
and an unwillingness to have his eldest daughter 
separated from the fitmily. 

Notwithstanding the political clamour of the 
day, considerable public interest was excited by 
the departure of the bride for Germany on the 
second of June, on which morning their highnesses 
breakfasted at St. James*s Palace, and set off from 
the garden gate. The princess endeavoured to ap- 
pear cheerful ; but the faltering accents with 
which she bade her attendants, and the surrounding 
multitude, farewell, bespoke her agitation. The 
prince appeared several times at the window, and 
affectionately embraced his amiable consort oh their 
leaving the apartments. The scene was highly 
affecting, and drew tears from many of the spec- 
tators. 

• None of the royal family were present, as they 
had taken leave the preceding night at twelvie 
o'clock. They were all so deeply affected on her 
royal highiiess*s parting with them, that it is im- 
possible to do justice to their feelings upon the 
occasion. Her Majesty and the princesses shed 
abundant tears, while the princess hung upon her 
royal father's neck, overwhelmed in grief. The 
prince at length prevailed on her royal highness to 
go with him, and supported her to the coach. The 
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KiDg followed them to bid his daughter an affecti- 
onate fiireweil ; but so overpowered were his pa- 
rental feelings^ that he could scarcely give utterance 
to his words. 

It was in the spring of this year that the naval 
mutiny took place ; and at the latter end of May 
the ships in the river were in a complete state of in- 
subordination. 

Measures now became necessary toi>e taken^ on 
behalf of government. On June the firsts His 
Majesty communicated to parliament the disorders 
which had taken place in the fleet, and recommend- 
ed some more effectual provision for the prevention 
and punishment of all traiterous attempts to excite 
sedition and mutiny. This communication pro- 
duced immediately an act of parliament, which was 
completed on the sixth of June. 

It is a welUknown fact, that the favourable ter- 
mination of this unhappy affair was greatly owing 
to the good sense and resolution of His Majesty, 
joined to the mild though determined measures re- 
commended by his paternal regard for a well-mean, 
ing and meritorious, though, at that moment, mis- 
guided class of his subjects. 

' One of the most whimsical political manoeuvres 
that has happened in the course of a long and tur-« 
bulent reign now took place, in the secession of the 
whig members from the House of Commons, ^^ wea- 
ried,** as it was expressed, ^^ with fruitless attempts f 
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aBd leaving ministers and their adhereats, to their 
fate.** Previous to this secession^ however^ Mr. Fox 
conceived it a duty to his country to submit to the 
House of Commons^ on the twenty-third of May, 
a motion for the repeal of the Treason and Sedition 
Bills, which had been passed into laws near the end. 
of the year 1795. 

When the house divided, there appeared for the 
motion 52 ; against it 260. This was the last mo- 
tion Mr. Fox made in that session ; but, in a few 
days afterwards, he supported Mr. Grey 'S well-^^known 
motion, when, on the twenty-sixth of May, a Par^ 
liamentary Reform was again agitated in the House 
of Commons. Mr* Grey prefaced his motion for 
this purpose with a speech, ia the introduction to 
which he observed, that after recollecting the fate 
which every proposition from that side of the house 
had met with, he had not very sanguine hopes of 
success ; but a determination to do his duty pre- 
vailed over every other consideration. Mr. Grey, 
after asserting that the present parliament had not 
the confidence of the people, then added, that his 
attempts at several times had been. of no avail, and 
he therefore took the opportunity of informing the 
house> ihaJk after that night he should no more 
trouble them with his attendance and observatiotis. 
He concluded with moving ^' for leave to bring in a 
bill, to improve and amend the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons.** 
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Mr. I^ contended, that the modern reformers 
did not mean to confine themsehrea to any modifi^ 
cadon of the House of Commona, and the represent 
tation of the country; on tbe 'Contrary, what they 
described by the word Reform was nottung less 
than an alienatum of the principles of the British 
constitution; although they sometimes availed them« 
selves of the topics of parlianlentaty rrform, which 
they nether would apply to parliament for, norcon-i 
sidered parliament as competent to give. They 
had borrowed the principles of refi>rm> the novel 
doctrines of the Rights of Man, frdm French pro^ 
selytes, from Paine, from the jacobin and affiliated 
societies, and from that shallow philosophy, which, 
under a specious mask, had endeavoured to impose 
on the world one of the wildest specie^ of bigotry 
which had ever existed. 

Mr. Fox strongly defended the motion of his 
friend Mr. Grey, and, like bin), conduded with 
taking at least a temporary leave of the house. *' I 
have no intention,** said he, ^' of wholly deserting 
my duty in this house ; but since ministers have 
been so r^ieatedly convicted of failures, since par- 
liament still continues confiding in and supporting 
them^ notwithstanding the alarming condition of the 
country, I shall certainly think myself justified in 
giving more of my time to my own private concerns 
than I hitherto have done, and less of it to fruitless 
exertions in this house.** Mr. Fox also expressed 
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a wish to see the present ministers banished from 
the King's presence and councils for ever, as the 
most certain step to preserve the constitution : - ^^ but 
I have no wish,** said he, ^^ to form a part of any 
new administration that may succeed them." When 
the house divided, the motion was negatived by 356 
against 91. 

Thus ended the farce in England, which was 
repeated in the sister island, where a committee had 
been for some time sitting on the state of the nation. 

In a few days after the report of this secret com- 
mittee was read to the Irish house^ Mr. Ponsonby 
introduced his promised motion, respecting a par- 
liamentary reform. 
' That motion was negatived by 1 17 to 30. 

^^ The whig members of the Irish parliament, 
wearied with fruitless attempts, at length seceded 
from that body, and left ministers and their adber^ 
ents to their fate!" 

In his attentions to the regular army, the King 
did not forget the volunteer force, so nobly enrolled^ 
but took every opportunity of gratifying himself by 
their inspection, and of encouraging them by his 
notice. Amongst other corps, the London Light 
Horse did not fail to claim his attention ; and he 
accordingly, on the twenty-sixth of June, appointed 
a review of them on Wimbledon Common, where, 
punctual to his time, he arrived at ten o*cIock, fbU 
lowed by the Queen and five princesses. 
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The troops were already in line ; and His Ma- 
jesty, instantly quitting his post-chaise, mounted 
his charger, and rode up to the ground, accompa* 
nied by the royal commander-in-chief, being joined 
shortly after by the Prince of Wales, and others of 
the royal sons. After the . royal salute, the King 
proceeded along the lines for dose inspection, and 
then took his station in front of the centre, when 
the whole corps passed by squadrons, and afterwards 
by single files, and also went through the sword ex- 
ercise, together with all the usual evolutions, in the 
most correct manner. 

All the military officers approved of the style in 
which this was conducted, and His Majesty de^- 
clared his high satisfaction both at the appearance 
and the conduct of the corps, which he sent ex-^ 
pressly to the colonel, by the commander-in chief 
The ground throughout the day was crowded with 
beauty and fashion. Every body was happy and 
pleased, and the whole went off in the most delight- 
ful manner. 

His Majesty left the field immediately after the 
review, in order to meet, the levee at St. James's. - 

It was either upon this occasion, or very shortly 
afterwards, at a review in Hyde Park, that His Ma« 
jesty, with his usual good humour, gave a proper 
military rebuke to an act rather nnmilitary, though 
strictly loyal. 

The volunteers having huzzaed^ the King in* 
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stantly rode up to the line, smiled, and «aid, ^' I 
thank you for your loyalty ; but we must not have 
rales broken through.** 

The effect of this Dcas so electnc, that, although 
the rebuke was felt, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the hearers could refrain from again outraging 
military etiquette by renewing their cheers. 

It must have been one of those occasions, of 
which the following anecdote is told : the narrator 
says^ ^' That as the volunteer corps of the metro- 
polis and its neighbourhood were once passing in 
review before the King on Wimbledon Common, 
the officer who carried the colours of the Croydon 
corps was so taken up with gazing on His Ma- 
jesty, that he forgot to pay the usual compliment 
of lowering the colours. Sometime after, His Ma^ 
jesty happened to be passing through a town in 
Kent, where a corps of volunteers were on perma- 
nent duty ; and the captain's guard having turned 
out, in honour of His Majesty, ** What corps ?— 
what corps?" asked His Majesty. The officer 
answered, ** The Croydon volunteers, may it please 
your Majesty.** " Ah 1 ah !** replied His Majesty, 
smiling, ^^ I remember them well at Wimbledon. 
Yoo came off with flying colours that day.** 

The King being anxious to visit the North Sea 
fleet, after Duncan's victory, left Windsor at day- 
break on the thirtieth of October, in his post-chaise, 
and four, with the usual escort of light horse^ and 
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arrived at Greenwich^ where he alighted at thp 
governor's house^ and was joined by his siiite^ by 
the lords of the admiralty, comnuBsioners of the 
navy, and other officers* A regiment of London 
militia, on duty at Greenwich, were drawn ont to 
receive him ; and all the pensioners lined the way 
to the stairs for his embarkation, whither he pro- 
ceeded, after breakfasting with Lord Hood,, the go- 
vernor, and bis femily. 

At the stairs he went on board his barge, and pro-, 
ceeded to the Royal Charlotte yacht, commanded 
for the occasion by Captain TroUope: and his 
attendants having gone on board two oth^ yachts, 
the whole^got under way, bat with a foul wind, and 
beat down the river. 

The royal yacht, on this occasion, was fitted up 
in a very superb style. In the fore cabin was a 
chair and rich canopy of crimson velvet, with gold 
fringe, for the King to sit on ; the deck was covered 
with carpeting; and the chairs for the noblemen, 
who attended him were mahogany, with morocco 
leather seats. In the after cabin was the state bed 
for His Majesty to sleep on ; and sofas covered 
with crimson damask in the apartments adjoining 
for the gentlemen in waitbg. The state room 
was also elegantly fitted up for others of the royal 
suite. 

In passing down the river the usual royal salutes 
were fired ; but tlie yachts were not able, in the 
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first tide, to get lower than Galleons Reach, a little 
below Woolwich ; when the lords of the admiralty 
and all the suite dined and supped with the King, 
in the most sociable manner, His Majesty bearing 
his delay with great patience, and quietly retiring 
to rest at his usual hour of ten o*clock. The yachts 
weighed with the morning tide ; but it was .found 
utterly impracticable to get lower than the Hope, 
below Gravesend, before low water; and, after 
lying there until the evening, a council was held, 
when on account of the important business which 
required His Majesty's presence in town, it was 
resolved to return to London without accomplishing 
the object of the royal expedition. 

It was not, however, without great reluctance 
that His Majesty came to this resolution ; for even 
when the roughness of the weather made it un- 
pleasant to proceed, the King himself having ac- 
tually been thrown out of his bed by the rolling 
of the vessel, yet he with great condescension said 
to Captain Trollope, '^ Do not consider me; but 
consider, if I cannot get to the Nore, the disap- 
pointment of those brave fellows, whom I long to 
thank, as I have you, for defending me, protecting 
my people, and preserving my country. 

In the evening the signal was made to weigh, in 
order to return, and at eight o'clock the yachts 
anchored off Gravesend ; starting the next morning 
at dawn, when they arrived off Greenwich so early. 
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that His Majesty landed at ten o*cIock, and, after 
again breakfasting with the Hood family, set off 
for town. 

Immediately before leaving the yacht, the King, 
wishing to reward the gallantry of Captain Trollope, . 
who had commanded the Russell in the late glorious 
action, conferred on him the honour of knighthood 
as a knight banneret. He had previously thanked 
him, on first introduction, in the most gracious 
manner, in his own name, and that of the kingdom, 
for his conduct. 

When His Majesty first signified his intention 
of knighting him. Captain Trollope modestly begged 
leiEive to decline that honour ; but being at length 
introduced by Lord Spencer, as first lord of the 
admiralty, the King performed the ceremony, and 
then bowed in' the most courteous manner, saying, 
•^ Rise, Sir Henry Trollope. I wish you health 
and long life.** 

At this moment. Lieutenant Clevely, well known 
as a marine draftsman, and whose pictures of the 
morn and eve of the first of June, 179^5 have 
been much admired, was taking some sketches 
from the yacht, when Lord Hugh Seymour (then 
Conway) told him he must carry his drawings to 
the King. Lord Spencer introducing him by the 
name of Cleverley, His Majesty instantly exclaimed, 
" No ! no I that's not it, my lord, though it is 
something like it— *tis Clevely. I am very glad, 
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Sir, to see you among us; and shall have great 
pleasure in viewing your excdlent drawings, Elisa- 
beth has shewn us some of them before.** 

Thus did this benevolent monarch work his way 
to the hearts of all his subjects, except, perhaps, a 
few poisoned with French principles. 

The necessity of his return was evident ; for on 
the following day, the second of November, he 
opened the parliament^a ceremony for which no 
preparation had been made to perform it by com- 
missioners ; of course his hurried return, without 
freeing the ileet, was imperative. 

The pious heart of the venerable monarch was 
now filled with gratitude to the God of battles, for 
the victorious results of the Several important naval 
actions under Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan; 
and in order to mark that gratitude more fully to 
tile nation, and to the world at large, he determined 
on a day of general thanksgiving, which took place 
on tiM ninet^nlh of December, when the heavens 
teemed to smile propitious ; for never, perhaps, 
before that period, had thef^ been so imposing a 
apectacle exhibited^ with the exception of the tne- 
tnorable procession to St. Paul's on his recov^ty; 
wbikit the remarkable beauty and dearness of the 
^y, the finMt wliich had taken ^hice for many 
weeks, greatly increased t^ splendour and brilliancy 
t>f this second procession to the cathedral of the 
^;«i|^l ; and during which tile recollection of the 
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erer memorable events that gave rise to it added in 
no small degree to the gaiety of the scene. 

It is unnecessary to describe the military and 
conrdy preparations for this august display of na- 
tional piety and gratitude— the crowding of thou- 
sands to the metropolis~or the preparations made 
for the immense hosts of spectators anxious to see 
and to be seen. 

As to His Majesty himself^ his years seemed* 
renovated : he thought of nothing else ; talked of 
nothing else ; and appeared to enjoy the prepara- 
tions with all the vivacity of a school-boy. 

in the morning of the day, when the Guards, and 
die volunteer corps, with the Westminster Light 
Horse, came upon duty, the latter paraded in Hyde 
Park, from whence they marched across Fkxsadilly, 
by Constitution Hill, in their way towards the city; 
and the King no sooner saw them approach^ than 
he proceeded on foot to the Park to see them pass^ 
expressing great satisfaction at their military ap- 
pearance. 

As this was a day of naval rf^oiciog, the troops 
merely lined the streets ; whilst a large body of 
aexmen and marines formed in front of the Admt- 
Taky, in order to carry and escort the flags, ensigns, 
and pendants, captured irom the enemy, now about 
to be d^tosited in the Dsrtional receptacle. 

It is unnecessary to describe the procession, conk 
si^ing of officers and seamen, the houses of pair- 

u 2 
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liament^ the dignitaries of the church and law, 
and the royal family, whose suite of twenty car- 
riages, drawn by one hundred and twenty-two 
horses, formed the finest equestrian sight, perhaps, 
ever exhibited. 

His Majesty, and all the branches of the royal 
fanoily, were dressed in the most appropriate magni- 
ficence, indicative of rejoicing ; and the effect was 
very fine when he arrived at Temple Bar, where 
the usual civic ceremonies of delivering the keys 
took place. 

Throughout the whole of the procession, the 
King appeared highly delighted ; for he was 
throughout received with every mark of attention, 
respect, and applause, which his goodness of heart, 
and love for his people, had so well merited. In- 
deed the whole assembly seemed stimulated by 
grateful good-humour; for particular marks of 
respect were also bestowed upon many others^ 
especially Mr. Pitt, to insult whom, however, it was 
known that several malcontents had been. stationed 
indifferent places, in hopes that their groans and 
hisses might lead to popular tumult. : 

The spectacle within the cathedral, as arranged 
previous to the entrance of the King, was grand in 
the Extreme, with the whole of the clergy and cor- 
poration in their robes, the flags supported by offi- 
cers in a circle under the dome, martial music of 
the first order, and the branches of the royal family 
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and their suites forming a circle round the colours, 
surrounded by a most brilliant display of British 
beauty ; in the midst of which were seen the vene- 
rated sovereign and his amiable consort, in all the 
splendour of regal costume, and with all the affability 
for which both of them were always so much dis- 
tinguished. 

The service now commenced ; and when the sea 
o£Bcers advanced past the King's chair, to deposit 
the trophies of national success upon the altar, His . 
Majesty seemed to view the scene with very great 
attention, and with evident high feelings, in which 
he was manifestly joined by the whole of the as- 
sembled throng. 

The royal return was conducted with all the 
previous splendour and decorum : every thing went 
off quietly ; the military behaved with exemplary 
forbearance, even during the hottest crush ; and not 
a single accident happened to cloud the festivity of 
the day.* 

* This year died at Buckingham House, aged sixty-six, 
Madame Schwelienbergen, Keeper of the Robes to Her Majesty 
since her arrival in England. She never suspected her dissoln- 
tion to be so near, although she had long laboured under the 
infirmities of age. On the evening of her death, in attempting 
to divert herself at cards, and drawing near the table fbr that 
purpose, she fell into a fit, and expired, without uttering a 
sentence. ^ It has been commonly believed, that this lady, from 
her opportunities of acquiring wealthy &c. was immensely rich ; 
it is probable, however, that her property had been greatly ex- 
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1798. 

The year 1798 was a most important one in the 
annals of Britain ; and its occurrences maft have 
pressed heavily upon the mind <^ His Majesty ; for 
in this year were the unhappy Irish rebellion, and 
also the treasonable attempt and machinations of 
O'Coighley, and other traitors, respecting wbom 
some of our leading political characters played a 
rarious and memorable part/ 

The friends of public order^ undismayed by the 
signs of the times, determined on a sabscription for 
the exigencies of the state. His Majesty instantly 
set an honourable example, by rabscribhig twenty 
thousand pounds out of the privy purse. This was 
hailed with enthusiastic loyalty, and so rapidly foU 
lowed up, that, on the thirtieth of January, the sub* 
scription at the Bank amounted near to two hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The spirit of party, however, in unison with 
French politics, had now led some of the members 
of opposition so far astray from their duty to their 
king and country, that His Majesty deemed it ]h*u-> 

aggerated. She was ever humane and liberal to the unforlwiaite 
and wretched. To the junior branches of the royal family, du-* 
ring their tender yeart^ she acted with the teadn solicilade and 
warm affection of a mother. The Queen lost in her aa aoeoia« 
plisbed woman, and a very faithful potrMkU 
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dent and proper to mark his displeasure at the tu* 
multuous, not to say disloyal^ proceedings now 
going on ; and accordingly, on the twenty*fifth of 
May, a board of privy->council was held at St« 
Jameses, when the clerk of the council having pro* 
duced the book containing the list of privy coun^ 
sellors before the King, he instantly took his pen, 
and drew it across the name of the '' Man of the 
People,** and returned the book to the clerk^ with** 
ont any further observation. 

This measure was evidently in consequence of a 
toast given by that individual at the Whig Club, a 
few days previous, when he said, ^' Vl\ give you a 
toast, than which I think there cannot be a better, 
according to the principles of this dub : I mean the 
sovereignty of the people of Great Britain.'* 

Now it must not be forgotten, that a nobleman 
high in rank, a very short time before, had been 
dismissed from all offices for giving as a toast*^ 
^' Our sovereign, the people T And though this 
second version was a paraphrase, its object could 
not be mistaken. 

1799. 

The peculiar friendliness and domestic kindness 
of the King were especially manifested at this time, 
on the occasion of the death of Prince Frederick, 
second son of the Stadtholder, whp expired at 
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Vienna about the middle of January, 179^> from 
a malignant fever caught in his visits to the military 
hospitals, a point of duty never neglected by him, 
notwithstanding his high, civil, and military rank, 
he having entered into the Austrian service when 
his family were forced to fly from Holland. He 
was the favourite son of the Princess of Orange ; and 
our venerable monarch was aware of the fact, and 
consequently much shocked when he read an ac* 
count of his untimely demise jn a French papen 
The royal family were then in town at Buckingham 
House; and the King, with much feeling, com^ 
municated it privately to the Queen, who instantly 
approved of his suggestion of inviting the Orange 
family to a hasty visit, in order that he might 
communicate the fatal intelligence with more .deli- 
cacy to the parents, than could be done through 
the columns of an English paper, in which they 
were likely first to see it on the ensuing day. The 
invitation was instantly sent, and accepted ; and the 
affair most feelingly imparted by the King to the 
unhappy parents, who were detained as guests at the 
Queen*s House for several weeks, and comforted by 
the most marked attentions of the whole royal 
family, until- the first emotions of parental grief had 
abated. 

The volunteering spirit was now at its height ; 
and the King, being anxious to examine their state 
of discipline, arrangements were made for a grand 
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review on his birth*day ; for which purpose the 
several associations of the metropolis, consisting of 
sixty-five well equipped corps, and amounting to 
upwards of eight thousand effective men, assembled 
in Hyde Park at half*past eight o'clock. 

The day was very unfavourable, the rain falling 
in torrents; but the necessary dispositions were 
made with loyal and patriotic alacrity ; and a little 
afler nine. His Migesty, agreeable to his usual punc- 
tuality, attended by the Prince ^jid royal dukes, a 
number of general officers, and a detachment of the ' 
Life Guards, appeared in the field. 

His Majesty, afler the royal salutes, passed along 
the line, and returned to a central post in fi-ont, 
when voUies were fired in succession ; after which 
three loud cheers were given, all the bands of music 
joining in ^* God save the King.*' 

The corps then passed His Majesty in succession, 
saluting as they passed, in grand divisions ; and the 
review now closing with a royal salute, the King, 
after expressing the highest satisfaction at tlie mar- 
tial appearance and excellent conduct of those loyal 
and patriotic troops, departed from the ground at 
one o'clock, amidst the. joyous shouts and affection* 
ate greetings of a most numerous assembly. 

Some other volunteer reviews took place in this 
month, upon a more extended scale than in pre- 
ceding years ; and the King having intimated his 
intention of inspecting all the corps in and about 
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the metropolis, every arrangement was made for 
a grand exhibition on the twenty-first of the 
month. 

His Majesty mounted his horse at the Queen s 
Palace at nine o^dock^ and proceeded to Westmin* 
ster. Bridge, where he found the Surrey corps, to 
the amount of one thousand six hundred men, 
drawn up between the Asylum and the Obelisk i 
and having passed them with the usual salutes, he 
advanced towards Blackfriar*s Bridge, at the south 
end of which he was received by the lord mayor, 
who presented him, according to custom, with the 
city sword, which His Majesty, as usual, returned 
to him most graciously. Preceded by the mayor 
and sherifis, the King proceeded by Bridge Street 
and St. Paul*s Church Yard, in both of which 
volunteer corps were assembled ; and from thence 
to the Royal Exchange, India House, and Tower 
Hill, at all of which the usual military inspections 
took place. From Tower Hill the sovereign ad* 
vanoed to Finsbury Square, where he viewed the 
City Light Horse, and the Artillery Company ; the 
latt^ headed by the Prince of Wales as their c^ 
tain-general : from thence he visited various corps 
at Islington; and passing along the New Road, 
proceeded towards the lord chancellor's, where he 
was jcHned by the Queen and princesses, to partake 
of a grand collation; after which he again mounted, 
and advanced towards the Foundling Hoipite], 
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where he miet the Tower Hamlets and Mile End 
Volunteers^ who had been disappointed in their ex* 
pectation of inspection at Whitechapel in the mom* 
ing. In the conrt-yard of the hospital several corps 
were reviewed ; after which His Majesty galloped, 
by Mary-le-bone and Paddington, towards Hyde 
Park^ where the review cooduded ; and the royal 
party* returned to the Queen*s Palace at five in the 
evening, followed by an immeme concourse of ge- 
neral officers, and all the suites of the different royal 
branches in attendance. 

It was well observed, that the metropolis of the 
British empire never presented a prouder or more 
delightful spectacle. The streets, windows, and 
house-tops, were every where crowded with people, 
all vying who should most loudly express their 
feelings of respect and affection for His Majesty*a 
person ; and, certainly, the venerable monarch 
never before experienced a day of more heartfelt 
gratification^ if his sensations might be judged of 
from his countenance, which beamed forth hilarity 
and happiness. Many of the spectators, indeed, 
were equally affected, even to tears of loyal joy ; 
especially in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital, 
where the children's hymn, and " God save the 
King/* were sung before the whole of the royal 
family. 

The King was so well pleased with the occnr* 
rences of the day, that he gave especial <H*der8 to 
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the Duke of York to express the heartfelt satis- 
faction which every part of the conduct of those 
patriotic troops hac^ excited in his mind. He as- 
sured them that it was to him a source of uncom- 
mon gratification to know that the general display 
of loyalty and public spirit was the genuine ofipring 
of our happy constitution, so eminently calculated to 
preserve the happiness and to increase the prospe- 
rity of his people. 

His Majesty then assured them that he had ever 
made it the principal study of his life to watch over 
and maintain, unimpaired, those safeguards which 
the laws of this favoured country have provided for 
the security of its civil and religious rights ; and 
he was therefore the more particularly anxious, in* 
deed eager, to embrace that opportunity of express- 
ing the just pride he derived from the gratifying 
feeling that his uniform endeavours, through a long 
reign, to promote the happiness of his subjects, had 
insured to him the marked continuance of their 
loyalty and aflfection. 

. His Majesty also expressly directed the home 
secretary of state to write to the lord mayor, and 
to state the very great satisfaction which he felt 
firom the dutiful and affectionate attention of the 
citizens of London, during the course of his pro- 
gress in reviewing the difierent stations of the 
volunteers ; also, that he attributed the order and 
regularity^ every where so remarkable, not only to 
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the good disposition of the people, but also to the 
judicious regulations of the magistracy, harmonizing 
with the spirit of loyalty, so eminently conspicuous 
in the metropolis. 

On the fourth of July another military exhibition 
took place at Wimbl^on, when His Majesty re- 
viewed several of th<e volunteer corps of the county 
of Surrey : the line, which was very extensive, con- 
sisting of twelve corps of cavalry, and twenty-four 
of infantry, amounting to two thousand three hun- 
dred men, commanded by the Duke of York in 
person, assisted by Lord Chatham, and many other 
officers of high military rank. 

After the usual inspection, and marching salutes, 
the firings were conducted with great precision, 
which was patticularly noticed and commended by 
His Majesty, and by all the royal dukes in4)is suite; 
and the entire scene afforded much pleasure and 
satisfaction to the Queen and princesses, who were 
on the ground during the whole of the day, and 
seemed particularly affected by the demonstrations 
of patriotism and loyalty displayed by the troops 
and the surrounding multitudes. 

At the close of the review, the Surrey Yeomanry 
Cavalry went through some evolutions, which the 
King praised highly ; and the whole royal party, 
with their suite, went, agreeable to invitation, to 
breakfast with Lord Melville, where they remained 
until three o'clock ; and then set off to dine with 
the Duke of Cumberland at Kew. 
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The Kitig*9 thanks and approbation mere after* 
wards transmitted in the most pointed manner to 
Lord Onslow, as lord-lieutenant of the county, in a 
style highly honourable to the monarch and to his 
faitlifiil subjects* 

The volunteers in general throughout the king- 
dom were now in a high state of discipline, so that 
the King felt anxious to inspect them in a large 
body; in consequence of which Lord Romney 
made preparations at his seat about one mile from 
Maidstone, the Mote Park, for a grand reriew on 
the tenth of August. The late Earl Grey was then 
commander-in-chief of the southern district, and 
through him orders were issued for assembling all 
the corps of yeoman cavalry and volunteer infantry, 
%o the amount of five thousand five hundred men : 
whilst Lord Romney, at his sole expense, gave the 
necessary directions for the entertainment of the 
royal party, of a brilliant circle of nobility and gen^ 
try, and the whole of the corps to be reviewed. 

The review ground was in the park : and in front 
of the intended Hne a sumptuous pavilion, deco- 
rated with flowers, was erected for the royal recep- 
tion, wear to which was another for the entertain- 
iiMnit of the suite and other invited guests; and the 
town of Maidstone not only displayed the royal 
•feandard on the town4iall and chorch, but also 
erected a most splendid triumphal arch in honour of 
the day. 

The royal party. King, Queen, Prince of Wales, 
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Dukes of York, Cumberland^ and Gloucester, with 
the Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, and the Stadt- 
hotder, came on the giound about noon ; and with 
a happy condescension joined in the characteristic 
display of the day, by wearing sprigs of oak in 
oomplimttit to the ancient oognieanoe of the men 
of Kent. 

After the review, a levee took place, followed by 
a meet sumptuous dinner served to the joyous and 
loyal party, there being, in addition to the royal 
family, five thousand two hundred and twenty«eight 
votuntoers, besides several hundreds of other guests, 
all of when had reason to praise the hospitable 
plenty of their noble entertainer. 

To acoommodate such a number required nine* 
ty-one tables, the sum of whose length for sitters 
was upwards of thirteen thousand feet, on which 
were pAaced two thousand dishes, containing sixty 
lambs, seven hundred fowk, three hundred hams, 
three hundred tongues, two hundred and twenty 
dishes of boiled beef, two hundred and twenty 
of roast beef, two hundred and twenty meat pies, 
two hufodred and twenty fruit pies, and two hun- 
dred avid' twenty jomts of roast veal. To this we 
mfu«rt add seven pipes of port wine, sixteen butts of 
ale, and sixteen of smaR beer. The whole supply 
was so ample, that considerable remains were dis- 
tributed sMiongst the cottagers in the vicinity, 
besides a waggon load sent into Matcfetone, for 
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the use of the poor. Lord Romney and bis 
family^ with the utmost courtly gallantry, waited 
upon the royal family, as no servants of any 
description were admitted into the pavilion. The 
King's health was drank in the parjc with enthu- 
siasm ; and His Majesty's warm approbation was 
expressed in public orders. 

Lord Romney was promoted to an earldom. 

Another royal excursion to Weymouth took place 
this year, on the seventeenth of August, the family 
setting off at day-break, breakfasting at Hartfordr 
bridge, and passing through Winchester and the 
New Forest, being received in all parts of their 
route by the different volunteer corps, and hailed 
by the loyal acclamations of surrounding multi- 
tudes. 

To detail the whole routing of land and water 
parties, of royal walks in public, and entertain- 
ments in private, is totally unnecessary, as we have 
enlarged so much on those subjects in other parts 
of the memoir ; but we may record that the whole 
royal party displayed the same affability as on pre- 
vious visits to that highly favoured watering-place^ 
mixing with the people at the public rooms with 
the utmost condescension, and enjoying their even- 
ings at the theatre with all the good fellowship of 
honest John Bull. 

The San Fiorenzo frigate had been appoint^ to 
attend His Majesty ; and, when that ship arrived^ 
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the King walked down to the pier to receive Cap- 
tain (Sir H. B.) Neale, on his coming on shore^ 
hailing him in the most friendly and familiar way, 
and congratulating him in not having received any 
damage when the ship took the ground a short 
time previous. The midshipman in the boat was 
the Honourable G. Poulett, whom the King knew 
personally, and instantly recognized him, saying, 
*' Well, George, I am glad to see you, my lad ; and 
am happy to find your brave comrades are all 
safe T-^thus making himself beloved by all who 
heard him. 

The arrival of the frigate now afforded oppor- 
tunities for several maritime excursions, the royal 
party often dining on board in the most familiar 
way ; but returning on shore always in the evening, 
when the King made it a custom to inspect the 
picquet guard, and sometimes to give the counter- 
sign for the night*s duty. 

It was oflen a subject of great distress to both 
their majesties, that the curious crowds rushed im- 
petuously around them, to the danger of their own 
per^nal safety, especially in regard to children; 
and the royal feelings were most peculiarly affected 
on the morning of the twenty-third, when on going 
to the pier head to embark for a cruize, a child was 
run over by a servant on horseback, and much hurt. 
The King entered personally into the merits of the 
affair, and lectured the servant with great severity ; 
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he also gave especial directions that the child should 
be. well taken care of, 

Sundays, as usual, were always devoted to a close 
attendance on divine worship; and the evenings 
appropriated to the promenade ; where the King 
took great pleasure in being seen by the crowds 
who came on that day from all parts of the country ; 
displaying also the same afiability on board ship 
during his various aquatic excursions, when he 
inspected the seamen at their meals, and often had 
them to dance reels before the royal party in the 
evenings. 

Numbers of the nobility now crowded to Wey- 
mouth, much to His Majesty's satisfaction, who 
seemed greatly to enjoy the bustle ; and, indeed^ 
anxious to make more of it, by military inspections 
and reviews of the troops in the vicinity, or by 
aquatic cruizes, with all the pomp and ceremony of 
salutes, in which he took great delight. 

His partiality for the navy was certainly very 
great ; and on one occasion, iti particular, he seemed 
to take great pride in it, when the account of the 
capture of La Vestale French frigate, by the Clyde, 
having been brought to him at the theatre, he 
instantly, on receiving the despatch, stood up in the 
box, when, the contents being soon communicated 
to the audience, ^^ Rule Britannia" was loudly called 
for from every part of the house, and performed with 
reiterated applause. 
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On the last day in August a grand review of 
the First, or Royal Dragoons, took place on Monck- 
ton-Hill, about five miles from Weymouth, whither 
His Majesty went, accompanied by his family, and 
escorted by a party of the Scotch Greys ; after 
which an elegant collation was served up at the 
barracks, and accepted by the whole of the royal 
party then at Weymouth, except the Princess 
Amelia, who was too ill yet to partake of these 
excursions ; and of course remained at Gloucester 
Xiodge, accompanied by the since lamented Princess 
Charlotte, who had arrived there a few days previous. 

On the third of September, whilst the King and 
Princess Sophia were riding out on horseback on 
the Lulworth Downs, a messenger arrived from 
town, with the agreeable intelligence of a naval vic- 
tory but stopping only to inform Her Majesty dF 
the news, set off, accompanied by a groom, to find 
the King on the road, whom he met at seven miles 
distance : His Majesty, however, not having the key 
of the despatch-box with him, was obliged to be 
content with a verbal account of the victory, until 
his return, and on his way back to Weymouth was 
met by the Queen and princesses, who had^set oft 
in their sociables, in order to congratulate him on 
the important success. 

After reading the despatches at the Lodge, His 
Majesty, with his accustomed good-humour, and no 
doubt with a due share of patriotic pride, walked 

x2 
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through the streets of Weymouth, speaking to every- 
body whom he knew, and relating all the particu- 
lars of the glad tidings. The ensuing day was ap- 
propriately spent in a nautical excursion; when 
every naval honour suitable to royalty, and to the 
happy occasion, was paid to His Majesty ; and on 
the return of the party in the evening, all the troops 
in the town and vicinity were drawn up to receive 
them on the sands, when a feu de joye was fired 
as the boats rowed along shore, in front of the 
line. The general rejoicings in the evening mani- 
fested every thing that loyalty or patriotism could 
display. 

On the ninth of September a council was held, 
all the ministers coming from town, for the calling 
parliament together; and on the succeeding day 
a grand naval f(^te, consisting of a ball and dinner 
party, was given on board the Anson, by Captain 
and Lady Charlotte Durham, which the royal 
family honoured with their presence, the princesses 
joining in the dance, and the King mixing in all 
the gaiety of the scene with his usual affability, and 
examining and inquiring into all the minutiae of 
naval decoration, the Anson being dressed in the 
colours of all different nations, intermingled with 
wreaths of laurel and variegated flowers, so that no 
part of the ship could be seen but the deck. The 
fineness of the day contributed greatly to the gran- 
deur of the spectacle, as it drew forth great num- 
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bers of the. gentry in pleasure-boats on the water, 
who kept sailing round the frigate all the time their 
majesties were on board. 

Sundry reviews took place in the ensuing week, 
with visits to various gentlemen's seats in the vici- 
nity, the evenings being passed either at the theatre 
or sit the rooms, where His Majesty seemed even 
to enjoy himself as a private individual ; whilst the 
royal party was now enlivened by a visit from the 
Prince of Wales, who had come down to see his 
parents, and to ascertain, himself, the improving 
health of his interesting child. 

Public worship . was also regularly attended on 
Sundays; whilst the other mornings were diversified 
by shopping parties : but, on the twentyrthird of 
September, some urgent political business calling 
His Majesty to town, he set off after the play in his 
travelling coach, accompanied by Earl Poulett and 
General Garth, leaving the Queen and princesses 
until the twenty-seventh, when he returned at half- 
past seven in the morning, having travelled through 
a most tempestuous night, indeed, through a per* 
feet hurricane, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, and a heavy rain, which rendered it almost 
impossible for the servants to urge the horses for- 
ward*. The night, too, was intensely dark; and 
the lamps of the carriage being blown out, it was 
with some difficulty that they reached * Woodyate's 
inn for a temporary shelter. 
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Notwithstanding his fatigue^ His Majesty mount- 
ed his horse immediately after breakfast, and joined 
a hunting party, with the Rev. Mr. Pickard's 
harriers. 

Another review of the Somersetshire Militia took 
place on the second of October ; and of the Shrop- 
shire two days afterwards ; the royal family on each 
occasion partaking of military refreshments with 
the utmost ease and affability, free from all fonn^ 
or even etiquette, and joining in all the hilarity of 
the scene. 

Some days afterwards, the efiects of this royal 
condescension were seen, when the two militia 
regiments were drawn up in front of the Esplanade, 
where His Majesty inspected them ; after which, 
the act of parliament, respecting volunteering for 
foreign service, was read to them, and a number, 
both of officers and men, stepped forward to enrol 
themselves for more active exertions in the cause 
of their king and country. Tlie King himself 
took great interest in the scene ; and particularly 
desired that two of the tallest volunteers from the 
Shropshire should enter the Coldstream, or Second 
Regiment of Foot Guards. 

On Sunday, the thirteenth of October, the whole 
royal party went to Stacie's rooms, where they 
took leave of the nobility and gentry, previous to 
their intended departure ; and early the next morn- 
ing they set off for Windsor : the men of war sailed 
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on different services ; the troops broke up camp ; 
and Weymouth was deserted. 

1800. 

The year 1800 presented many interesting occur- 
rences. 

On the morning of the fifteenth of May, 1 800, 
His Majesty presided at a field-day of the grenadier 
battalion of Foot Guards in Hyde Park. Whilst 
the troops were firing in companies, a musket-ball 
wounded one of the spectators, a gentleman in the 
Navy Office, in the thigh. At the time when this 
unfortunate event took place, Mr. Ongley was 
posted almost in a direct line, and within a few 
paces of the King, who was an eye-witness of the 
transaction. With his accustomed affability and 
condescension. His Majesty testified his sympathy 
at the occurrence, and instantly directed that the 
wounded gentleman should be taken care of by one 
of the surgeons of the regiment. On examination, 
it appeared that it was merely a flesh wound, the 
bone being unhurt, and a speedy cure was prog- 
nosticated. 

All this was the work of a moment : and the 
King, so far from testifying any symptoms of per- 
sonal apprehension, actually kept thd ground nearly 
an hour longer, during which four volleys were fired. 
His Majesty still remaining in front of the line, 
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and attributing the misfortune of Mr. Ongley solely 
to an accident^ though, from the direction of the 
ball, it was strongly suspected by many that the 
circumstance must have been intentional. 

Previous to the accident, a play had been be- 
spoke by the royal family at Drury-Lane (Slie 
would and she would not, with the Humorist) ; 
and the King, in spite of representation or remon- 
strance, boldly declared that he feared nothing ; 
that he would not disappoint his good people ; and 
accordingly he accompanied the Queen to the house 
in his usual manner; but the instant he entered the 
state box, and whilst in the very act of bowing to 
the audience in courteous acknowledgment of their 
loyal and now reiterated plaudits, for the morning 
occurrence had spread like wildfire, an unhappy 
man in the pit, whilst every eye was directed to 
the royal visitor, deliberately levelled a horse-pistol^ 
and discharged it at His Majesty. 

This was, in fact, the work of a moment, for the 
Queen and princesses were just stepping into the 
box when- the pistol was fired. The alarm was 
instantaneous ; but the King, with the most admi- 
rable presence of mind, immediately turned round 
to the Queen, and even anticipated her inquiries, by 
observing that the explosion was merely a squib, 
which seme of the audience had inconsiderately 
fired off for their diversion — adding, ^^ perhaps there 
may he another,'' yet without the smallest alteration 
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of voice or feature, which might have tended to 
confirm the apprehensions of his august family, or 
to aggravate their terror. This care on his part, 
however, wa^ soon unavailing ; as the uncon- 
trolable ebullitions of rage and virtuous indignation 
manifested by the audience soon put the fact beyond 
a doubt. The scene now became terrific; yet, 
although all was uproar and confusion, the assassin 
did not escape, but was instantly seized and con- 
veyed to the music-room of the theatre, where he 
underwent an immediate examination, for the pur- 
pose of public satisfaction. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Richardson, the two proprietors, were on the spot; 
and, being both in the commission of the peace, as 
well as members of parliament, assisted at the ex- 
amination, at which were present also the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York, and many persons of rank 
and distinction. On closing the examination, the 
culprit was conducted, under an escort of soldiery, 
to the House of Correction, to await the further in- 
vestigation by the privy council. 

In the mean time, the King was strongly urged 
to withdraw; but this he refused, judging that if 
he had done so, the scene of confusion which would 
inevitably have ensued must not only have en- 
dangered the property of the theatre, but the lives 
of many, who would undoubtedly have fallen 
a sacrifice to the unavoidable press at every door 
and avenue of the house : nor did he quit it before 
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the audience, struck with a sense of gratitude and 
loyalty, manifested the most marked professions of 
admiration and attachment, by singing the patriotic 
hymn of ^' God save the King," three times suc- 
cessively, with the addition of a new stanza^ 
happily thought of for the occasion, and which had 
been written and sung at Quebec, in reference to 
the attack made on His Majesty, fourteen years 
before this period. 

The intelligence of this event flew over the king- 
dom with unexampled rapidity, and the best feelings 
were manifested in numerous addresses from every 
quarter. The first levee that took place was the 
most brilliant and the most numerously attended 
that had ever been witnessed — all parties were 
present ; and it seemed the meeting of one great 
family. When Mr. Sheridan arrived, he was parti- 
cularly noticed by His Majesty, who ejfpressed to 
him the extreme satisfaction he felt for the quiet 
demeanour of the audience, their stopping in the 
house after the first ebullition of public resentment 
had subsided, and their manifestations of personal 
regard to himself. Mr. Sheridan, with all the grace 
of a courtier, and indeed with great truth and 
propriety, instantly attributed this to the noble 
example of fortitude and magnanimity which the 
sovereign himself had displayed, expatiating at the 
same time upon the ruin and destruction, the loss 
of lives, and general scene of havoc, which must 
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inevitably have ensued, if the King had quitted 
the box, and suspended the performances — to which 
the King replied — " No doubt that would have been 
the case ; but (in a firm and dignified tone) I 
should have despised myself for ever^ had I but 
stirred a single inch. A man on such an occasion 
should need no prompting ; but immediately feel 
what is his duty/' 

It is worthy of record also, that when His Ma- 
jesty took leave of his family for the night, he 
calmly said— ^^ I am going to bed with a confidence 
that I shall sleep soundly ; and my prayer is- that 
the poor unhappy prisoner, who aimed at my life, 
may rest as quietly as I shall." 

With respect to the assassin, it may be proper to 
add, that in first dragging him over the rail of the 
orchestra^ his surtout flew back^ sind displayed a 
military waistcoat, with some other indications of 
his belonging to the army. This seemed so con- 
nected with the occurrence of the m^orning in 
Hyde Park, that the two events, in the minds of 
the public, were instantly coupled together, and 
this last attempt considered but as a repetition of 
that which had previously failed: a supposition 
much strengthened by his Majesty's own ex- 
pression — that perhaps there might be another 
shot. This supposition, however, was soon set 
aside by a military inquiry that took place by 
order of the Duke of York, as commander-in-chief, 
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^hen it appeared that five years previous blae 
cartridge paper had been delivered to the first 
regiment of Guards, for ball cartridges ; but a quan- 
tity of these, not expended, had been deposited 
in the magazine of the regiment, 'in consequence of 
paper of that colour having since been devoted 
exclusively to blank cartridges. It was judged 
therefore that the ball cartridge had slipped in by 
accident, especially as, on investigation, seven 
others were found amongst the blank cartridges 
in the regimental dep6t. This was considered as 
proving the first occurrence to be solely an acci- 
dent ; to guard against the recurrence of which^ 
all the blue ball cartridges were ordered to be 
returned into the ordnance store, accompanied by 
a regulation that blue paper should be thenceforth 
used exclusively throughout the service for the 
blank cartridges. 

Further examination of the culprit proved that 
his name was Hatfield, originally bred a silver* 
smith, afterwards in the army, from which he had 
been discharged three years previous, on occount of 
insanity, but admitted an outpensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. It was ascertained that he had always 
when in the ranks been remarkable for his loyalty, 
as well as gallantry, having been severely wounded 
at Lincelles, particularly from a sabre cut on the 
head; since which he had associated with the 
lowest classes of fanatics. On the twenty-sixth of 
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June he was tried for high treason, acquitted on 
account of lunacy, and finally confined in Bedlam. 

Another grand review of the metropolitan volun- 
teer corps, to the amount of twelve thousand, took 
place on the royal birth-day, His Majesty then en- 
tering his sixty-third year. The crowds were 
immense, notwithstanding the torrents of rtiin 
which fell the whole time, during which the King 
continued without even a great coat, equally ex- 
posed as his subjects; and the only observable 
difierence, from his usual conduct on similar occa- 
sions, was that he did not keep his h%t quite so long 
o£f as in fine weather. 

He patiently waited, however, through the whole 
scene, which lasted eight hours, and expressed 
himself highly satisfied with the precision of the 
evolutions, under circumstances of such an unto- 
ward nature, especially with regard to the firings, 
which would have been creditable to veteran troops. 

On the second of July, His Majesty gave the 
royal assent to the Union ; and intending shortly to 
pay his annual visit to Weymouth, preparations, 
both domestic and political, were speedily put in 
train. On the twenty-ninth of July, with his 
usual perseverance when engaged in business, he 
rode on horseback at an early hour from Windsor 
to Kingsbeech Hill, to review a select body of ' 
troops, after which he set off for town, arriving at 
St. James's at half-past one, where a council was 
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held^ and the speech read for the prorogation of 
parliament : then^ having signed no less than 
thirty*seven different bills, he went in state to the 
House of Lords, and put an end to the session^ 
thanking the legislator for their diligence and 
perseverance; congratulating them on the Union 
of the empire, which he described as a measure on 
which his wishes had long been fixed, as best cal- 
culated to bestow all the blessings of the British 
constitution on the sister isjand : and still holding 
out hopes of eventual general tranquillity upon 
honourable terms. 

It was aboutthis period that the new First Con- 
sul of France thought proper to write his imperti- 
nent epistle to His Majesty, as remarkable for its 
rudeness as for its departure from all the acknow- 
ledged forms of international civility. It was 
treated with much more attention than it deserved^ 
in having an official answer transmitted by Lord 
Grenville to Talleyrand, exculpating the British 
monarch and nation from the insolent and false 
insinuations of the revolutionary upstart. 

The King, though despising an usurper, seems 
always to have felt much for the unhappy descend- 
ants of James the Second ; and about this period, 
the t^ardinal York, sometimes assuming the empty 
title of Henry the Ninth, and then the only re- 
maining branch of the regal Stuart line, having 
been completely deprived of all his property by the 
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ravages of the French in Italy^ His Majesty in^ 
stantly settled an annuity of four thousand pounds 
per annum^ out of the privy purse^ upon that vene« 
rable character, for which he was most gratefully 
thanked through the medium of Sir John Coxe 
Hippesley, who had taken an active part in recom- 
niending the misfortunes of his eminence to the 
protection of the British monarch. In his attention 
to politics. His Majesty did not neglect the arts and 
sciences ; and this year he condescended to become 
patron of the Royal Institution, recently incorpo- 
rated. 

The projected excursion to Weymouth took place 
on- the tibirtieth of July. His JVfajesty was delighted 
with the improvements which had taken place at 
Weymouth since his visit on the preceding year, 
and had no sooner . breakfasted than he set off on 
foot to investigate them with his customary eager- 
ness and accuracy. . In the evening, also, he walked 
out to enjoy the illuminations and fireworks exhi- 
' bited in honour of the royal arrival, accompanied by 
a private gentleman, with whom he conversed in the 
most familiar manner, and indeed showed himself 
in all things quite at home. 

During this residence at Weymouth His Majesty 
was generally accompanied in his pedestrian excur- 
sions, which were very frequent, by the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

A remarkable circumstance took place on the 
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Esplanade, whilst the royal party walked there, on 
the second of August, when they were met by three 
quakers recently arrived, who accosted the Kin^, 
saying, that a young friend of theirs, who had lately 
come from Philadelphia, had a strong desire to see 
the King and his family. His Majesty cheerfully 
desired that the young American should come for- 
ward, who was introduced, and held some conver- 
sation with the King, still keeping his hat on, but 
suddenly pulling it off, he retired to a short dis* 
tance, and offered up a long prayer to God for His 
Majesty and his house, and thanksgiving for bis 
escape from the late attempt against his life ; con- 
chiding his devotions with great fervency in a sup- 
plication that the Almighty would bless him, and 
continue him long to be the father of the little 
island, and the happiness of his people* The whole 
scene was most impressive, and was most strongly 
felt by the Queen and princesses. 

His Majesty during this visit kept very early 
hours, often bathing at six in the morning ; which 
had the happiest effect upon his health and spirits^ 
and always afforded him full leisure for his eques- 
trian and aquatic excursions. He also derived much 
satisfaction from the company of his grand-daugh* 
ter, who arrived on the eleventh of August, whilst 
he was walking on the Esplanade, when he ordered 
her carriage to stop, that he might welcome her, and 
seemed proud to shew her to the surrounding rnuU 
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titude-; and the next day being the birth-day of her 
august parent^ the whole party spent it on board the 
Cambrian frigate, then in attendance, when Captain 
and Lady C. Durham entertained them in a fami- 
liar style, without etiquette ; her ladyship after din- 
ner singing a number of the most favourite airs, and 
accompanying herself on the piano-forte, with 
which His Majesty was highly delighted. Return- 
ing on shore in the evening, a hasty gala was got 
up at the Lodge, in honour of the day, to which all 
the resident nobility and gentry were invited. 

The Duke of York's birth-day, four days after- 
wards, was also celebrated by the military and the 
public in a manner which gave His Majesty great 
pleasure. 

Some German hussars being encamped in the 
vicinity, the whole of the royal party set off on the 
second of September, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Cumberland, in order to inspect 
them, and remained in the camp some time, highly 
amused with their singing, which was executed in 
the best German style ; after which, on their re- 
turn, they were agreeably surprised by the arrival 
of the Duke of Gloucester, and his amiable sister^ 
the Princess Sophia, who took up their abode with 
their majesties. Indeed, at this moment the royal 
family formed a complete domestic circle ; affording 
a high example to the country at large ; and in 
themselves feeling their happiness much increased 
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by the sprightly sallies of. the infant princess, who 
was now become so much attached to her royal 
grandfather, that she was never so happy as when 
walking with him, and her little favourite^ Lady 
Catharine Poulett. 

On the sixth of September the royal party set 
off for the island of Portland, to take their annual 
dinner at the Portland Arms. They were accom- 
panied by a select party; and as soon as they 
arrived at the island, were saluted by the castle. 
The royal party then proceeded to the church, and 
afterwards to the light-house, where they stopped 
some time to contemplate a large fleet of shipping 
then passing by. From thence they went to exa- 
' mine a piece of land purchased by Mr. Penn, in 
which the King took some interest ; and also the 
quarries, where several poor children presented the 
Queen with some very curious shells; who, in 
return, displayed her generosity by more valuable 
gifts. 

The whole day was spent in festive and familiar 
harmony, considerably heightened by its being the 
thirty-eighth anniversary of their majesties' nuptials; 
on which they and the whole royal party were com- 
plimented upon their appearance in the evening 
at the theatre, by all the nobility and gentry, who 
thronged round them, anxious to offer their congra- 
tulations. 

Many anecdotes are told of the King^s easy and 
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witty familiarity during this visit. One day, whilst 
riding out to some races, he saw a most respected 
nobleman approach, when he instantly exclaimed, 
*^ There comes a man who is neither gambler nor 
rat." — "Your Majesty is mistaken," said the noble- 
man : ^^ I am the greatest gambler on earth ! My all 
is on that horse," — ^pointing to that which the mo- 
narch rode. 

The remainder of their visit was fully occupied in 
reviews, country excursions, naval trips^ &c. &c. 

On the fifth of October His Majesty gave audi- 
ence to the sheriffs and remembrancer respecting 
the address of the livery, on the high price of pro- 
visions ; and on the eighth of October the whole 
party returned to Windsor. 

Ofi the third of October a common-hall was held, 
when it was resolved to petition the King to call 
parliament together, to consider the high price of 
provisions ; which was presented by the lord 
mayor and corporation on the sixteenth. His Ma- 
jesty being on the throne. 

His answer was, that he was always desirous of 
the advice of parliament on any public emergency : 
and that^ previous to the petition, he had given 
directions for convening the legislature. 
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SECTION VIL 

1801—1810. 

Act of Union.— Royal Recovery and Birth-day.— Visit to 
Weymouth.— Peace of Amiens.— Anecdotes^ Military 
and Literary. — Chivalric Installations. — Characteris- 
tic Anecdotes, 8fc. Sfc. S^c. 

Though the act of union had passed in 1800, yet 
the precise forms were not gone through until the 
third of January, 1801, when all the members of the 
privy council took the oaths for the united kingdom; 
on which occasion His Majesty received the great 
seal from the lord chancellor ; and, causing it to be 
defaced, presented to him a new great seal for the 
empire. 

After this ceremony, a proclamation was prepared 
for the change of the royal style, titles, &c. &c. ; 
and shortly afterwards some steps were taken to^ 
wards the fulfilment of hopes held out to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, during the progress of the Union — 
steps, which the political history of that time de- 
clares to have led to the resignation of Mr. Pitt on 
the fourteenth of March. 

On this subject, however, the King was resolute. 
He felt, as a Protestant monarch, called to the 
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throne of these kingdoms, through his ancestors, 
to protect Britain from Popish thraldom, and reli- 
gious slavery. Indeed, the attempt made upon the 
proposed question of Catholic emancipation, to in* 
duce the King to depart from the spirit of his coro- 
nation oath, manifested how strongly he felt that 
obligation. In fact, it was always strong upon his 
mind ; and, on this occasion, he resisted the united 
arguments even of Mr. Pitt, as it is said, and four 
other cabinet ministers. 

The public interest was much excited at this 
moment, by an alarming illness of His Majesty, in 
consequence of his catching a severe cold whilst 
attending divine service at the chapel royal on the 
fast-day. It was soon accompanied by the most 
affecting symptoms; and the circumstances con- 
nected with it occasioned a very extraordinary 
pause in the progress of the pending ministerial 
arrangements. 

During the period of his illness another unhappy 
maniac produced considerable disturbance at the 
Queen's Palace, by forcibly attempting to enter that 
mansion on the twenty-second of January. On 
being asked his business, he replied that he had 
written a note to the princesses, promising to ac- 
company them to. the play that evening, and he 
came to know why he received no answer. 
. On examination, it appeared that the unfortunate 
man, byname Palmer Hurst, had formerly possessed 
considerable property at Walton-upon-Thames. 
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His Maje8ty*8 illness still continued through 
February, and baffled, for some weeks, all the skill 
of his medical attendants. His great complaint was 
a constant feverish restlessness, which precluded all 
sleep; and it is a remarkable fact, that he remained 
in that state, without hope, until Mr. Addington 
recommended a pillow of hops, which contributed 
instantly to the abatement of the fever, and induced 
sleep, when all other soporifics had failed. 

Though the royal birth«day, in 1801, was not 
observed with the customary state, yet His Majesty 
was sufficiently recovered to attend at St. James's, 
where he received the congratulations of the foreign 
ministers, and of a great number of the nobility : 
after which he returned to the Queen's Palace, 
where he held a council, attended by all the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. 

A few days afterwards the royal family retired to 
Kew, when preparations began to be made for 
another journey to Weymouth, where the King had 
purchased the form^- residence of the Duke of 
Gloucester, intending to make considerable im- 
pr&vements in it during the summer. 

This Weymouth trip was considered necessary 
for the complete re-establishment of the royal health, 
in which His Majesty was daily improving, in con* 
sequence of the judicious arrangements now adopted. 
His hour of rising was seven o*cbclc, from which he 
seldom deviated many minutes. The time from 
seven to eight he walked tn Richmond Gardens, to 
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observe the progress of the workmen^ in building 
the new palace. 

At eighty the whole royal family^ accompanied 
^ by his lovely grand-daughter^ sat down to a sociable 
breakfast ; after which the King usually rode out 
on horseback^ accompanied by Prince Adolphus^ 
who then resided in a plain manner in a neat house 
on the green ; whilst the Duke of Kent accom- 
panied the Queen and princesses in short excursions 
in their landau. 

Four o'clock was the established hour of dining, 
irom which the King never deviated ; when the fare 
was of the simplest kind, such as roast mutton, 
lamb^ veal, beef, and fowl, generally cold, with 
salads ; but made dishes, or French cookery, were 
never admitted. 

His Majesty's beverage was wine^ considerably 
diluted with water, which he never exceeded. In 
the evening His Majesty generally made excursions 
of seven or eight miles in a phaeton, whilst the 
Queen and princesses resumed their rides in the 
vicinity. 

On Sunday, the twenty-eighth of June, the whole 
royal family were assembled at Kew to divine wor* 
ship ; after which, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
and Duchess of York, and the rest of the royal 
brothers, paid their parting compliments, previous 
to the journey to Weymouth ; from which His 
Majesty was not intimidated by all the boastings of 
invasion from the minions of the First Consul. 
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In the course of the summer^ negotiations for 
peace commenced ; and, in September, prelimina- 
ries were signed. 

. With respect to the secret history of this peace^ 
we profess not to divulge any important secrets ; 
but it has been said that the King himself consi- 
dered peace at that period with France as impolitic^ 
unsafe, and unwise ; and the biographical baronet^ 
before quoted, expressly asserts " that Lord Hawks^ 
bury affixed his signature to the articles, not only 
without the King's consent or approbation, but 
without his knowledge." This assertion, however^ 
we presume, must be considered not as meaning 
that Lord Hawksbury could venture to affix his 
signature contrary to the King's orders, or inten- 
tions, but that His Majesty, anxious to meet the 
wishes of his people, who were then taught to look 
on a peace as the greatest of all possible blessings, 
so far acquiesced in public opinion, as not to. refuse 
the trial of an experiment which he still thought a 
dangerous one. 

An anecdote has been told respecting these pre- 
liminaries, which is deserving of notice. It states 
that they were signed in town by the secretary of 
state, without an express order of the King, on the 
tenth of October, whilst His Majesty was on the 
point of setting off from Weymouth to return to 
Windsor ; and he had reached Andover on his way, 
when he was met by a messenger, despatched by 
the cabinet, to announce the fact. 
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The despatches were delivered to him whilst 
standing in conversation at the window of the inn, 
conversing with the Earl of Cardigan and two other 
nohlemen, whom he desired to remain whilst he 
read the note, observing them preparing to quit the 
apartment. He is stated to have then opened the 
letter, and to have betrayed so much surprise, both 
by look and gesture, t-hat they again prepared to 
quit the apartment, when he advanced towards 
them, saying, " I have received surprising news, 
but it is no secret. Preliminaries of peace are 
signed with France. I knew nothing of it whatever ; 
but since it is made, I sincerely wish it may prove 
lasting.** 

For the truth of these statements we cannot 
vouch ; but we feel great pleasure in recording the 
closing expressions of His Majesty's speech in re- 
gard to that peace, on the twenty-ninth of October; 
when he said, '^ It is my first wish, and most ar* 
dent prayer, that my people may experience the 
reward they have so well merited, in a full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of peace, in a progressive 
increase of the national commerce, credit, and re- 
sources ; and, above all, in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion, laws, and liberties, under the 
safeguard and protection of that constitution, which 
' it has been the great object of all our efforts to pre- 
serve, and which it is our most sacred duty to 
transmit unimpaired to our descendants," 
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1802. 

It was only as a mark of high favour that the 
King ever stood sponsor in person for the child of 
a subject; of course we may briefly notice the 
etiquette which took place on an occasion of this 
kind at the baptism of the infant daughter of the 
Earl of Chesterfield^ on the second of April, 1803; 
when their majesties and the Princess Elizabeth 
performed that office. The ceremonial was for the 
Marchioness Dowager of Bath, who presided as 
chief nurse, to present the child into the hands of 
the Queen, who again gave it to the Bishop of 
Norwich^ the officiating clergyman. 

After the baptism, a cup of caudle was presented 
by the earl, on one knee, to His Majesty, on a large 
gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet cushion ; 
this waiter having originally been a present to the 
Stanhope family from the King of Spain, and of 
great value. 

During the royal visit, which lasted two hours, the 
lady in the straw sat on a superb bed, dressed in 
white satin, with a profusion of lace ; the bed being 
of crimson satin lined with white, with a counter* 
pane of white satin, embroidered with gold. 

In February, March, and April, parliament were 
deeply engaged in the afiairs of the civil list, and 
in the claims of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
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Wales to the arrears of the Duchy of Cornwall du« 
ring his minority ; but the question was set at rest 
by a legislative decision. 

As the arrangements for the island of Malta 
seemed to form the principal object of the treaty of 
peace^ and its possession by us^ until these arrange^ 
ments could be fulfilled^ was always brought for- 
ward by Napoleon as a serious infringement of 
that treaty^ it is the more interesting to notice a 
circumstance which took place on the elcTenth of 
April, connected with that island. 

As the King was coming out of church at Wind* 
sor, he was met by several Maltese gentlemen, who 
had been waiting for some time to see His Majesty, 
who was attended solely by Lord Morton. The 
King conversed a long time with these gentlemen ; 
and as they were said to be literally ambassadors 
from that state, considerable surprise was excited 
at their not being admitted to a formal court au- 
dience. Indeed, it was even said that ministers had 
adopted this mode of introduction to avoid giving 
offence to Buonaparte— if so, it is a pretty convinc* 
ing pf oof of the degradation to which this country 
must have submitted, in order to preserve peace 
with France, whilst that upstart sat on her throne. 
Yet such was the condition to which would-be pa- 
triots, by their clamours for peace, would have re- 
duced this happy and not yet dishonoured empire. 

It is a remarkable fact, that nothing of import- 
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ance could happen throughout the empire without 
His Majesty becoming immediately acquainted with 
it, and often shewing his knowledge of it in a 
manner little expected. An instance of this took 
place , in the present year, in the case of Dr. Vin- 
cent, who had recently resigned the head master- 
ship of Westminster School, on being appointed to 
a prebendary stall in the Abbey. Dr. Vincent, at 
the period in question, had published a pamphlet in 
opposition to, and confutation of, a sermon preached 
by Dr. Lewis O'Beirne, Bishop of Meath, at the 
anniversary of the charity children at St. Paul's, in 
which it was asserted, that religion made none, or 
very little part in the education of youth in the 
public seminaries of this kingdom. This was con- 
sidered as a most able performance, perhaps unan- 
swerable, for it certainly was not followed by any 
reply : and it was generally believed that it had 
made a great impression in the highest quarter ; for 
Dr. Vincent having, shortly afterwards, gone into 
the country for the recovery of his health, he was 
there most agreeably surprised by a letter from 
Lord Sidmouth, announcing that His Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to nominate him to the 
Deanery of Westminster, *' as a public reward for 
public services.*' That this promotion, therefore, 
must have been of His Majesty's own free will is 
evident ; for it is certain that no solicitation what- 
ever had been made on the part of the doctor s 
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friends^ although he afterwards confessed that it 
was particularly pleasing to him, inasmuch as it 
removed him from none of his connexions, and 
suffered him to pass the evening of his days in 
society to which he was accustomed ; nay, that if 
the King had given him his choice where to fix 
his preferment, he would have asked for that 
deanery ; he therefore received this mark of his 
* sovereigns favour with the utmost gratitude, en- 
hanced as it was in value by the manner in which 
it had been bestowed, even although not coupled 
with the mitre of Rochester, to which it had for- 
merly been joined. 

This separation of the bishopric from the deanery, 
or rather of the deanery from a poor bishopric, 
was not however intended to be final, even with 
regard to Dr. Vincent; for that learned divine, 
having shortly afterwards gone down to reside near 
Windsor Forest, the King hea;'d of it, though only 
a summer trip, and with great condescension paid 
a visit to the dean, and spoke to him confidentially 
of the separation ; adding also, that it had been 
done much to his regret. This naturally drew from 
the dean not only fresh expressions of gratitude, but 
also of perfect content with the arrangement. But 
His Majesty interrupted him, saying, " If you are 
satisfied, Mr. Dean, I am not. The See of Ro- 
chester shall be united again with your deanery, in 
your person^ the first opportunity .'' In this, how- 
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ever, Hi» Majesty's intentions were afterwards frus- 
trated^ as the promotion of the Bishop to Ely, in- 
stead of giving the mitre to Dean Vincent, placed it 
on the head of another ; a convincing proof that a 
King has sometimes less power than a minister. 

In consequence of the early return of the royal 
family from Weymouth, on the first day of Septem- 
ber, the town and vicinity of Windsor were un- 
usually cheerful during the whole of the month. 

The King, Queen, and princesses, promenaded 
upon the terrace in public every evening, which spot 
of course became a source of attraction, not only to 
the neighbouring nobility, and gentry, but also to 
many visitors from the metropolis. 

The private life of the King at this period de- 
serves particular notice; we may therefore record 
that he was, as always, an early riser, and a con- 
stant attendant every day at eight o^dock on divine 
service, which was generally performed in the 
King's Chapel in the upper court. Except on the 
days when state affairs called him to London, he 
generally rode out until dinner, in the great park, 
to his farm, accompanied by some of the princesses 
on horseback, or in their sociable, during which he 
never omitted an opportunity of conversing with 
such of his subjects as were previously known to 
him. On one of these occasions, he walked down 
to the stables ; and whilst mounting his horse^ en«- 
tered into conversation with a well-known auctioneer 
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of Windsor^ who had been employed to sell the 
Merino sheep^ which His Majesty^ as detailed in 
another place, had taken that means of dissemi* 
nating amongst his agricultural subjects, judiciously 
supposing that they would affix a greater value to 
them if bought, than if given to them. '^ Any one 
may take a sheep, if given, and neglect it," said 
His Majesty, ^' but nobody will buy one who does 
not mean to take care of it.*' A house belonging to 
the auctioneer, which adjoined the royal stables, 
but had been burnt down, was now rebuilding ; and 
the owner being on the spot, the King observed to 
him, that it would be a better house if the wall 
were carried a few feet further; to which the 
auctioneer replied, that if so, he must trespass on 
His Majesty's own property : but the King turned 
quickly round, and generously exclaimed.—" What! 
do you think I am a bad neighbour ? Take it^^take 
it !** — and instantly mounting his horse, rode off to 
join his party. 

Nor was his general consideration for those em- 
ployed by him less conspicuous than his affability 
and kindness, as manifested by an anecdote related 
of the late ingenious Mr. Ramsden, who, having 
been dilatory in the preparation of an optical in- 
strument for the royal use, sent word to Bucking- 
ham House when it was completed, instead of car- 
rying it himself^ as he had been accustomed. But 
the King instantly desired that Ramsden himself 
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should bring it ; a message which the latter begged 
to decline complying with, unless His Majesty 
would promise not to be . angry with him for his 
want of punctuality. This was no sooner reported 
to the amiable monarch, than he exclaimed, ^^ Well^ 
well, let him come ; it would be cruel to reprove 
him for a fault of which he is conscious.** 

When Ramsden brought home the instrument^ 
the King, who was perfectly qualified to judge of 
these matters, not only in mechanics but in other 
branches of philosophical experiment, imtnediately 
expressed his approbation of the accuracy and ele- 
gance with which it was executed : keeping strictly 
to his promise of not being angry, but at the same 
time saying, with a good-natured smile, "You 
have been uncommonly punctual this time, Mr. 
. Ramsden, having brought home the instrument on 
the very day of the month you promised it ; but 
you have made a small mistake in the date of the 
year.'* In short, the worthy, though not very 
punctual artist, was just one year behind the stipu- 
lated time. 

When these sheets were first in the press, the 
public prints were teeming with anecdotes of the 
same nature, out of which we may select two in 
reference to persons even in the humblest sphere of , 
life. It is related, that the King, some years back^ | 
walking unattended round his farm, observed a 1 
clownish boy lounging over a gate^ which he was in I 

I 
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no hurry to open to the royal pedestrian*. The 
King, in his customary abrupt but kind manner, 
asked, " Well, boy, who are you ?" " I be a pig 
boy," replied the ill-mannered urchin. " Who do 
you work for ?" " I has no work at present : they 
won*t employ me.*' " Why not?'* asked the mo- 
narch. '^ Because all the land about here belongs to 
Geargy,2Lnd they don't want I." " Georgy I Georgyl 
who is Georgy ?" demanded His Majesty. " Whoy, 
he be King, and lives up at castle there, but does 
no good for I." The humane and considerate mo- 
narch, amused with the boy's simplicity, and feeling 
for his situation, instantly gave him a memorandum 
for his farming bailiff, which procured him employ- 
ment, and taught him better to appreciate the 
merits of " Georgy." 

One other anecdote of the same nature shall 
close. It is well known, that whilst His Majesty 
was in good health, it was his constant custom, 
when at Windsor, to pay an early visit to his Mews, 
if not to mount, to look at and pat his favourite 
horses. One morning, on entering, the grooms were 
disputing one with the other very loudly, so that 
the King for a short time was unnoticed. " I don't 
care what you say, Robert," said one, " but every 
one else agrees that the man at the Three Tuns 
makes the best Purl in Windsor." " Purl, purl," 
said the King, quickly. " Robert, what's purl ?" 

VOL. II. z 
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This was explained to be warm beer, with a glass 
of gin, &c. His Majesty listened attentively, and 
then turning round, said, loud enough to be heard 
by all, in the way of admonishing, " I dare say 
very good drink ; but, grooms, too strong for the 
morning : never drink in a morning." Eight or 
nine years after this. His Majesty happened to 
enter the stables much earlier than usual, and found 
only a young lad, who had recently been engaged, 
and to whom the King was unknown. " Boy, 
boy," said he, *^ where are the grooms ; where are 
the grooms ?" •' I don't know. Sir ; but they will 
soon be back, because they expect the King." 
" Ah, ah," said he, " then run, boy, and say the 
King expects them ; run boy to the Three Tuns; 
they are sure to be there, for the landlord makes 
the best purl in Windsor." 

At half past four the King dined upon plain beef 
or mutton, hot or cold, as the dinner never waited, 
and at a quarter past six he made his appear- 
anee upon the terrace, accompanied, as already 
stated, and sometimes by one or two of the princes; 
and here he promenaded for an hour, occasionally 
stopping and chatting with those persons of whom 
he had any knowledge. Notwithstanding the 
ceremony of numerous guards in London, agreeable 
to courtly customs. His Majesty was always un- 
guarded ^ Windsor ; and he then appeared to give 
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to his subjects full and liberal credit for that degree 
of loyalty which a king, who is governed by the 
laws of the land, has a right to experience. 

It was remarked at that time, that there was 
nothing different in his appearance on foot from 
what it was before the revolutionary war, except 
the attendance of two police officers, who paced 
at a short distance from his person, one before and 
the other behind him, and who kept back, at a 
suitable distance, all persons that appeared to enter- 
tain an intention of direct intrusion. 

The King at this time particularly indulged him- 
self in his well-founded partiality for Gothic archie 
tecture, and occupied himself sedulously in render- 
ing the state of that magnificent castle more uni- 
form, by altering several of the windows, and re- 
building a new and very tasteful "entrance into the 
state apartments. 

Under his directions, St. George's Chapel was 
now rendered, by various embellishments, one of 
the most beautiful places for divine worship in 
Christendom. In short, as it was then well ob- 
served, to British subjects, and even to foreigners, 
Windsor was become in all respects a most agree- 
able place for a visit, or even a short residence ; the 
castle, the terrace, the royal family, and the sur- 
rounding scenery, being objects which could not 
fail to gratify every variety of taste both in the 
picturesque, and in loyal politics. 

z 2 
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Considerable advance had also taken place in the 
reparation of Wolsey's tomb-house, as a royal 
mausoleum ; and other repairs were rapidly going 
on in the improvement of the whole of that superb 
castle.* 

* It was not St. Oeorge*s Chapel, as stated by Grose, that 
James the Second made use of for celebration of mass, but 
the small chapel in the castle ; the former being left undisturbed 
for the dean and chapter. 

Of this grand gothic structure the following extract from a 
most esteemed architectural writer cannot fail to be interesting 
at this moment. 

"The collegiate chapel of St. George, at Windsor, is the 
largest in dimensions, the most chaste and elegant in architec- 
tural style and character^ and the most diversified in external 
zjkd internal arrangement, of the three royal chapels in England. 
The foundation and building of the present chapel have been 
commonly attributed to King Edward the Fourth ; though all 
writers agree that Edward the Third founded the college, en- 
dowed it liberally, was the greater part of his life employed in 
building and enlarging the castle, and finally, that he ' caused 
the former chapels to be taken doil^n, and one more large and 
stately to be erected.' King Henry the First is said to have 
erected the original chapel within the precincts of Windsor 
Castle, for eight canons, and to have dedicated it to King 
Edward the Confessor. This was afterwards either rebuilt, or 
enlarged, by Henry the Third. Sir Reginald Bray, prime 
minister to King Henry the Seventh, and one of the knights 
companions of the Order of the Garter^ was appointed master 
and surveyor of the works. That the chapel of St. George, at 
Windsor, owes much to the skill, as well as to the munificence 
of Sir Reginald Bray, there can be no doubt. It is stated 
that the roof or groined ceiling of the choir was not begun 
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It is a remarkable fact^ that His Majesty should 

« 

have lived to see three generations of his descend* 

till the twenty-first year of- Henry the Seventh's reign; when 
John Hylmer and WilKam Vertne, freemasons, agreed by in- 
denture> dated June the fifth, A.D. one thousand five hundred 
and seven, (after Sir Reginald Bray's death) to construct that, 
part of the vaulting for the sum of seven hundred pounds^ and 
to complete it by Christmas next, one thousand five hundred 
and eight. The fitting up and decorations of the stalls, &c. in 
the choir, were chiefly accomplished during Henry the Eighth*s 
reign; and it is conjectured that the whole masonry of the 
edifice, with the roof, side chapeU and interior embellishments, 
were left either wholly or nearly finished at the time of that 
monarch's decease. Several alterations and dilapidations have 
subsequently taken place ; and hence, though the architecture 
apparently displays its original form, style, and dressings, yet 
much of it is modern. Great reparations and restorations have 
been made during the reign of King George the Third, who 
evinced his good sense and good taste in particularly command- 
ing the architeot to imitate in all the new work the ancient and 
proper models to be found in the original parts of the building. 
For this fact I am indebted to the present worthy Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was one of the canons, of Windsor at the time 
these plans were effected. His lordship also states, that the 
King contributed from his own private purse more dian fifteen 
thousand pounds towards defraying the expenses ; that the 
Knights of the Garter paid their quota ; and that the dean and 
chapter advanced five thousand pounds more. The- alterations 
and additions then made, under the direction of Mr. Emlyn, 
were the foUowihg : — A new akar^ which consists of a wooden 
screen, elaborately carved and adorned with the arms of Edward 
the Third, Edward the Black Prince, and all the first Knights of 
the Garter, arranged in two circular compartments. The arms 
of His Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and those Knights of the 
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ants buried in this tomb — his daughter Amelia, 
Princess Charlotte, and her infant 1 ! ! 

This year, the King feeling that Kew House was 
so small as only to be fit for an occasional retire^ 
ment, caused it to be in part taken down, when 
the pictures were removed to the other house on the 
opposite side of the green ; and about the same 
time a new palace was begun within Richmond 
Gardens, a little to the west of Kew Green. This 
palace, of the castellated form, and so conspicuous 
from Brentford, remained unfinished in consequence 
of His Majesty's unhappy illness. 

Garter who contributed towards the expense of the great eastern 
window> were painted in glass, by Eginton, of Birmingham, and 
are placed in the north and south windows of the choir. In the 
centre is a very fine picture by West, of the Last Supper. A new 
organ, built by Mr. Green, cost one thousand pounds : it is en- 
closed in a case, which, in its general design and detail, corres- 
ponds and harmonizes with the elaborate stalls in the choir. It 
is placed on a grand screen, executed in Coade^s artificial stone^ 
from a design by Mr« Emlyn. The stalls, particularly those for 
the monarch and the prince, were repaired, parts newly made, 
and other parts greatly ornamented. They are adorned with a 
profiision of small ornaments, carved in oak, and varnished. 
The great eastern window, and those at the east and west ends 
of the south aisle, also that at the west end of the north aisle^ 
have been fitted with painted glass, executed by Jarvis and his 
pupil Forest, from designs by Mr. West. The whole of the inte- 
rior was newly paved, the roof and sides cleaned and repaired, 
and the different monuments, paintings, gildings^ &c., restored 
to their pristine characters/' 
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We have seen it stated^ in reference to an anec- 
dote of the much-lamented Princess Charlotte, that 
in the course of this year, a dignitary of the church, 
preaching before His Majesty, quoted a passage 
(on the government of the passions^ we believe), 
with which the royal hearer was particularly 
pleased, and afterwards requested to know the name 
of the author quoted. This was given ; and it was 
added, that he was a baptist minister in York- 
shire, of the name of Fawcett. His Majesty ap- 
plied to the author, and the book was sent, accom- 
panied by a modest and respectful letter. The 
King read the whole with great pleasure, and ex 
pressed to Mr. F. his wish to serve him in any way 
that might be agreeable. The author, being a dis- 
senter, rested satisfied with expressing the high 
sense he entertained of the honour done him, with- 
out soliciting further favours. Some time after tliis, 
however, the son of one of Mr. F.'s most respected 
members, clerk to a mercantile house at Leeds, was 
convicted of forgery, when, sympathizing with the 
afflicted parent, Mr. F. determined to avail himself 
of his interest with the King, and wrote a very 
pathetic letter, requesting the life of the young man. 
A reprieve was immediately ordered, to the great 
surprise of all who did not know the previous cir- 
cumstances ; and we have had the pleasure recently 
to learn, that the young man, who was sent abroad, 
still lives to bless the clemency of his sovereign. 
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It was in the course of this year^ also^ that a for- 
tunate detection took place of the treasonable de-> 
signs of the unhappy Despard—designs which had 
in view the massacre of His Majesty^ and the whole 
of the royal family. 

1803. 

On the Queen's birth-day, in 1803, the King 
wa^ in good health and spirits, though lame with a 
complaint in his foot, which was pronounced by 
his physicians to be a slight affection of the rheu- 
matic gout. 

It was therefore thought adviseable that he should 
not attend the drawing-room at St. James's ; an J 
accordingly he did not leave Buckingham House^ 
but received there the respects [of a great number 
of the nobility and gentry, who waited on him 
previous to the commencement of the state cere- 
monial ; and he afterwards transacted business with 
several of the ministers. 

The evening closed with a concert, at which His 
Majesty joined his family, and displayed great 
cheerfulness and affability to about one hundred and 
fifty of the first fashion, who had been invited to 
meet their majesties at the Queen's Palace. 

On the seventeenth of May, the proclamation for 
reprisals against the French republic was issued ; 
soon after which, the King, anxious for his here^ 
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ditary electorate, caused a proclamation to be pub- 
lished in Germany, which, under the form rather 
of a memorial, stated, that the differences between 
England and France were of such a nature as to 
concern only the former, and could in no manner 
relate to His Majesty as elector, and a member of 
the Germanic empire. 

The King therefore expressed his wish to abide 
by the treaty of Luneville, and stated his right to 
expect that the treaty would procure perfect safety 
for his Germanic states in a war foreign to the 
empire. He added, that the preparations he had 
made were therefore merely defensive ; and that, 
in his quality of elector, he would take no part in 
the war. 

This declaration, however, had no effect; for 
early in June the electorate was taken possession of 
by General Mortier, by a convention which gave 
up all the electoral property to the invaders, and 
exposed the people to the most horrid excesses of 
the French troops. 

To describe the patriotic exertions of the people 
of England at this moment, at the commencement 
of a new war, their subscriptions, their energetic . 
resolutions, in defence of their king and country, 
belongs more to history than biography : but we 
must state that it was most particularly felt by His 
Majesty, who manifested his sense of it on all occa« 
sions, but especially on the twelfth of August, when 
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he arrived from Windsor at St. James's^ and thence 
proceeded to the House of Peers to prorogue the 
parliament. He appeared in most excellent spirits^ 
full of confidence and energy, and was received with 
the most ardent acclamations by the tens of thou- 
sands who crowded the Park, and all the streets 
leading from thence to the Parliament House. 

The King took great interest in the progress of 
the war, as indeed he had done during the preced- 
ing one^ though not always agreeing with his mini- 
sters as to the mode of prosecuting it. The Egyp- 
tian expedition, in particular, did not meet with his 
assent when first proposed. To Mr. Dundas, the 
late respected Lord Melville, the country was in- 
debted for the successes upon that excursion, which 
His Majesty, in this year, had the liberality to ac- 
knowledge ; for having visited Mr. Dundas, upon 
some particular occasion, he took up a glass of wine, 
and gave as a toast, " The health of the man who 
had the ability to plan, and the fortitude to perse- 
vere in, the expedition to Egypt, against my 
opinion !" 

The twenty-sixth of October was truly a proud 
day for this country. It presented the sublime 
spectacle of a patriot monarch, who reigned no less 
distinguished in the hearts of his people than on his 
throne, meeting the brave citizens of his metropolis 
armed in defence of his crown and of the British 
constitution, and with the characteristic virtue of 
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Albion's sons, resolved to continue free, or gloriously 
to fall with the liberty and independence of their 
CQuntry. Such a spectacle was certainly worthy of 
such a people — we trust that such a people will 
always be deserving of the superior blessings they 
possess. 

To describe the general interest of the day, would 
be to fill a volume ; suffice it to say, that the effect 
of this day's exhibition was to draw closer the ties 
which connected our gracious sovereign with his 
people, in consequence of the common danger with 
which an audacious enemy had dared to threaten 
both. In the immense crowds which filled Hyde 
Park, every countenance shewed that individuals 
were not prompted by a common curiosity to see a 
military review, but it was a deeper and more lively 
interest, as if the mutual affections which unite all 
ranks had been enhanced : and it was particularly 
remarked, that, instead of those common testimo- 
nies of mutual regard which marked the meetings 
of the sovereign and his people on former occa- 
sions, there was on that day an uncommon ardour 
and earnestness in the salutations which His Ma- 
jesty received from the public, and an extraordinary 
warmth in the manner in which he returned them, 
evidently excited by the unprecedented circum- 
stances of the times. 

On this splendid day of exhibition, also, the 
armed citizens of London came to shew to their 
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monarch that they were prepared to shed the last 
drop of their blood in his defence — ^in defence of 
the constitution and of their country ; whilst that 
monarch met them not only to behold their ardour 
in the glorious cause^ but also to evince his own : 
motives on both sides which seemed mutually ap- 
preciated by the thousands whom sex and age had 
Rendered mere, but not uninterested, spectators of 
the scene. 

The various military arrangements on this occa- 
sion were made with the utmost punctuality and 
precision ; and the line being formed by signal, His 
Majesty's approach was announced a little before 
ten o'clock, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
military royalty. 

The King came in his private carriage inside of 
the Kensington gate, where he mounted his charger, 
preceded by the Life Guards, and royal grooms 
with led horses ; attended by all tl}e princes, and 
followed by the Queen and the two elder princesses, 
in an open landau, after whom came the other 
princesses. 

As the cavalcade advanced -to the line, it was 
joined by the whole house of Bourbon, with the 
exception of Louis the Eighteenth, when the royal 
salutes were fired, and the King passed the lines in 
the usual military order. 

The scene was grand in the extreme, and seemed 
to have an extraordinary effect upon all. When 
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the review was over, the two royal families of 
Brunswick and Bourbon- passed along towards 
Piccadilly gate, in their way to the Queen's Palace^ 
followed by an immense crowds who were no longer 
restrained by military arrangement from approach- 
ing the royal party. Indeed, the moment that the 
line was broken^ the people ran in all directions to 
indulge their loyal feelings with a nearer view of 
their sovereign^ filling the air with their shouts, 
whilst the King himself manifested the deepest 
sense of their conduct, not only by the satisfaction 
which was visible in his countenance^ but by pulling 
off his hat, and giving other evident marks of his 
reciprocal feelings. 

It was calculated, that, including the volunteers, 
and the regular troops who kept the lines, there 
were not less than two hundred thousand people 
in the Park, yet not a single accident happened, 
although the trees, the house-tops, and indeed every 
position from which curiosity could satisfy itself^ 
were taken possession of. It was^ in short, a day 
which afforded the most glorious sight the metro- 
polis had ever witnessed, without a single circum- 
stance to excite the smallest regret. The troops 
reviewed were twelve thousand four hundred and 
one. 

A similar scene took place on Friday, the twenty- 
eighth^ when the Westminster, Lambeth, and 
Southwark corps, were reviewed on the same spot. 
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To describe that scene would be but a repetition 
of the former ; suffice it to say, that every thing 
went off with the same loyalty and eclat as on the 
preceding occasion ; bpth days commencing with 
thick and heavy fogs, and both days clearing up in 
a most unprecedented manner, as if to heighten the 
effect of the splendid exhibition. 

In the midst of the preparations for war, the 
King was not inattentive to the milder arts ; and 
accordingly, in November, he interfered most point- 
edly in a dispute amongst the members of the Royal 
Academy, where the president or council appeared 
to have suspended the treasurer of that body, and 
were accused of then proceeding to vote away the 
fund in a manner not sanctioned by the statutes. 

The King instantly ordered the matter to be 
referred to the attorney-general, who agreed pre- 
cisely in opinion with His Majesty, that the pro- 
ceedings were illegal ; in consequence of which the 
royal patron, with his own hand, erased the resolu- 
tions* On the twenty* first a general meeting of 
the academy was held, in pursuance of a royal mes- 
sage ; and the attorney-generars opinion being de* 
dared, together with that of His Majesty, these 
were both ordered to be recorded in the books of 
the academy. 

As the threatened invasion of this year called 
forth the active exertions of all, it was natural for 
the heir*apparent to wish for an ostensible military 
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appointment equal to his rank^ and sufficiently ho- 
nourable for a man of spirit. Circumstances^ in- 
deed, prevented his wishes from being gratified ; 
but to enter into these circumstances would carry 
us too far from our present subject : it is, however, 
a duty to record the motives to the long and warm 
correspondence which ensued, as we do in the note 
below ;♦ though perhaps the best commentary upon 

* The first letter of the Prince, written in July, to the prime 
minister^ contained the following manly sentiments i^-*^ Ani- 
mated by the same spirit which pervaded the nation at large, 
conscioas of the duties which I owed to His. Majesty and the 
country, I seized the earliest opportunity to express my desire 
of undertaking the responsibility of a military command: I 
neither did, nor do, presume on supposed talents as entitling me 
to such an appointment. I am aware I do not possess the ex- 
perience of actual warfare : at the same time I cannot regard 
myself as totally unqualified or deficient in military science, 
since I have long made the service my particular study. My 
chief pretensions were founded on a sense of those advantages 
which my example might produce to the state, by exciting the 
loyal energies of the nation, and a knowledge of those expec. 
tations which the public had a right to form as to the personal 
exertions of their princes at a moment like the present. The 
more elevated my situation, insomuch the efibrts of zeal became 
necessarily greater ; and I confess, that if duty- had not been 
so paramount, a reflection on the splendid achievements of my 
predecessors would have excited in me the spirit of emulation ; 
when, however, in addition to such recollections, the nature of 
the contest in which we are about to engage was impressed on 
my consideration^ I should indeed have been devoid of every 
virtuous sentiment, if I felt no reluctance in remaining a pas- 
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the whole affair is to be found in a letter from the 
late gallant Nelson to a friend^ who had sent the 

sive spectator of annaments, which have for their object the 
very existence of the British empire. 

" I can never forget that I have solemn obligations imposed 
on me by my birth, and that I should ever shew myself foremost 
in contributing Co the preservation of the country. The time is 
arrived when I may prove myself sensible of the duties of my 
situation, and of evincing my devotion to that sovereign, who 
by nature, as well as public worth, commands my most affec- 
tionate attachment. 

^' I repeat that I should be sorry to embarrass the government 
at any time, most particularly at such a crisis. But since no 
event in my future life could compensate for the misfortune of 
not participating in the honours and dangers which await the 
brave men destined to oppose an invading enemy, I cannot 
forego the earnest renewal of my application. 

'< All I solicit is, a more ostensible situation than that in 
which I am at present placed, for situated as I am, as a mere 
colonel of a regiment, the major-general commanding the 
brigade, of which such a regiment must form a part, would 
jusUy expect and receive the full credit of pre-arrangement, and 
successful enterprise. I remain. Sir, very sincerely, your's. 

(Signed) G. P." 

After some desultory correspondence, the Prince determined 
to address his venerable parent; which letter, with the royal 
answer, we also insert, on account of their honourable and 
patriotic sentiments. 

" TO THE KINO. 

*' Sir, 
'' A correspondence has taken place between Mr. Addington 
and myself on a subject which deeply involves my honour and 
character. The answer which I have received from that gen- 
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printed correspondence to him whilst cruizing in 
the Mediterranean : '^ I suppose there must be some 



tleman, the communication which he had made to the Houde 
of Commons, leave me no hope but in an appeal to the justiee 
of your Majesty. I make that appeal with confidence, because 
I feel that you are my natural advocate ; and with the sanguine 
hope that the ears of an affectionate father may still be opened 
to the application of a dutiful son. 

'^ I ask to be allowed to display the best energies of my cha- 
racter ; to shed the last drop of my blood in support of your 
Majesty's person, crown, and dignity } for this is not a war 
for empire, glory, or dominion, but for existence. In this con^ 
test^ the lowest and hutnblest of your Majesty's subjects have 
been called on; it would therefore little become me, who 
am the first, and who stand -at^the very footstool of the throne, 
to remain a tame, an idle, and lifeless spectator, of the mis- 
chiefs which threaten us, unconscious of the dangers which 
surround us, and indifferent to the consequences which may 
follow. Hanover is lost ; England is menaced with invasion ; 
Ireland is in rebellion ; Europe is at the foot of France. At 
such a moment the Prince of Wales, yielding to none of your 
servants in zeal and devotion-— to none of your subjects in 
duty — to none of your children in tenderness and affection, 
presumes to approach you, and again to repeat those offers 
which he has already made through your Majesty's ministers. 
A feeling of honest ambition ; a sense of what I owe to myself 
and to my £eunily ; and, above all, the fear of sinking in the 
estimation of that gaHant army which may be the support of 
your Majesty's crown, and my best hope h'ereaftec, command 
me to persevere, and to assure your Majesty, with all humility 
and respect, that conscious of the justice of my claim, no human 
power can ever induce me to relinquish it. 

'' Allow me to say, Sir, that I am bound to adopt this line 
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Strong reasons for not complying with his royal 
highnesses wishes. I think I see that the King 

of conduct by every motive dear to me as a man, and sacred 
to me as a prince. Ought I not to come forward in a moment 
of unexampled difficulty and danger? Ought I not to share in 
the glory of victory, when I have every thing to lose by de- 
feat? The highest places in your Majesty's service are filled 
by the younger branches of the royal family : to me alone no 
place is assigned. I am not thought worthy to be even the 
junior major-general of your army. If I could submit in silence 
to such indignities, I should indeed deserve such treatment, 
and prove to the satisfaction of your enemies, and my own, 
that I am entirely incapable of those exertions, which my 
birth, and the circumstances of the times, peculiarly call for. 
Standing so near the throne, when I am debased, the cause of 
royalty is wounded. I cannot sink in public opinion, without 
the participation of your Majesty in my degradation ; there- 
fore every motive of private feeling, and of pubUc duty, induce 
me to implore your Majesty to review your decision, and to 
place me in that situation, which my birth, the duties of my 
station, the example of my predecessors, and the expectations 
of the people of England, entitle me to claim. 

** Should I be disappointed in the hope which I have fcmned; 
should this last appeal to the justice of my sovereign, and the 
affection of my father, fail of success, I shall lament in silent 
submission his determination ; but Europe, the world, and pos- 
terity, must judge between us. 

'' i have done my duty ; my conscience acquits me ; my 
reason tells me that I was perfectly justified in the request which 
I have made, because no reasonable arguments have ever been 
adduced in answer to my pretensions. The precedents in our 
history are in my favour ; but if they were not, the times in 
which we live, and especially the exigencies of the present mo- 
ment, require us to become an example to our posterity. 
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intends to have the Prince and his regiment at- 
tached to His Majesty's p^^on. As a man and a 
s6ldier, there can be no reason why his royal high- 
ness should not be promoted, if he wishes it ; but I 
believe we are now so well prepared, that the French 
will not venture the landing in England." 

" No other cause of refusal has or can be assigned, except 
that it was the will of your Majesty. To that will and plea- 
sure I bow with every degree of humility and resignation ; but 
I can never cease to complain of the severity which has been 
exercised against me, and the injustice which I have suffered, 
till I cease to exist. 
^ '' I have the honour to subscribe myself, with all possible 
devotion, your Majesty's most dutiful and affectionate Son, and 
subject, 

(Signed) G. P. 

^ Brighthehnstone, Aug. 6, 1813.'* 

ANSWER, FROM THE KIVO. 

*' My dear Son, Windsor, 7th August. 

'' Though 1 i^plaud your 2seal and spirit, of which, I trust, 
no one can suppose any of my family wanting, yet, considering 
the repeated declarations I have made of my determination on 
your former applications to the same purpose, I had flattered 
myself to have heard no farther on the subject. Should the 
implacable enemy so far succeed as to land, you wiU have an 
opportunity of shewing your zeal at the head of your regiment. 
It will be the duty of every man to stand forward on such an 
occasion : and I shall certainly think it mine to set an example 
in defence of every thing that is dear to me and to my people. 
" I ever remain, my dear Son, 

" Your most affectionate Father^ 

(Signed) G. R" 

A a 2 
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AnaflPair of a different nature, but equally lionour- 
able to the monarch as the patriotic sentiments re- 
corded in the note, must not be omitted, though it 
has been already slightly noticed, in reference to 
the clerk of a mercantile house in Leeds, who was 
tried on a charge of forgery, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. His family, at Halifax, was very 
respectable, and his father in particular bore an 
excellent character. Immediately after the sen- 
tence was passed upon the unfortunate young man, 
a dissenting minister, of the baptist persuasion, who 
had long been intimate with the father, presumed 
to address His Majesty in a most moving petition, 
soliciting the pardon of the son of his friend. Fully 
aware that it had been almost an invariable rule 
with the government to grant no pardon iii cases of 
forgery, he had little hope of success ; but, contrary 
to his expectation, his petition prevailed, and the 
reprieve was granted. That the solicitation of a 
private individual should have succeeded, when si- 
milar applications, urged by numbers, and supported 
by great interest, have uniformly failed, may excite 
surprise, and deserves particular observation. The 
following circumstances, however, the veracity of 
which may be relied upon, will fully explain the 
singularity of the fact. In the year 1802, as before 
noticed, a dignified divine, preaching before ^ the 
royal family, happened to quote a passage illustra- 
tive of his subject from a living writer, whose name 
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he did not mention. The King, who was always 
remarkably attentive, was struck with the quotation, 
and immediately noted the passage for an inquiry. 
At the conclusion of the service he asked the 
preacher from whom his extract had been taken ; 
and being informed that the author was a dissenting 
minister in Yorkshire, he expresse4 a wish to have 
a copy of the original discourse^ The royal inclina« 
tion was accordingly imparted to the author^ who 
lost no time in complying with it, accompanying 
the work with a very modest letter^ expressive of 
the high sense which the writer entertainied of the 
honour conferred upon him. His Majesty was so 
well pleased with the production, as to signify his 
readiness to serve the author. The case of the 
above young man shortly after affi>rded this amiable 
and disinterested minister the opportunity o£ suppli- 
cating, at the hands of the monarch, the exercise of 
bis royal prerogative ; md that the sovereign, after 
having voluntarily given the assurance of his favour 
to an obscure but meritorious individual^ should be 
induced rather to depart from an. established rule^ 
than violate the sacredness of his pledge, displays 
a dignity of niind, and a benevolence of hearty 
which cannot fail to elevate his character above all 
panegyric. 
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when the King and his faithful consort arrived first 
in their travelling post-chaise, which drew up under 
the gateway. His Majesty appeared in excellent 
spirits, handed the Queen out of the carriage with 
the greatest gallantry, cautioning her against the 
number of steps ; and then, with all the freedom of 
an ordinary traveller, ordered tea immediately, and 
supper to be ready at nine o'clock, and the carriages 
at ten ; but the bustling landlord was unable strictly 
to obey his sovereign's commands ; and, like other 
travellers, the King was obliged to yield to the 
landlord, whose utmost exertions could not place 
the supper on the table before the hour already 
appointed for setting o£f. 

All this, however. His Majesty bore with his 
characteristic good humour; and the princesses 
having discovered a young landlord about three 
months old, a remarkably fine infant, it had the 
•honour of being presented to their miyesties, who 
received it with the mo9t gracious admiration and 
condescension, though without exciting any ambi- 
tious hopes in the bosom of the new courtier, what- 
ever might have been the hopes of the parents. 

The important business of supper being des- 
patched (for kings and queens must eat as well, or 
happy if they can do it as well, as the lowliest of 
their subjects), the cavalcade started for Dorchester^ 
where they were met by a party of the German 
I^egion, and a detachnient of the Fifteenth Light 
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Dragoons^ with the commaDding officers of which 
His Majesty conversed freely in German whilst the 
horses were changing ; and at five in the morning 
they arrived at Weymouth, where they were received 
with the most loyal acclamations of all the good 
people of the place ; after which the royal party 
retired to rest, as no doubt also did many of their 
loyal subjects, some of whom perhaps lay longer 
than His Majesty, for he was on the £splanade as 
usual, soon after seven o*clock ; and immediately 
after breakfast mbunted his horse to inspect the 
Hanoverian Legion, then in barracks, as he did the 
German Legion in the afternoon : together with the 
Weymouth volunteers and Somersetshire militia, 
who went through their evolutions in the front of 
Gloucester Lodge, where the Queen and princesses 
stood at the windows to enjoy the scene, and listen 
to the military airs performed by the different bands 
of music. 

Through the whole of this scene His Majesty 
seemed highly pleased ; he conversed freely with 
the officers of the different corps, and with those of 
the royal yacht and ships in the bay, which soon 
after fired a royal salute, when the King spoke most 
condescendingly to those around him, of all ranks, 
telling them to depend upon the wooden walls of old 
England. 

A series of aquatic excursions, of naval and mili- 
tary reviews, now took place : occurrences so fully 
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detailed, in regard to manner and effect, in our 
earlier pages, as to require no specific delineation 
here, further than to observe, tliat at this moment 
there were about four thousand troops assembled in 
the vicinity, with a naval force, consisting of the 
Crescent and iEolus frigates, a twenty gun ship, 
three royal yachts, with several sloops of war and 
cutters — a force, as it was observed, more than 
equal to meet any attempt which the Corsican 
usurper could send, should he, envying the happi- 
ness of a monarch who lived in the hearts of his 
people, have dared to interrupt the happiness of the 
British people, by any dashing attempt to seize His 
Majesty's person. 

The King had not been long at Wejrmouth, 
when it was plainly perceived that the pure air of 
the sea coast had produced a visible effect upon bis 
health, so that there was not the least doubt that a 
few weeks would restore him to perfect convales- 
cence. Even then his spirits were excellent ; and 
he never appeared out of doors without continuing 
to endear himself to every class of his subjects, by 
the greatest affability and condescension, conversing 
with the farmer on agriculture, with the soldier on 
military duties, with the sailor on the hostile pre- 
parations for invasion, and his reliance on the skill 
and bravery of the navy. 

Indeed, he now seemed much more attached to 
the latter service than on any former occasion ; and 
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which he illustrated in a very apt and happy manner 
on one occasion^ when going on board the yacht, 
and hearing an attendant caution an honest Jack to 
be careful in handing up some musical instrument, 
he instantly turned round, and exclaimed, ** Oh, 
there is no occasion for that caution : every thing is 
safe in the hands of a British seaman.*' 

During the whole of His Majesty's residence at 
Weymouth, it was noticed that his recollection of 
persons, and of past circumstances, was as strong 
as ever ; whilst his conversation, which was even 
more lively than usual, excited approving smiles 
from all around. On graver subjects, too, he failed 
not to give ample proofs of a very general know- 
ledge. 

In point of personal activity, it certainly was al- 
lowed that he had no equal : his hours of repose 
were very few ; and the remaining ones were com- 
pletely occupied, either in business, or in recreation; 
so that he appeared never to have an idle moment. 

The annual visit to Portland took place on the 
third of September, under circumstances of the 
most brilliant naval and military display, when their 
majesties made the complete circuit of that pic- 
turesque island, or, rather, peninsula, delighted with 
the scenery, and enjoying their repast at th^ Castle 
' inn, forgetting all the exterior pomp of royalty, and 
mixing most condescendingly amongst the loyal 
crowds that surrounded them. 
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On the ensuing day there was a grand review 
and sham fight on Bincomb Downs^ in very fine 
style, and which those downs are so well calculated 
to display. The whole exhibition was accurately 
military ; and the weather, being remarkably fine^ 
rendered the scene truly delightful. The greatest 
assemblage ever remembered in Dorsetshire was 
present, including carriages of all descriptions^ 
horsemen, and pedestrians; and the entire pre- 
sented a scene much admired and praised hy the 
whole royal party. 

The anniversary of the royal wedding was com- 
memorated by a grand fi^te, upwards of two hun- 
dred being invited to dinner; after which there was 
a most brilliant ball — a scene which threw all 
Weymouth into a bustle, and drew thousands from 
the surrounding vicinity, in order to partake of the 
general joy. 

The military reviews were not confined to Wey- 
mouth ; for, on the seventeenth of September, the 
Hanoverian Light Horse at Dorchester, which the 
Duke of Cambridge had taken great pains to com- 
plete in the best style of German tactics, had a 
grand field-day, where the King and royal family 
attended ; after which the oflScers were invited to 
a sumptuous dinner at the hotel in Weymouth, 
His Majesty also ordering half a pound of pork, a 
pound of mutton, with breads and three pints of beer^ 
to each of the soldiers, who thus enjoyed them* 
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selves in happiness and comfort, very different from 
what many of their ill-fated friends and fellow- 
countrymen were suffering in the legions of Napo- 
leon. 

The anniversary of the coronation was celebrated 
by a review of all the troops on Bincomb Downs ; 
after which the whole of the family returned to a 
grand f^te at the Royal Hotel, consisting of a public 
dinner and ball, given by more than three hundred 
of the nobility, gentry, oflScers, and people of res- 
pectability of the town and neighbourhood. Their 
majesties enjoyed the scene most highly, remaining 
till near midnight ; and then expressing regret that 
their necessarily early hours prevented them from 
staying longer. In return, some days afterwards, a 
grand naval fi^te was given on board the three royal 
yachts to as many as they could contain, whilst 
His Majesty had elegant marquees erected close to 
the beach for the remainder ; after which a Dutch 
fair was held that afforded much amusement. 

Thus passed the time pleasantly until the twenty- 
seventh of October, when the King took his last 
aquatic excursion ; and on his return to the shore 
all the ships in the harbour were manned, and the 
shore crowded with spectators, every person joining 
in three cheers, which were considered as the fare- 
well salute : on the ensuing day also, when the 
- royal party made their final visit to the rooms, they 
were saluted at parting in a similar manner. 
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Tbe twenty-ninth of October was the ,day of de- 
parture^ when the King determined to stop that 
night at Cufihells, the seat of Mr. Rose, near South- 
ampton, where he arrived to dinner, after breakfast- 
ing at Charborough with Mr. Grosvenor, and re- 
ceiving all military honours from the volunteers in 
the various places through which he passed in his 
route by the New Forest. 

The next morning was dedicated to a visit to 
Southampton, where His Majesty received an ad« 
dress from the corporation, to which he returned a 
most gracious answer, expressive of his particular 
attachment to the corporation and town of South- 
ampton, having been a member of that corporation 
from his infancy. Cuiinells was again the royal 
head-quarters for the night ; and on the second of 
November the royal party set. off, dining at Farn- 
ham Castle with tbe Bishop of Winchester, and 
arriving at Windsor in the evening. 

We are happy to record in this place, that the 
long expected interview of reconciliation between 
the sovereign and heir-apparent occurred at Kew 
Palace, on the twelfth, after His Msyesty's return : 
on which occasion the Queen and princesses were 
present. 

This meeting, afler so long ah interval of family 
separation, was marked by every emotion of kind- 
ness and of conciliation on the one part, and on the 
other by the most profound respect and veneration ; 
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thus terminating an unhappy difference, which had 
long given great pain to all the loyal part of the 
nation. 

His Majesty's regard for the welfare and happi- 
ness of the army, individually, both officers and 
men, has long been well appreciated ; and a parti- 
cular instance of it occurred this year in the au-^ 
tumn, in consequence of a court-martial held upon 
an officer of high rank for striking a private. The 
officer was found guilty, and sentenced to receive a 
severe reprimand, which His Majesty most point- 
edly declared his approbation of in the fullest ex- 
tent, specifically directing, through the commander- 
in-chief, that the judge-advocate*s letter should 
express the sovereign's wish that the lieutenant- 
colonel, in his zeal for the service, had conducted 
his command with more temper than in some in- 
stances he appeared to have done, and that it should 
also declare the King's high disapprobation of 
striking a soldier at any time, but more especially 
when under arms ; although the blow, as in the 
case adduced, in the evidence, be inflicted without 
cruelty, and without any material hurt. 

This was indeed a decision worthy of an honour- 
able and a generous mind; a mind which could 
thus consecrate, as it were, the feelings of the hum- 
blest of his subjects, adding humanity to decorum, 
and checking that, which, if once become general, 
would infallibly disgust the private, whilst it must 
also tend to brutalize the officer. 
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1805. 

In the early part of 1 805, Buonaparte^ with big 
accustomed impertinence^ an^ for the sake of the 
effect which offers of peace would have on the minds 
of the French, thought proper to address a familiar 
epistle to His Majesty, quite in the style of a bro- 
ther sovereign, announcing his assumption of the 
imperial purple, and asking the venerable monarch, 
as if he had been the aggressor, '^ what was to be 
gained by continuing the war ?" To this a dignified 
official reply was sent, repeating the royal wishes 
for tranquillity, but at the same time a full convic- 
tion that a permanent and honourable peace could 
only be attained by arrangements that should pro- 
vide for the future safety and tranquillity of Europe, 
and of the world. 

The value of Napoleon's offers of peace was fully 
appreciated by His Majesty, who was well aware 
that finally to insure a peace could only be done by 
active preparations for war : accordingly, increased 
military and naval activity took place in all quarters; 
yet amidst this din of war the good old monarch 
was not unmindful of the arts of*peace, for we find 
him early in this year presenting to the Society of 
Antiquaries some of the most ancient and valuable 
paintings from Windsor Castle, consisting of Henry 
the Eighth and family; Henry's embarkation at 
Dover; the meeting of Henry and Francis at 
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Ardres ; and the battle of Spurs^ at Terwaen; all of 
which have been engraved by the Society. 

The Castle at Windsor, which was tiow intended 
to be the future residence of their majesties and the 
princesses^ instead of the inconvenient Lodge, had 
long been experiencing repairs and improvements, 
under the directions of Mr* Wyatt, but still agree- 
able to the suggestions of His Majesty, who was 
acknowledged to be well versed both in Gothic and 
Grecian architecture. 

In this repair the Gothic was preserved as much 
as possible ; but the apartments, intended for do- 
mestic use were fitted up in all the convenience of 
the modem style of magnificence. His Majesty's 
own apartments were literally crowded with valuable 
paintings. 

Every arrangement that circumstances would now 
admit of was adopted ; but it was supposed that six 
years more would be required for the general com- 
pletion of all His Majesty's plans« 

Though the King did not at present attend so 
strictly to court etiquette, yet he always felt great 
pleasure in b^ing surrounded in a more familiar 
way by his faithful subjects, we may almost say 
of all ranks; and in furtherance of this, a most mag- 
nificent entertainment was given at Windsor Castle, 
on the twenty-fifth of February, which was ac- 
knowledged not to have been equalled by any 
previous thing of the kind. The arrangements, 
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which had be^n a long time in preparation^ were 
entirely under the personal direction of His Ma- 
jesty^ and the expenses incurred were calculated 
to have e:^ceeded fifty thousand pounds^ besides 
which^ a new service of plate, supposed to be the 
most superb in the worlds was prepared for the 
occasion ; and the apartments allotted to the fi&te 
were illuminated by the immense silver chandeliers 
brought from Hanover^ interspersed amongst a va- 
riety of superb glass lustres of the richest designs* 

About four hundred cards were distributed 
amongst the nobility and world of fashion ; and 
the entertainments were proposed to be a ball^ 
cards^ and music^ with supper, &c. 

To give novelty to the scene, the King expressly 
ordered that the Oratorio of Esther should be got 
up ; choosing this, not . only . as one of Handel's 
fines pieces, but because it had not been performed 
for many years. 

In the interior of the castle all was elegance and 
aiiability ; but in the court-yard, and on the grand 
staircase, every circumstance of military pomp was 
exhibited by the disposition of parties of the Oxford 
Blues and Stafibrdshire MUitia. 

The company began to assemble about sevea 
o'clock, and on their arrival were severally intro- 
duced to their majesties by the royal pages^ as on 
a court-day ; but all etiquette was then at an end^ 
and each party, after paying their respects^ pro- 
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ceeded to view the rooms, which gave motion and 
animation to the scene ; and as the visitors increased 
in number, the effect was considerably heightened 
by the brilliancy of their dresses. 

To those who have visited the interior of Wind- 
sor Castle, it is needless to expatiate upon the 
splendour of the immense silver tables, or the elegant 
pier glasses with massy silver frames, which drew 
the attention of the company until the commence- 
ment of the concert:— afler this the merry dance 
led them to the ball-room, the floor of which was 
painted in the most beautiful style ; from whence 
they departed not until the hour of supper, which 
was laid out in several apartments^ the royal table 
being in the guard-room, and by the King's ex- 
press order was placed on a platform raised some 
height from the floor, for the double purpose of 
enabling the royal party to see their guests, and to 
gi-atify the company by a good view of the royal 
hosts ; for, though there was no apartment large 
enough to have admitted tables for all^ yet two 
tables were spread along the sides of this room, 
which held about sixty each. 

The royal service was entirely gold ; the other 
tables were in silver ; but perhaps the beautiful 
damask table linen was the greatest curiosity, for 
it had been entirely spun by the princesses. 

To enumerate all the elegance of the supper is 
unnecessary ; but we may add, that about eighty 
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of the young gentlemen of Eton school sapped in 
the presence-chaoiber ; the King having gone him- 
self^ with the greatest condescension, to E«ton to 
invite them. 

Such an assemblage could not fiiil to fill the town 
of Windsor to an overflow^ so that many of the 
company were obliged to return to London ; but to 
those who could remain^ the Queen^ next morning, 
gave a splendid public breakfast at Frogmore, which 
was attended by upwards of two hundred of the 
evening party^ who commenced dancing about 
three^ and enjoyed a splendid treat until six in the 
evening; being waited upon by the royal servants 
in full dress livery. 

Perhaps there is no crowned head or royal family 
in Europe that have been more annoyed by fools 
and maniacs than our own; another instance of 
which took place on the seventeenth of March^ 
when a man of shabby appearance was observed 
lurking about Windsor Great Park ; and on being 
questioned by the keepers^ he replied that he came 
there by the appointment of Mr. Pitt to meet the 
King ; and that he expected the King's carriage to 
convey him to the Castle. 

Having evident symptoms of cTerangement about 
him, the park-keeper took him in charge ; and on 
investigation be turned out to^ be an Irishman^ and 
a barrister ; but being perfectly harmless^ he was 
restored to his friends. 
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The King had loog been making ext'ensive pre- 
parations for a magnificent installation of the Order 
of the Garter, which took place at Windsor Castle 
on St. George's day, the twenty-third of April ; an 
exhibition, which^ as it was enhanced in interest 
and value by the peculiar care bestowed upon it by 
His Majesty, proved a strong excitement to public 
curiosity. To detail the precise ceremonial of this 
august exhibition is unnecessary ; but we may ob- 
serve, as a curious fact, that the number of knights 
assembled, which was twenty-six, was not only 
greater than at any installation of the order which 
ever yet took place, even than that of the original 
institution ; but that it amounted to precisely the 
number of the order upon its original foundation 
by Edward the Third, by whom it was fixed at 
twenty-five knights, exclusive of the sovereign. 

It was the King's particular wish that as many 
of the old customs should be kept up as possible ; 
and accordingly he gave directions that a baron of 
beef should be procured, which was done, weighing 
one hundred and sixty-two pounds. This was 
roasted on the Sunday previous to thie installation, 
and took upwards of ten hours in dressing ; and the 
novelty of the affair attracted much of His Ma- 
jesty's attention ; so that during the time it was 
roasting he brought several parties of distinction to 
view it. In fact, it was so large that no jack would 
turn it, for which purpose a man was employed; 
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and it became even necessary to have a silver dish 
made for serving it up. 

To describe all the -hurry and bustle of prepara* 
tion in Windsor, its vicinity, and on the road to it, 
for several days, is needless ; but such was the 
throng of passengers, that it became at length im- 
possible to obtain relays of horses ; and parties 
of the first consequence were actually, in many 
instances, forced to become pedestrians, or lose 
their chance of accommodation at the end of their 
journey. 

The day of installation was ushered in with ring- 
ing of bells, and every note of military preparation ; 
and the morning being extremely fine, the whole 
scene had a most imposing effect ; the first cere- 
mony performed being the presentation, by His 
Majesty, of a pair of silver kettle-drums to the 
Royal Horse-Guards (in which His Majesty per- 
sonally held a troop), who, for that purpose, 
marched from their barracks, and drew up opposite 
the grand entrance to the castle, where the King 
made his first appearance a little before eight 
o'clock ; and the kettle-drums having been pre^ 
vicmsly placed there^ he addressed Colonel Dorrien, 
saying, '^ I present these drums to you as a mark of 
my esteem for the good conduct of the regiment 
upon all occasions." The colonel then presented 
to His Majesty a written address fi-om the regiment ; 
and a coporal having lifted the drums upon a 
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horse^ where a black drummer was prepared to 
beat them^ the band^ consisting of eight trumpets^ 
struck up *' God save the King ;** then the regi- 
ment gave a royal salute^ and marched through the 
town with their royal present^ playing *^ Britons 
strike Home !** 

Anxious to guard against all disorder or accident^ 
His Majesty made the most judicious regulations for 
both the military and civil power; the Royal Horse- 
Ghiards being placed at the requisition of Sir 
Richard Ford, the police magistrate, from town. 

At ten the procession began, for the particulars 
of which we must refer to[^the journals of that year ; 
we may observe, however, that all the arrangemejits 
of ceremony, which were very numerous, were pre- 
pared by the King's express regulation, the whole of 
which he adhered to most strictly, behaving with 
every due attention to the chivalrous spirit and 
majesty of the scene, during a space of seven hours. 

Being all Companions, the knights sat down to 
the sovereign's table, wearing their caps of state^ 
except when the sovereign drank to them, when 
they rose up uncovered. 

After the repast, the knights retired to the pre- 
sence-chamber, and the ceremonial was at an end^ 
after a day of splendour the most brilliant, and 
of chivalrous pomp the most magnificent and im- 
pressive. 

By the King's express regulatiouj every possible 
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facility was given to the company invited, and 
indeed to all, to view every part of the ceremony, 
and whilst the repast of the order was going on^ 
the Queen was not forgetful of the other guests, 
but did the honours of the castle with great atten- 
tion to the nobility and gentry of both sexes, as 
far as they could be accommodated in that superb 
residence. 

The extreme and awful reverence which His 
Majesty always felt for the ceremonies of religion, 
was never more strongly manifested than during the 
preparations for this installation. A nobleman, 
high in favour, having asked in an apparently neg- 
ligent, though not intentionally disrespectful, man- 
ner, whether the new knights would not be obliged 
to take the sacrament previous to the installation, 
the King instantly marked his feelings by a change 
of countenance ; and with some appearance of se- 
verity, said ^^ No ! that religious institution is not 
to be mixed with our profane ceremonies. Ev^n 
at the time of my coronation, I was very unwilling 
to take the sacrament ; but when I was assured 
that it was indispensable, and that I must receive 
it, before I even approached the communion table, 
I took off the bauble from my head. The sacrament, 
my lord, is not to be profane4 by our Gothic 
institutions T 

The Princess of Wales passed some time this 
spring on a visit to Windsor, where the King paid 
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her the most marked attention ; and at her depar- 
ture presented her with two beautiful Arabian 
horses, and an elegant gold service. He also pre- 
sented his infant grand-daughter with a magnificent 
tea-service of wrought gold^ brilliantly decorated 
with diamonds and rubies. 

His Majesty never heard of any new establish- 
ment, public or private, without expressing a wish 
to examine it; and he particularly manifested this 
year a desire to see all the improvements recently 
made at Chelsea Hospital. Accordingly, on the 
twentieth of June, their majesties, with the prin- 
cesses and royal dukes, arrived there at an early 
hour, and investigated every thing most minutely, 
even to the hall and kitchens, where both the King 
and Queen mentioned their great satisfaction at the 
evident proofs that every care was taken of the 
humble veterans. 

They next visited the Royal Military Asylum, 
and viewed the workshops ; after which the children 
were drawn up in front of the hospital ; the boys, 
to the number of four hundred and seventy- two, 
going through the different manoeuvres of mai-ch- 
ing, &c. The children then retired to their dining 
halls, singing a verse of ^^ God save the King," in 
each ; when grace was said, and the little ones sat 
down to a dinner of beef and plum-pudding, ajBbrd-< 
ing great satisfaction to their royal visitors by their 
apparent comfort, and excellent discipline. 
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The King, in particular^ said that it was one of 
the best conducted institutions in the country, and 
strongly recommended that the boys should be 
taught the use of artillery — a suggestion certainly 
highly worthy of adoption. 

A cold collation was provided by the governor^ 
and the party broke up. 

The King seems now to have given up all inten- 
tion of future residence in town ; as, in the course 
of the summer and autumn, the whole of his mag- 
nificent library was removed from Buckingham 
House to Windsor, retaining only at the former a 
few books of general reference, for ready use in 
matters of state or politics, and which were placed 
in a small library, fitted up for the purpose. 

The annual visit to Weymouth took place this 
year on the twelfth of July ; but as our details of 
those excursions have already been sufficiently 
ample to delineate the style and manner of the 
royal residence, to say nothing of the uniform tenor 
of the venerable monarch's bli^meless life, and the 
regularity of his habits, it must be unnecessary 
minutely to recapitulate the passing occurrences of 
each day, or to enumerate the aquatic parties, the 
reviews, the regular attendance at divine service, 
the affable mixing with general society at the pubr 
lie rooms, or the thousand et ceteras with which the 
papers aiid periodical works of the times were 
most loyally occupied. 
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Two occurrences, however, we may record. The 
first IS illustrative of the peculiar etiquette observed 
on occasion of the Princess Amelia's birth-day, 
when His Majesty gave a grand dinner at the 
Royal Hotel to the principal part of the company 
there^ and the nobility and gentry of the vicinity. 
The royal fitmily, however, did not dine with the 
company, but at the Lodge, and then went to the 
hotel to receive their guests, returning to the Lodge, 
after dinner was served up, but joining the company 
at the ball, where they appeared as the friendly 
hosts of the brilliant assemblage. 

A few days afterwards, whilst the royal party 
were at sea, they happened to fall in with a home- 
ward-bound West India fleet, a sight which afforded 
such pleasure to the King, that he lengthened his 
cruize, passing through the convoy, and examining 
all the ships with great attention ; enjoying the 
salutes which took place in honour of the royal 
standard, and proudly exulting in the wealth which 
thus floated on the bosom of the ocean into the lap 
of Britannia. 

The royal festivities were considerably clouded 
by the death of the Duke bf Gloucester, which was 
announced on the twenty-sixth of August, and de- 
tained the whole royal party within the Lodge for 
some days, where they were visited by the male 
branches of the family ; and on the fourth of Octo- 
ber their Majesty's returned to Kew, accompanied 
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by all the princesses^ much improved in health and 
spirits^ and in good humour with themselves and 
their faithful subjects, whose loyalty had been 
loudly manifested wherever the venerable monarch 
had shewn himself. 

The loss which His Majesty sustained in the 
demise of his brother^ the Duke of Gloucester, was 
certainly to the great regret both of the King and of 
the royal family at large ; for though a slight cool- 
ness ensued upon ' his marriage with the Countess 
Dowager of Waldegrave, and though reasons of 
state and court etiquette afterwards restrained the 
impulse of the King*s feelings, with respect to his 
sister-in-law, yet the illustrious descendants of that 
marriage uniformly enjoyed the tenderest and most 
affectionate attention of their majesties. 

The Duke himself, throughout his long life, was 
distinguished more by the equanimity of his temper 
and disposition, than by splendid or shewy talents ; 
but from the marked kindness of his manners 
he always acquired the love of those who had 
access to his person. Respectful to his sovereign, 
aflable to his acquaintance, and generous and conde- 
scending to his inferiors, he deservedly enjoyed the . 
confidence of the former, and the unaffected esteem 
and regard of the latter. 

Though a prince, he had the advantage of being 
well educated ; and he was justly known to be a 
polite scholar, and esteemed an accomplished gen* 
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tleman : whilst the meekness of' his disposition 
influenced every tint of his character ; even his 
very virtues partaking of the moderation that pre- 
dominated in his temper and disposition. Yet he 
was not negligent in the exercise of those virtues ; 
for though the modest reserve and placid serenity 
of his conduct kept many instances of his gene- 
rosity out of view^ he was always the liberal sup- 
porter of every institution calculated to promote the 
interests of society. 

This reserve was perhaps useful to his happiness, 
for he never attempted to appear as a public cha- 
racter^ but always kept himself aloof frdm inter- 
ference with party intrigues, or the agitation of 
political topics ; thus avoiding to wound the feel- 
ings of his royal brother, and setting an example of 
loyal and respectful attachment as a subject. 

The funeral took place with all due ceremony at 
Windsor. 

1806. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, in I806, was a most re- 
markable event in that year. To expatiate on his 
character, whom all must remember^ is unnecessary, 
especially as the strains of panegyric 'and of invec- 
tive, which were heard in every quarter, served as 
proofs in attesting that no common character had 
left the world. 
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To avoid both these extremes^ it will be soffident 
to observe that almost all parties agreed that hit 
accessibility and industry as a minister were un» 
equalled; that his eye was ever vigilant for the 
public interest ; that he was incessant in the labours 
and duties of his office ; that his personal adminis- 
tration was free from the least taint of corruptioo : 
whilst his poverty^ instead of resulting from cul* 
pable remissness or profusion, was really an evidence 
that he sought not for power as an instrument <^ 
pecuniary emolument 

His Majesty felt the loss most severely : but the 
political arrangements of the period are matter of 
British history, rather than of personal biography ; 
we shall therefore merely notice the death of Mr. 
Fox, which happened very soon afterwards ; and as 
briefly allude to a ^' Delicate** transaction, in which 
His Majesty was an anxious and an active inquirer, 
but which was too much a matter of public noto- 
riety to require further notice here ; — we therefore 
gladly pass' to, and insert verbatim, a cotemporary 
article, which exhibited an exact picture of the 
economy of the royal family at Windsor, till the 
unhappy return of the King*s malady disordered 
the system» and threw a gloom over that beautifnl 
mansion, which for so many, years had been the 
seat of harmony, and an object of affection and 
admiration to the whole kingdom. 

'' Our sovereign s sight is so much improved since 
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last springy that be can now clearly distinguish 
objects at the ^;8:tent of twenty yards. The King, 
in consequence of this favourable change, has dis- 
continued the use of the large flapped hat which 
he usually wore, and likewise the silk shade. 

'^ His Majesty *s mode of living is now not quite 
so abstemious. He. now sleeps on the north side 
of the castle, next the terrace, in a roomy apart- 
ment, not carpeted, on the ground floor. The 
room is neatly furnished, partly in a modem style, 
under the tasteful direction of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. The King's private dining-room, and the 
apartments en suite, appropriated to His Majesty's 
use, are all on the same side of the castle. 

'' The Queen and the princesses occupy the eastern 
wing. When the King rises, which is generally 
about half-past seven o'clock, he proceeds imme- 
diately to the Queen s saloon, where His Majesty 
is met by one ,of the princesses ; generally either 
Augusta, Sophia, or Amelia; for each, in turn, 
attend their revered parent. From thence the 
sovereign and his daughter, attended by the lady in 
waiting, proceed to the chapel in the castle, wherein 
divine service is performed by the dean, or sub- 
dean: the ceremony occupies, about an hour. Thus 
the time passes until nine o'clock ; when the King, 
instead of proceeding to his own apartment, and 
breakfasting alone, now takes that meal with the 
Queen and the five princesses. The table is always 
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set out in the Queen*8 noble breakfasting-room, 
which has been recently decorated with very ele- 
gant modem hangings ; and, since the late improve- 
m^nts by Mr. Wyatt, commands a most delightful 
and extensive prospect of the Little Park. The 
breakfast does not occupy half an hour. The King 
and Queen sit at the head of the table, and the 
princesses according to seniority. Etiquette in 
every other respect is strictly adhered to. On en- 
tering the room the usual forms are observed, 
agreeably to rank. 

*^ After breakfast, the King generally rides out on 
horseback, attended by his equeries : three of the 
princesses, namely, Augusta, Sophia, and Amelia, 
are usually of the party. Instead of only walking 
his horse. His Majesty now proceeds at a good 
round trot. When the weather is unfavourable, the 
King retires to his favourite sitting-room, and sends 
for Generals Fitzroy or Manners to play at chess 
with him. His Majesty, who knows the game 
well, is highly pleased when he beats the former, 
that gentleman being an excellent player. 

'^ The King dines regularly at two o'clock ; the 
Queen and princesses at four. His Majesty visits, 
and takes a glass of wine and water with them, at 
five. After this period, public business is fre- 
quently transacted by the King in his own study, 
wherein he is attended by his private secretary. 
Colonel Taylor. 
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^' The evening is^ as usual^ passed at cards^ in the 
Queen's drawing-room^ where three tables are set 
out. To these parties many of the principal no- 
bility^ &c. residing in the neighbourhood^ are 
invited. When the castle clock strikes ten^ the 
visitors . retire. The supper is set out^ but that is 
merely a matter of form, and of which none of the 
family partake. These illustrious personages retire 
at eleven o'clock, to rest for the night. The journa' 
of one day is the history of a ^hole year." 

We may here add an anecdote, which states that 
about this period, when His Majesty was first 
visited with the distressing calamity of blindness, 
some of his attendants were conducting him along 
one of the passages in the castle, when he heard a 
person moving at one side to stand up out of the 
way. The King immediately .inquired who was 
there, and was answered by the person. He in- 
stantly recognized the voice ; and calling the indi- 
vidual by name, said, '^ I am quite blind." The 
person could not refrain from tears, and replied, '^ I 
am exceedingly sorry, please your Majesty." " But," 
•rejoined the pious monarch, ^' I am quite resigned ; 
for what have we to do in this world but to suffer, 
and to perform the will of the Almighty." 
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1807. 

The year I807 opened with some extraordinary 
proceedings respecting the Catholic question. To 
detail its various bearii^ is unnecessary^ but to 
record the sentiments of the venerable Protestant 
monarchy upon that question, it h sufficient to 
insert his reply to the first lord of the treasury, 
when pressed to consent to bringing in the proposed 
bill— memorable words I that should be engraven, 
and, as far as known^ will be, in the heart of every 
loyal Protestant subject. 

^^ My lord^ I am one of those that respect an 
oath. I have firmness sufficient to quit my throne 
and retire to a cottage, or place my neck on a 
block or a scafeld^ if my people require it ; but I 
have not resolution to break that oath whkh I took 
in the most solemn manner at my eoronation*'* 

On the twenty-^fourth of Mu^th, Lord Grenville 
received a Fetter jfrom His Majesty^ stating that he 
would be ready to receive his and his colleagues* 
resignation the following day at noon, when the 
resignation took place at the Queen*s Palace ; and 
at three His Majesty held a private levee, wh^i 
the new ministers kissed hands on their appoint- 
ment. 

On the twenty-fifth of Aprils the parliament was 
most unexpectedly prorogued, by a speech from the 
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lords commissioners, previous to an intended dis« 
solution, wherein they expressed His Majesty's 
great anxiety to recur to the sense of hts people, 
whilst the events which had recently taken place 
were^yet fresh in their recollection. 

Another female maniac, said to have been a fee- 
simile of Margaret Nicholson, in every thing but 
the attempt with a murderous weapon, was very 
troublesome to His Majesty on the twenty-seventti 
of May, having been waiting about the Queen's 
Palace for some time on that day ; and about five 
o'clock in the evening, when the King's travelling 
carriage entered by the iron gate before the palace 
to wait for His Majesty, she rushed in after it un* 
perceived by the sentries, but, being stopped by 
the gentleman porter, was prevented from any 
attempt at outrage. The poor creature had a letter, 
directed '' To the King and Queen." 

The last legitimate descendant of the unhappy 
house of Stuart, in the person of the Cardinal York, 
or Henry the Ninth, as sometimes called, having 
made a will previous to his decease, bequeathed to 
the Prince of Wales two objects on which he had 
always set a very high value. These were the 
insignia of the Garter which had been worn by 
Charles the First, and a valuable ring of very high 
antiquity, which had been*^ always worn by the 
kings of Scotland on the days of their coronation. 
His Majesty no sooner heard of his demise, than, 

c c 2 
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with the most benevolent and liberal spirit, lie or- 
dered a pension of two thousand pounds per annum 
to be paid out of the privy ;purse to the Countess of 
Albany, as she had been latterly designated, widow 
of the young pretender, the unfortunate Charles 
Stuart, and now left destitute by the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

In the spring of this year, the Princess of Wales, 
after a long estrangement from her royal relations, 
paid a visit to Buckingham House ; a few weeks 
•after, which. His Majesty s sole surviving sister, 
flying from French aggression and Corsican inso- 
lence, took refuge in her native country. The good 
old monarch visited her at Blackheath immediatdy 
upon her arrival, when a most affectionate scene 
took place, after a separation of forty years, which 
may be better conceived than, described. 

As we have recorded many generous gifts of 
His Majesty to various establishments in his home 
dominions, we can shew that he was not inat- 
tentive to his colonies; as in this year he pre- 
sented a most superb service of sacramental plate 
and candelabras, most curious in workmanship, and 
richly embossed with the royal insignia, to the 
great church of Quebec. ^ 
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1808. 

Considerable uneasiness was given to the. King 
in 1808, by the agitation of disputes with his for- 
mer colonies of America, whom it may be easily 
imagined he could not love, but with whom he was 
unwilling to quarrel. This was fully exempUfied 
by the readiness with which he cobsented that a 
liberal and honourable explanation should take place 
in regard to the capture of the Chesapeake Ame- 
rican frigate, by the Leopard man of war, in a dis- 
pute about the right of search for British seamen : 
but he did not suffer his pacific wishes to overcome 
his patriotic care of the honour of his realm, when 
the government of the United States attempted to 
connect with the question relative to that act pre- 
tensions inconsistent with the maritime rights of 
Britain. Such pretentions he took an opportunity 
of declaring in his speech to parliameat that he 
never would admit of. 

Whilst supporting the honour of his own country^ 
he did not hesitate to give protection to the. expa- 
triated royal family of another ; when, in the sum- 
mer .of this year, liouis the Eighte^th and his 
Queen, accompanied by the interesting daughter 
of the murdered monarch, sought refuge in this, 
land of freedom. 

Equally honourable was his reply to the Russian 
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offers of mediation— that he would even forego 
British advantages for the tranquillity of Europe ; 
but he never would desert the cause of liberty in 
Spain. 

The grand junta of Spain having resolved to 
mark their sense of gratitude for British aid, by a 
present of Merino «heep to His Majesty, a large 
flock was prepared, to the amount of two thousand 
five hundred ; but of these seven hundred perished 
on the route and passage, and the remainder were 
presented to the King on the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, by Don F. de Aranjo, a Spanish gentleman, 
commissioned for that purpose, who was admitted 
to an audience at Windsor Castle. 

The King instantly gave directions that these 
sheep should be taken care of at Kew and Rich- 
mond: and particularly ordered every care and 
attention to be shewn io the thirteen Spanish shep- 
herds who came over in charge of them, and whose 
jncouth appearance attracted much notice in the 
metropolis at the time, as they were placed in a 
house near Hyde Park, with permission to stay as 
long in England as might suit their inclinations. 

We must not omit to record that the whole num- 
ber embarked in Spain was two thousand two hun- 
dred and fourteen, of which two hundred and four- 
teen were intended for some of the ministry, and 
other individuals. Of these, four hundred and 
twenty-seven died at sea, or on the route from 
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Portamoutfa to Kew ; but His Majesty most grsu. 
cioasly and generously took the whole loss as upon 
his own specific flock, permitting the full extra 
number to remain for the minor presents. The 
value of the thing was not indeed very great ; but it 
marked a handsome and considerate regard, not only 
towards the gentlemen at home, but also towards 
the Spanish donors. 

1809. 

St James's Palace was partly burnt down in 
January, I8O9; and His M^esty not ordering any 
repairs, it was generally supposed that he intended 
to erect a new palace on the site ; an intention, 
however, completely frustrated by his subsequent 
illness: but it must also be recollected that His 
Majesty's anxiety at this period was much excited 
by the investigation and discussions upon the con- 
duct of the royal commander-in-chief, which occu- 
pied so much of the time of the House of Commons, 
and of the attention of the country at large. 

His parental feelings were, however, fully grati- 
fied by the clear acquittal from all personal corrup- 
tion, or from any personal consciousness of, or par^ 
ticipation in, the surreptitious dealings of an artful 
woman, whose knowledge of war-office transactions, 
by her former connexion with a well-known army- 
agent, enabled her to procure that early information 
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of proposed general promotions^ by means of which 
she selected individuals in the list^ whose friends 
might be prevailed on to advance douceurs to pro- . 
cure that step which was already determined on^: 
and would have taken place^ without her prostituted/ 
promises of interest and interference. 

To enter into this subject further is beyond the 
limit of our biography ; except to state^ that how* 
ever His Majesty regretted the necessity of accept- 
ing the official resignation of his son^ yet he fully 
approved of the motives which led to that resigna- 
tion^ and accorded with the entrusting that arduous 
office to the late venerable Sir David Dundas^ who. 
was selected by ministers. 

The commencement of the fiftieth year of His 
Majesty's mild reign introduced the well-known 
jubilee, when the British nation gave full scope ta 
their joy and enthusiasm, in regard to a circumstance 
so auspicious. To enter into all the festivities of 
that day is unnecessary ; but it is pleasing to record 
that its celebration was no less remarkable for the 
enthusiastic loyalty displayed, than for the wise and 
humane manner in which the gratitude of the na- 
tion to Providence, for having permitted their sove- 
reign to reign so long, and for the continuance of 
independence and prosperity in the midst of the 
wreck of Europe, gave itself utterance. 

Throughout all parts of the empire the hungry 
were fed ; the naked were clothed ; the prison 
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doors were thrown open to the unfortunate debtor ; 
and every hearty which man was capable of making 
glad^ rejoiced on that day. 

With regard to the King, personally, on this 
happy occasion, we may remark, that he attended 
divine service at the chapel, Windsor Castle, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, accompanied by the 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and the Dukes of York 
and Sussex ; after which the Queen and princess 
proceieded to Frogmore, where a. triumphal arch had 
been raised, to inspect the preparations for a com- 
plimentary ffete, in honour of the august consort; 
and parent. 

A large ox roasted whole bad been prepared by . 
the Queen s order in Bachelor *s Acre, which was 
viewed by the whole royal family, with, the excep- 
tion of the King and the Princess of Wales, who 
were not present : at one o'clock also an. appropri- 
ate royal salute of fifty guns was discharged from a. 
grove in Windsor Park'; and at night the Queen 
gave a most superb fi&te at Frogmore, which, in. 
point of taste, splendour, and brilliancy, had on no 
occasion been excelled ; but His Majesty did not 
appear. 

1810i 

On the ninth of January, 1810, another contest 
took place on the part of the city of London, res- 
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•pecting the presenting of addreMes from a oommon- 
hally when it was stated to the hall that the remem- 
brancer had called at the secretary of state's office 
with an address from the Uvery^ and an intimation 
that it was intended to present it on the next levee 
day. Next day he was told that it must be left at 
the secretary of state's office to be presented by him 
to the King^ 2Cs was customary with all addresses, 
except those from the two uniTersities, and the cor- 
poraHon of London. On the levee day the lord- 
mayor told the secretary that he then had the address 
in his pocket, and wished to pres«it it. The secre- 
tary said it was best to give it him, and he would 
save the lord-mayor all further trouble ; to which 
bis lordship jpef^ed, that he would not consent to 
present it to any one^ exc^t to the King in person ; 
and that it was both the wish of himself and the 
sherifis to do it in that way which would save His 
Majesty most trouble. 

The secretary then said the King's pleasure had 
been already taken and expressed as to the mode of 
presenting it : when Mr. Sheriff Wood demanded 
an audience of His Majesty, which the^secretary 
replied could not be granted, except upon some 
especial and expressed reason; and that no audience 
could be granted on a subject upon which the King 
had already expressed his pleasure. 

Such was the report, when the patriots of the 
common^hall resolved to take the palace by storm ; 
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and again asserted their right in common^haU, to 
present petitions to the King sitting on his throne ; 
which they now declared they had waved on the 
former contest only out of personal feelings to- 
wards the sovereign. This was followed by the 
usual tirade of denial of rights^ flagrant violation of 
right of petitioning, &c. &c. with the customary 
clamours against ministers, and directions to city 
members to institute inquiry into alleged abuses. 

The would-be reformers, however, failed in their 
object, afnd were unable to insult the throne, which, 
it was then supposed, they would never be able to 
do by a corporate address. 

During the summer of this year die King still 
pursued his custom of evening walks on the terrace 
at Windsor. Seven o'clock was his usual hour; 
when a small door, in one of the towers leadiixg to 
the terrace, was thrown open, and the venerable 
monarch appeared, lead by two attendants down a 
flight of steps, until he descended to the walk. 
He was then generally taken by each arm by the 
Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, who paced with 
him on the terrace for about an hour; two bands 
of music being always in attendance, and playing 
alternately. His Majesty's usual dress upon these 
occasions was a blue coat and gilt buttons ; the rest 
of his apparel white, with gold buckles, and the star 
of the Royal Order of the Oarter. His hat, in order 
to shade his face, was of the clerical form, but oma- 
^mented with a cockade^ and gold button and loop. 
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His personal appearance then' was ruddy^ and 
full ; his voice sonorous ; he conversed with cheer* 
fulness, but with his usual rapidity, mingled with a 
Jittle hesitation. 

Though his hat was formed so as to shade his 
^y^^9 y^t his actions sufficiently manifested his de* 
cayed^ or decaying sight, as he always felt before 
him with his cane, especially in ascending or de* 
scending the steps ; so that it was affecting to see 
him, though he himself always appeared cheerful 
when he spoke, and in other respects seemed as if 
nothing was the matter with him. 

As any of the nobility or gentry, with whom he 
was in the habit of conversing, approached him^ 
they were named by the princesses, when he always 
accosted them, condescendingly chatting on a va« 
riely of topics with the utmost freedom and hilarity. 

When the time of retiring came, the King who 
in ascending to his apartments in the castle had 
to pass the band of music on the steps, always 
touched his hat, and said in an audible voice^ 
*^ Good night, gentlemen: I thank you.** 

This was peculiarly gratifying to all; and, indeed^ 
during the entire period of his promenade^ he 
seemed in perfect good-humour with the whole of 
tlie company ; the only etiquette on the. terrace 
being, that when His Majesty passed, the company 
withdrew on either side, the gentlemen merely, 
taking off their hats, and all bows and curtsies 
being strictly dispensed with. Only one police 
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officer was, at this period, in attendance, who 
merely carried a little switch, with which, like a rod 
of office, he kept any curiously indiscreet indivi- 
duals iron) pressing too close on the royal party^ 
fwhen the King stopped to converse ; but even this 
was. done, at the King's express desire, with the 
utmost urbanity and personal delicacy. 

On some occasions the Queen accompanied him 
on the terrace, though not always ; but the whole 
royal family were regular in their attendance at 
chapel every morning, when the King always 
seemed seriously engaged in his devotions. 

After breakfast, except on Sunday, His Majesty 
generally rode out on horseback ; and, considering 
his age and infirmity of vision, he still mounted 
his horse with almost his former agility. 

In his ride he was always accompanied by two 
of the princesses, also on horseback, whilst some of 
the ladies of the court generally followed in a lan- 
dau, or other open carriage. But in these excur- 
sions he was unable to direct his own horse ; in con- 
sequence of which two of his attendants were always 
close by him, one of whom carried a little stick, 
with a hook at one end, holding on that part of the 
bridle next to the curb, so that if the horse should 
start or stumble, instant assistance might be given. 
• Towards the close of 1810, the heavy and heart- 
rending affliction, which for so many years sepa- 
rated a venerated sovereign from his people, was 
first observed to take place, hastened^ if not actually 
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brought OD^ by domestic sorrow for the loss of his 
beloved dsuaghter Amelia^ on the second of No- 
vember, the last act of whose filial tenderness 
evinced that it was not in the power of sickness^ 
^verely as it operated on her^ to lessen the amiable 
temper of her mind; for^ languid as she was at 
some periods^ and tortured by pain at others^ a desire 
of testifying her affection for the best of fathers was 
one of the strongest feelings of her heart. 

She wished to present that royal parent with a to- 
ken of her filial duty and affection ; and she had the 
satisfaction of placing on his finger a ring, made by 
her own directions for the express purpose^ contain* 
ing asmall lock of her hair^ inclosed under a chrys- 
tal tablet, set round with a few sparks pf diamonds. 
The effect of that present on His Majesty's hearty 
after so many trials during the progress of her ill* 
ness, the public had too soon cause to lament ; for 
the circumi^tance of an amiable and beloved daugh- 
ter^ in the prime of life^ passing rapidly on to her 
dissolution^ in the midst of the most acute sufferings^ 
naturally preyed on the mind and the parental feel- 
ings of the good old King. Indeed, it seemed that 
hifr whole soul became absorbed in the fate of his 
daughter : he dwelt on it with harassing and weak- 
ening grief and despair ; till at length the powers 
of bis understanding gave way, and he fell a prey 
to that mental disorder, under which he had suf- 
fered so much about twenty years before. 

On some occasions he kept the physicians, when 
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they made their reports^ two or three hours m 
minute inquiries : indeed^ so restless was his anxiety^ 
that he was accustomed to receive a report every 
morning at seven o*clodc, and afterwards every two 
hours of the day. At three o*cloek regulariy he 
went to her lodge to visit her; and the efiect of 
these visits upon his heart was visible in bis tears. 

We may add^ also^ that every memher of the 
royal family snflfered mudi from the long and paiiv- 
ful state of anxiety connected with the princess's 
illness^ alternately raised into hope or plunged into 
despair. But still that was nothing in comparison 
with the feelings of the royal parent himself^ who^ 
from the very firsts shewed that the lively interest 
which he took in these vicissitudes bad an alarming 
influence upon his muid. Three weeks before the 
demise of his beloved child^ he received the phy- 
sician s afflicting report^ that her.fife was so uncer- 
tain as not. to be insured for an hour^ though she 
might languish many days ; a sentence on which 
his agitation became most manifest^ as he passed 
some days in excessive grief^ whilst at intervals his 
gleams of hope seemed to be equally elevated by 
flattering expectation. 

But the best picture we can give of the venerable 
monarch at that moment was drawn by a worthy 
divine^ after having asked a gentleman, who was 
in the habit of dose and official attendance on the 
Princess Amelia^ during her whole protracted ill- 
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ness^ of what nature were the interviews and con- 
versations held between her and His Majesty^ and 
who replied : " They are of the most interesting 
I kind." . The divine inquired : *^ Are they of a re- 
ligious tendency ?" " Yes," said the gentleman^ 
5^ decidedly so ; and the religion is exactly of . that 
sort, which you, as a serious christian, would ap- 
prove of. His Majesty speaks to his daughter of 
the only hope of a sinner being in the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. He examines her as 
to the integrity and strength of that hope in her 
own soul. The princess listens with calmness and 
delight to the conversation of her venerable parent^ 
and replies to his questions in a very affectionate and 
serious manner. If you were present at one of 
those interviews, you would acknowledge with joy, 
that the gospel is preached in a palace, and that 
under highly affecting circumstances. Nothing,** 
added he, ^^ can be more striking than the sight of 
the King, aged and nearly blind, bending over the 
couch on which the princess lies, and speaking to 
her about salvation through Christ, as a matter far 
more interesting to them both than the highest pri- 
vileges, and most magnificent pomps of royalty.*' 

The effect which such conversations must have 
had upon the expiring princess is fully illustrated 
by the following stanzas, which, upon incontestable 
evidence, are known to have been the effusion of 
her parting spirit. 
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tJnthinkingj idle, wild, and young, 
I laugh'd, and danc*d, and talk'd and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dream'd not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee. 
That all the world was made for me. 
But when the hour of trial came. 
When sickness shook this trembling frame. 
When folly's gay pursuits were o'er. 
And I could dance and sing no more. 
It then occurr*d how sad 'twould be^ 
Were this world only made for me. 



We have shewn in a preceding anecdote, that the 
King's religious cares extended to every branch of 
his family ; and that the good cause was not for- 
gotten in the attention which he always paid to the 
progress of his amiable grand-datughter's education, 
as exemplified on one particular occasion. A gen- 
tleman, petitioning the late Princess Charlotte, on 
behalf of a condemned prisoner, after some conver- 
sation, she said, ^^ I perceive. Sir, that you. are a 
minister of religion : will you be so obliging as to 
inform me what will make a dying bed easy?** 
Much delighted with such a question, from one so 
young and so exalted, he spoke to her of the me- 
diation of the Saviour ; and when he had concluded 
the answer to the question, he begged permission 
to ask her royal highness one : this was granted. 
He then said, ^^ What could have induced your 
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royal highness to ask me such a question ?** She 
replied^ *^ My royal grandfather^ from my very 
childhood^ inculcated this principle, that I should 
attentively read theBible^ for in it I should find the 
way of salvation through Jesus.** 

Commensurate with this was his patriotic decla- 
ration^ that he hoped that every poor child in his 
dominions would learn to read the Bible^ and should 
have a Bible to read. 

It was on Thursday morning, the twenty- fifth of 
October, that the gentleman whose duty it was to 
be near his person felt it necessary to communicate 
to Mr. Perceval an obvious alteration that had taken 
place in his speech and deportment. On the en- 
suing day this became more manifest ; and on the 
twenty-seventh it was so alarming, that a council 
was held, when the lord chancellor was sent for> 
and Dr. Heberden orderiod' tp attend ; afc the same 
time directi0i» being given that the physicians and 
medical Mt^fidant^ only should have access to the 
royal apartment^. 

So rapid was the progress of the disorder, that he 
was unable to appoint Qoipmissioners for the open- 
ing of parliament on the first of November, as 
originally proclaimed^ or to prorogue it agreeably to 
the intended plan. 

It being finally decided that His Miyesty was 
unable to attend to business, minista^ felt that it 
would be improper to apply for the sign-manual 
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fi>c the prorogation of parliament ; and accordingly 
the proper steps were instantly taken to bring this 
unhappy circumstance before the gravid council of 
the nation. 

Parliament therefore met^ and a series of occur* 
rences took place^ the most extraordinary to be 
found through the whole range of British history — 
but with regard to our unhappy monarch all was 
now almost a blank ; so that interesting as those 
events may have been^ we feel ourselves confined 
by our original plan and limits to restrict our pages 
to those proceedings and results alone which bear 
most personally upon the venerated object of our 
ibiography. 

On the first meeting of parliament an adjourn- 
ment took place until the fifteenth of November, on 
which day it was stated by minister^^ that the me- 
dical attendants expressed the most flattering and 
confident hopes that the King would in a very 
short space of time be able to resume the exercise 
of the royal functions ; and parliament was accord- 
ingly adjourned to the twenty-ninth of the month, 
on the principle of deference to the judgment of 
the physicians, as well as delicacy towards the 
sovereign, before any attempt should be made to 
supply the deficiency of the executive. 

This was the opinion of the heir-apparent, whose 
filial afiection was not to be warped by party ; and 
it was also the declared opinion of those who were 
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known by the name of his ^^ friends.*' The nation 
at large also highly approved of this cautious deli- 
cacy ; though unhappily^ during the progress of this 
adjournment, His Majesty*s disorder, instead of re- 
laxing in its strength, or assuming a more favourable 
aspect, put on the appearance of more obstinacy, 
and threatened to be of long continuance. 

Notwithstanding this, the physicians very judici- 
ously abstained from yielding to despair ; and being 
examined by the privy council, a few days before 
the meeting of parliament, they expressed their 
opinions, that although His Majesty at that time 
was certainly incapable of exercising the royal 
functions, yet they had no doubt of his. recovery, 
which they considered would not be long delayed ; 
consequently a further adjournment was carried by 
a large majority for the thirteenth of December. 

Unfortunately, during this third adjournment, the 
disorder of the King by no means abated ; and it 
was at length generally understood that the malady 
had assumed a more violent character, so as not 
only to raise fears for his life, but also, if that life 
could be prolonged, to threaten a long and tedious, 
perhaps, an incurable illness, both mental and bodily. 

To dilate upon a subject so afflicting to huma- 
nity, so much at war with our best feelings, even 
in regard to the humblest of our fellow citizens, and 
much more so as respecting the first citizen of a 
free state, the constitutional monarch, the venerable 
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father of bis people^ would neither be in good taste^ 
nor consonant to loyal decorum, even if it were not 
rather beyond the limits which we have proposed 
for ourselves : it is sufficient, therefore, to state, that 
a careful investigation and medical examination 
took place at the meeting of parliament on the thir- 
teenth of December, when such a chain of evidence 
came out, as at once proved the necessity of proceed- 
ing to the choice of a regent, upon the broad con- 
stitutional principles so judiciously laid down, and 
so ably maintained, by Mr. Pitt, in the year 1788. 

It is for the general historian of this period to 
examine the principles maintained by the two con- 
tending parties; the one insisting that the heir- 
apparent become regent de facto, and was so even 
previous to any regulations analogous to the coro- 
nation oath ; the other insisting, that the choice of 
a regent, though it was now expedient that regent 
should be the heir-apparent, rested with parliament, 
whose duty it was to make such arrangements as 
the case required ; and to establish such securities 
for ' the constitutional gbvemment, for the safety of 
the royal person, and a retdm to power in case of 
a return to health, as might be found proper ; though 
more as a precedent for future times, than as abso- 
lutely necessary from the personal character of the 
successor. 

Such were the broad constitutional features of 
the contest ; but there were others connected with 
party, which may be briefly mentioned. 
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The whigs^ certain of coming into power and 
place^ were anxious fdr an unrestricted r^ency^ 
because that would have been followed by an 
unrestricted ministry ; by places for life and in 
reversion ; by peerages ; and^ in shorty l>y an unli- 
mited enjoyment of the loaves and fishes; an 
enjoyment evidently much coveted by that strange 
anomalous mixture of old tories^ of old and new 
whigs; of broad bottoms^ and of" Prince's friends." 
The tories^ as they were called, though in reality 
there seems to have been a strange misnomer 
between the two parties^ both m principle and in 
practicCj were on the other head naturally anxious, 
eyen beyond mere constitutional propriety, to pre- 
vent their opponents from fixing themselves too 
strongly in their new seats, being well aware, that 
if left merely to the breadth of their own bottom 
they would soon topple and fall from their places. 

We need not expatiate here upon the political 
events, immediately subsequent, up to the early 
part of 1811 ; upon the disputes amongst the whigs 
for pre-eminence between the Grey and GrenviUe 
parties ; upon the judicious conduct of the Regent 
in retaining his father^s ministers because they 
were the ministers of that father, a measure so 
pleasing to the great migority of the people of 
the united empire: it is sufficient to record the 
political arrangements which related more especially 
to the royal personage, whose afflictions were the 
cause of state measures hitherto without a pre- 
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cedent in the history of the realm. We proceed 
therefore briefly to state that the care of His Ma- 
jesty*8 person was entrusted to his royal consort^ 
who was to have the control of the household^ 
with full powers of comniand in all things, but 
assisted by a council of the highest characters in 
the realm. His Majesty's privy purse and private 
property were also duly arranged and secured by 
the bill which passed both houses upon this 
occasion. 
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SECTION VIII. 

1811—1820. 

Illness. — Ceremonial of Regency. — Magnanimous Cott- 
duet of the Prince Regent. — Medical and Political 
Anecdotes. -^Death of the Queen. — Royal Demise, Sfc* 

The final ceremonial of the regency took place on 
the fifth of February, 1811, at Carlton-House, with 
much pomp and courtly etiquette, where the privy 
council was assembled, when his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent took the oath : — " I do solemnly 
promise and swear that I will be faithful, and bear 
true allegiance to His Majesty King Geoi^ :'*«— lifter 
which he took another, to execute his high office 
agreeable to the act in that case provided, and to 
administer, according to law, the power and autho- 
rity vested in him thereby ; also, that in all things, 
to the utmost of his power and ability, he would ' 
consult and maintain the safety, honour, and dignity 
of His Majesty, and the welfare of his people. 

His royal highness next made, in a most audible 
voice, the declaration drawn up by act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Charles the Second, entitled 
*^ an act for the more effectual preserving the King's 
person and government, by disabling Papists from 
sitting in either houses of parliament ; which he 
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also subscribed, giving in at the same time a cer- 
tificate of his having received the sacrament of the 
Lord*s Supper at the Chapel Royal a few days 
previous^ which was deposited by the keeper of the 
records in the archives of the nation. 

It was observed on this occasion, that the Re* 
gent's conduct was dignified in the extreme ; and 
divested of every species of personal or party 
feeling/ 

The public hopes of His Majesty's recovery were 
still very sanguine ; even so far as to look forward 
to his ultimate recovery : for the Queen, and other 
branches of the family, were in February permitted 
to visit him ; and he had appeared several times on 
the terrace at Windsor, seemingly in possession of 
his original composure. 

Indeed, the very day after the- Prince Regent 
(the twelfth) had notified to Mr. Perceval his inten* 
tion of retaining his father's ministers, his royal 
highness set off for Windsor;^ and his arrival being 
notified to the King, he instantly expressed an 
earnest wish to see the Prince in his apartments, 
when an interview took place, very affecting in tho 
first instance, but terminating in a manner highly 
gratifying to both of these illustrious personages. 
The interview lasted upwards of two hours ; and 
concluded with confirming his royal highness's 
hopes of the speedy convalescence of his royal parent. 

In the month of March, such improvements had 
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taken place in the rojral healthy that it was no 
longer considered necessary to issae daily bulletins ; 
besides which^ all the medical attendants were with- 
drawn from their day attendance, and the pages 
resumed their accustomed functions about His 
Majesty's person* 

Though in the ensuing month His Majesty had 
made material progress towards recovery, yet he 
was still declared by his physicians not to be quite 
restored to such a state of health as would admit 
of his resumption of the royal functions. It 
was said, however, that in a very few weeks 
that resumption would take place ; and some even 
went so far as to c^eGfttlat)e,though e^iden^y without 
foundation, ^pon a partial change in the cabinet. 

Circumstances in May certainly justified those 
progressive hopes, for on the twentieth His Ma- 
jesty was able to take his customary airing on 
horseback in Windsor Park, and repeated it several 
times afterwards, though his return to state affiurs 
was very judiciously prolonged : for very shortly 
afterwards his disorder suddenly took an unfa- 
vourable turn, though not to the dissolution of all 
hope ; as his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
felt himself bound to lay it down as a principle 
not to dispose of any phce which might become 
vacant, until some final determination should ap- 
pear ju^^tifiable in regard to the health of the 
afflicted monarch. 
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On the sixth of April^ the members of the 
Queen*s council gave in a report^ in which they 
stated that the indisposition with which His Majesty 
vms afflicted at the passing of the regency act did 
still so far exists that he was not yet restored to 
such a state of health as to be capable of resuming 
the royal authority ; but they added^ that the un- 
happy sufferer appeared to have made material 
progress towards recovery since the passing of the 
act, and that all the physicians joined in expecta* 
tion olF his final restoration. 

Three months afterwards the official report again 
declared that recovery had not yet taken place with 
regard to mental derangement ; but that the King's 
bodily healtb was very little disordered. It was 
added^ that a change had recently taken place in 
the system of management, owing to an accession 
of mental disorder ; but that an improvement had 
certainly been manifested since that alteration. It 
appeared, however, that there was no difference of 
opinion amongst the royal physicians* respecting 
ultimate recovery ; and^ indeed, it was confessed 
that the ill-fated monarch was still strictly and 
necessarily shut up from that freedom of approach 
which on former occasions had been permitted. 

An exacerbation of the disorder seems now to. 
have taken place; for in a subsequent report of 
the fifth of October, it was not only stated that the 
King's health was yet unfit for royal authority, but 
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that, although his bodily health was not much 
deteriorated, yet his mental condition was much 
aggravated. It was now added that all the medical 
men, except one, had given up their absolute ex* 
pectations of recovery ; though, from the vigour of 
His Majesty's constitution, and general bodily 
health, some of them did not expressly despair of 
ultimate convalescence. 

. To describe the exact progress of the unhappy 
malady, would now be as little interesting to public 
curiosity, as indecorous to public feeling ; it is suffi- 
cient to state that the violence of the relapse stag- 
gered the hopes even of the most sanguine of the 
medical attendants, though the state of bodily 
health suggested no fears for^ his life : indeed, his 
constitution must have been of the best stamina to 
resist the copious bleedings, and violent opiates^ 
which it became necessary to administer, independ- 
ent of a second paralytic attack which seized him 
in the month of July. 

Prayers for recovery, which had been foi^some 
time discontinued, were now resumed in all the 
churches and chapels throughout the empire; in- 
deed, very soon afterwards, all the symptoms be- 
came so alarming, that it was even thought neces- 
sary to prepare and arrange all the ceremonials 
used in the proclamation of a new sovereign ; and 
the due notices were issued to the proper officers 
for that purpose. 
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At this period of awful suspense^ it was gratifying 
to understand^ in the month of September^ that 
the unhappy monarch was now become more tran- 
quil and. composed ; and that he experienced occa- 
sional intervals^ in which he could recognize those 
about him, and was also susceptible of the conso- 
lations of religion : nbtiyithstanding which, how- 
ever, it was soon officially announced that all his 
medical attendants, except one, considered his ulti- 
mate recovery as extremely improbable, though 
they did not entirely despair of that happy event, 
hoping much from the remaining vigour of his 
bodily health and constitution. 

Towards the close of the year, in consequence of 
increasing debility and irritation, it was resolved, 
at a meeting of the Queen*8 council, to call in the 
assistance of the younger Dr. Willis, who, on in- 
specting the state of his royal patient, was said to 
have declared his opinion, that in the then state of 
the nervous system no benefit was to be expected 
from mental management — an opinion in which the 
other physicians generally coincided : and likewise 
further confirmed by the official reports in the early 
part of 1812, and also by the evidence of all the 
physicians, when examined before committees of 
both houses of parliament. 

During the whole of these proceedings, the duty 
of the physicians was a most delicate one, and 
which they performed with extraordinary ability. 



^^ 
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and in the most honourable manner. In this Sir 
Henry Halford was conspicuous ; and we have seen 
a wall-infonnied publication^ which observes^ that 
this 1^8t attack of His Mfyesty*s illness has, perhqss^ 
shown Sir Henry's addoess and talenta to more ad- 
vantage than on any former occasion. ^' The medi^ 
cal attendance on the royal sufferer has generally 
been directed by the ministeiaal influence of the day. 
The authority of Lord Thurlow, in his first illness^ 
committed him to the chaige of Dr. Willis, whose 
system of coercion was carried on in his own way^ 
while the other physicians were mere lookers-on. 
The severity of this half-medical character made a 
powerful impression on the royal mind ; and the 
name, after his recovery, vibrated on his nerves 
with a harsh recollection, which he could at all 
times but ill disguise, when pronounced before him. 
The character of the minister who recommended 
him> and that of the physician himself seem to 
have be«Mi cast in the same stern mould. In the 
final attack, the removal of Dr. Willis, and the 
recollection of past severity, gave a new feature to 
the medical attendance. Sir Henry took a lead in 
the arrangements ; and conducted himself with such 
delicacy, prudence, and good sense, as to gain 
equally the esteem of the Queen*s cabinet, as of the 
opposition at Carlton-House. As a mark of the 
Regent's sentiments and favour, he was appointed 
one of his physicians in ordinary, and equally pre- 
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ferred in his attendance upon him, as he had been 
upon, the sovereign^ 

^^ The case of His Majesty was one of that doubt- 
ful) natuoe, on which no accurate judgment could be 
formed. For a long time, prudence required that 
the j^yucians should lean to the iGurourable side ; 
add the hopes and fears, of the nation were equally 
interested in their decision. Tlie former history of 
the complaint, the natural constitution of the royal 
sufferer, were circumstances in favour of amend- 
ment, while on the contrary the age of the pa- 
tient, and his peculiar feelings and situation as a 
sovereign, unaccustomed to control, equally pre- 
ponderated on the other side. So long as hopes 
could be cherished, the physicians were bound to 
bold out a favourable issue to the wbhes of the 
nation, and not, by ill-timed anticipation, to throw 
a gloom over the thinking part of the state, till 
time had prepared them for the event. The busi- 
ness, therefore, under Sir Henry, was conducted 
with much prudence and judgment ; and the exa- 
mination of the physicians shewed much cordiality 
of opinion, and matured ^consideration. The poli- 
tical arrangements that have since taken place have 
discovered the advantage of this temporizing plan, 
which it was found essential to pursue ; and the 
plain dealing of another physician was even harmo- 
nized into this courtly line of behaviour at the time. 
'^ The continuance of ministers in power may be 
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considered as owing in part to this circumspect 
behaviour of the physicians, which did not even at 
the last entirely banish the ray of hope, or preclude 
the idea that the sovereign might be brought for- 
ward. Sir Henry thus shewed himself not less 
adroit as a courtier than eminent as a physician ; 
and now stands at the acm6 of royal favour, as in 
public estimation.** 

1812—1820. 

The year 1812 opened with very little hopes of 
the King*s resumption of his royal functions; as 
the report, on the eighth of January, acknowledged 
the positive continuation of the mental disorder to 
its former extent; and, though certainly not in a 
worse state absolutely, yet that all the physicians 
in attendance then agreed in stating that they con- 
sidered a final and complete recovery improbable^ 
but under certain modifications of hope or despair as 
to the possibility of that event. 

Still must it be remembered, that at intervals 
^is Majesty was capable^ of attending to general 
politics, and even of giving very just opinions on 
the probable success of the operations in Spain. In- 
deed, the physicians agreed that there was no 
fatuity in His Majesty's case, though his blindness 
certainly was unfavourable to recovery, because it 
was thence more difficult to manage him. 
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At the period in question, also, the consciousness 
of regal state gave a peculiarity to his complaint, 
which increased the medical difficulties ; yet, upon 
the whole, his perception was good, though accom- 
panied by a multitude of erroneous floating ideas. 
His memory too was firm and tenacious : he de- 
tailed anecdotes accurately, but could not exercise 
judgment; his powers of conversation were still 
strong, but frequently manifested the deep effect 
which the suppression of royal authority had made 
upon his mind. 

Such was his state when the new arrangements 
took place ; which were, that the household at 
Windsor should be constituted out of those who 
had attended His Majesty previous to his illness, 
with the groom of the stole at the head of the esta- 
blishment ; the vice-chamberlain to act as deputy ; 
four lords and four -grooms of the bed-chamber; a 
master of the robes; and seven equerries ; in all 
twenty-eight. The care of His Majesty, .with the 
.superintendence of the household, was left; com- 
pletely to the Queen, to whom was also, given ten 
thousand pounds for extra expenses ; whilst the 
King's household was estimated at one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

In 1813, the fortunate results of the continental 
warfare once more restored Hanover to the House 
,of Brunswick; but in 1814 it was erected into a 
kingdom, in order to preserve the balance of diplo- 
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macy with the other German states at the General 
Diet : and soon after the imperial and royal visit to 
thip country took plaoe^ an occurrence which would 
have afforded to the secluded monarch the highest 
satisfaction, had he been permitted by Providence 
to enjoy it. 

It was said indeed at the time that he was aware 
^f the circumstance, and wished ixiuch to see the 
two rojral personages ; but his situation would not 
admit of it, as it was upwards of two years since 
His Majesty had been shaved. His beard was very 
long« His usual dress was a silk nightgown, in 
which, from his age and physical infirmities, he re- 
minded the spectator of the person and appearance 
of King Lear. Her Majesty visited him once 
a^week } but the princesses had not seen him for a 
considerable time. During the progress of the war 
the news of the day was read to him, but latterly his 
want of sight had been further aggravated by total 
deafness. Hip small stock of intellectoal enjoy- 
ment had been thua greatly reduced, as he could no 
longer h^&r any news, nor an^use himself with the 
harpsieopd, of which he was very fond^ and on 
which he played with taste. As might be naturally 
expected, The recovery of Hanover gave him pecu- 
liar pleasure. AAtr the battle of Albuera, and 
before the lancers were introduced into our army^ 
. he repeatedly recommended them, and stated, that^ 
in that improvement, the &itish army would be 
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complete. His Majest/s memory still continued 
unimpaired. 

It has been mentioned also^ that the venerable 
monarch was once seen administering the sacra- 
ment to himself^ saying, " This is the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for me, to pre- 
serve my body and Soul utito everlasting life. I 
take this, and eat it, in remembrance that Christ 
died for me, and- feed on him with my heart by 
faith, with thanksgiving.** In the same manner he 
took tlie wine, saying, " The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed hr me, and I am 
thankful;'* and concluded with a short prayer 
During this interesting scene, the gentleman whose 
turn it was to attend the royal personage was deeply 
affected with this solemn sight, and by some meatis 
made a little noise. The Kitig (railed oiit Ifi his 
usual quick way, ^' Who is the^e. Who is there ?*• 
The persoh said, '' It is I/' (mentioning his name) 
at which the King seemed glad that no other per- 
son was present. 

In the summer he had some lucid intervals. The 
Queetl desired to be Infbrmed when that was the 
case^she was so ; and od entering the room, Jfhe 
found him singing a hymn, and accompanying it on 
the barpsicord. When he had finished it, he knelt 
down and prayed aloud for Her Majesty, theti fbt 
his.fitmily, and then for the nation, concluding with 
a prayer for himself, that it might please Qtsd to 

Ee2 
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avert his heavy calamity from him, but if not, to 
give him resignation to submit to it. He then 
burst into tears, and his reason again fled. 

One morning when the passing-bell tolled at 
Windsor, His Majesty inquired who was dead. His 
attendants at first did not answer him, but on his 
repeating the question, they said, " Please your 

Majesty, Mrs. S ."— " Mrs. S r rejoined 

the King : '^ she was a linen-draper, and lived at the 
comer of street (naming the street): aye, 

she was a good woman, and brought up her family 
in the fear of God — she is gone to Heaven — ^I hope 
I shall soon follow her.** 

We have also seen it stated, that about this time 
the Princess Elizabeth wrote a letter to a lady in 
Suffolk, who had formerly been her governess, in 
which the following sentiments were expressed : 
" If any thing can make us more easy under the 
calamity which it has pleased Heaven to inflict on 
us, it is the apparent happiness that my revered 
father seems to feel. He considers himself no 
longer an inhabitant of this world ; and often, when 
he has played one of his favourite tunes, observes 
that he was very fond of it when he was in the 
world. He speaks of the Queen and all his family, 
and hopes they are doing well now, for he loved 
them very much when he was with them." 

On the royal birth-day, in 1816, the statue of 
His Majesty, which was voted by the corporation 
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of London to be placed in their great council cham- 
ber^ was exhibited for the first time with all due 
civic ceremony : it was placed upon a pedestal 
twelve feet in height, and represents the King in his 
royal robes, holding the scroll of an address in his 
left hand; his right hand extended, as if returning 
an answer to an address. 
The inscription on the pedestal merits insertion. 
GEORGE THE THIRD, 
born and bred a Briton ; 
endeared to a brave, free, and loyal people, 
by his public virtues ; 
by his pre-eminent example 
of private worth in all the relations of domestic life ; 
by the uniform course of unaffected piety, 
and entire submission to the will of Heaven. 
The wisdom and firmness 
of his character and councils 
enabled him so to apply the resources of his empire, 
, so to direct the native energies of his subjects, 

that he maintained the dignity of his crown, 

preserved inviolate the constitution in church and state, 

and secured the commerce and prosperity 

of his dominions, 

during a long period of unexampled difficulty ; 

in which the. deadly contagion of French principles, 

I and the domineering aggressions of French power, 

had nearly dissolved the frame, 

and destroyed the . independence 

of every other government and nation in. Europe. 
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The l<M^*mayor^ al4erai«ii> mA cominQM> 

of the City of IiOndon> 

have erected this statue^ in te9tiaiony 

of their uodeTiattDg loyalty and gratdiil attachnont 

to the best of Kinp^ 

in the fifty-fifth year of hia reign^ 

A.D. 18 15. 

BiECH, Mayor, 

On the twenty-third of November^ 18l6^ tlie 
venerable monarch completed a reign of fifty-six 
years and twenty-nine days^ being one day longer 
than the entire reign of Henry the Third, the 
longest reign since the Norman accession. Oa the 
preceding birth-day, His Majesly had attained the 
patriarchal age of seveniy-^eigbt yeafs. 

Respecting hia health at that period^ we may 
state that at times be was tolerably eomposed. The 
number of persons speoially appointed to attend 
him by the doctors were reduced from six to two, 
and his principal pages admitted^ and had been for 
9om« time, to wait on hiSBf as when he enj^oyed 
good health. His Majesty dined at half past one 
o*clock, and he in genial ordered his dinner ; he 
invariably had roast beef upon hia table on Sundays. 
He dressed for dinner, wok his ordeis, &c. His 
Majesty^ together widi his attendants^ occnpied a 
suite of thirteen rooms^ which are skuated on the 
north side of Windsor Castle^ vndar tlie state rooms. 
Fivf* of the thirteen rooms were wholly devoted to 
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the personal use of the King. Doctor John Willis 
slept iu the room adjoining the royal apartments, to 
be in readiness to attend Hu Majesty : every mom* 
ingy after breakfast^ about half past ten o*clock, he 
waited on the Queen^ to report to her the state of 
the King's health i he afterwards proceeded to the 
princesses^ and other branches of the royal family, 
who happefied to be at Winder, and made a simi- 
lar report to them. In general^ Her Majesty re« 
turned with Dr. Willis down a private staircase 
leading into the King's suite of rooms^ and con^ 
Versed with her royal husband. The Queen was 
the only person admitted to discourse with the King, 
except the medical gentlemen and His Majesty's 
personal attendants. In Dr. John Willis's absenoej 
Dr. Robert Willis^ his brother, took his place. The 
other medical gentlemen came in rotation^ to be in 
close attendance upon the King. The suite of 
rooms which His Majesty and his attendants occo- 
pied had the advantage of very pure and excellent 
air ; and His Majesty would not have been pre- 
vented from occasionally walking on the terrace^ 
but be declined it^ owing to the bad state of his 
eyes^ which* did not enable him to enjoy the views. 
Two lords and. grooms; of the King'a bed-chamber^ 
his equerries, and other attendants, were occasionally 
in altendsmce at Windsor Castle, the same aa if the 
King had enjoyed good health. Two King's mea- 
scngera weal from the secretary of state's^ office 
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daily to Windsor, and returned to London^ as they 
had been acciistonied to do for a number of yearg 
past. The messenger who arrived at noon brought 
a daily account of the King's health to the Prince 
Regent and the members of the Queen*s council; 
His Majesty had never been left since his malady 
without one of the royal family being in the castle, 
and a member of the Queen's council^ appointed 
under the Regency Act. 

Amongst the various ideas which now floated 
across his imagination was one respecting his own 
death, as he several times mentioned to his attend-<- 
ants — " I must have a new suite of clothes ; and I 
ivill have them black, in memory of George the 
Third." 

We know not whether he was informed of the 
disappointment of his views respecting the marriage 
of his royal grand-daughter with the Prince of 
Orange ; but we are convinced that he would not 
have disapproved of her union, which took place 
this year. Too soon, alas! the nuptual bed was 
exchanged for the silent grave ! 
' During the summer of iSlf, His Majesty was 
generally in good health and tranquillity, but his 
mental aberration was nevertheless in full force. It 
w as indeed also reported that the unhappy monarch 
had completely lost his hearing,' as well as his sight; 
but that was not correct; nay, it was now said 
that, as if Providence had kindly intended to com« 
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pensate for the loss of vision^ his sense of hearing 
was become^ not merely quick^ but might even be 
called discriminative. 

i. When in a composed state of mind^ he could 
readily distinguish^ and tell by their footsteps^ the 
name of any one approaching or passing him ; and,- 
as but few were allowed to see him^ he frequently 
amused himself^ as they approached^ with calling 
them by name. 

Even at that period of life his habits had not^ by 
the usual consequences of infirmity or old age; 
undergone any material change. He now rose 
as early as in former times-*breakfasted at eight 
or soon after-- dined at one, continuing partial to 
mutton or beef; and, when in a tranquil state, 
generally ordered what his table should be furnished 
with. 

The principal page was always in attendance, as 
also the subaltern assistants of the medical esta- 
blishment. A sunk walk had been made adjoining 
to his suite of rooms ; but for some time he had 
declined walking even there, on the principle it 
would be no gratification to him, being deprived of 
sight. The rooms which His Majesty and atten- 
dants then occupied consisted of thirteen, extremely 
well ventilated, so that there could be no deficiency 
of air and exercise within doors. ^ 

• When the Queen was at Windsor, also, she 
generally visited her aflQicted consort about ten in 
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the morningy but always attended bj Dr. John 
Willis. 

In this state passed the hoim of the illustrious 
and venerable personage^ once the glory of his 
family, the pride of bis cmbjects, who was not dead^ 
and yet oould not be said to partake of the joys or 
the affections of his kindred or his people. 

Withdrawn fram aU ^es, but those that watched 
to supply his necessities — ^in silence and in dark- 
ness^-^o him there was neither sitn^ nor moon, nor , 
empire, nor wife, nor chtldreD, nor subjects, except 
at intervals, when tbe recoUectioo of the past most 
always have embittered tbe feelings of the present. 
He may be said indeed to have then been alone in 
tbe midst cf the livings and almost as far removed 
from them as from the dead. 

Circumstanced as he was, even in his most tran- 
quil momentsi, the little world in which he dwelt 
was a solitude peopled only by imagination 'r hot it 
was said^ no doubt with truth, tbat the supposed 
inhabitants of it were not those that haunt the 
guilty mind, eveii! when reason is not overtfarown. 
It was very justly observed, mvi confidently stated, 
that, agreeable to his prevalent ideas, ministering 
angels were the companions of his thoughts, in tbe 
loa^ness of that circle by which he was cut off 
from rational intereoiurse- either with this world or 
the next. Yet was he not forsaken in his hoary 
hairs, nor in his deep bnmiliation, by him whose 
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loving ktndness is better thtn life and all its plea- 
suresy if all its pleasures could be enjoyed for 
ever. A creature, an intellectual creature> may 
certainly be debarred from cooimnoiiQa with ^very 
thing in the universe, and every being except th^ 
Creator^ as was exemplified in his case; for it 
was asserted that be still was huppily conscious of 
that preaeuct which is the hope of earthy and the 
joy of heav€». 

He was thus relieved too from a kn<^wledge of 
ead events in his own family^ events that would 
have grieved his ^yes and wrung his heart, had 
reason been preserved to hicn to the end of his 
lengthened dj^ys ; hut from this the band of Di« 
vine Mercy, whose ways are inscrutable, bad re^ 
lieved him. 

In 1817 died the amiable Princess Charlotte-* 
the delight of her venerable grandliaAher, who 
was always charmed with her youthful ac* 
cjuirements. 

^^Alas! how changed the scene ! How delighted, 
bad heaven so willed, would that revered monarch, 
then happily unable to share in the general afflie* 
tton, fof even the most awful behests of Providence 
are often sources of happines8~-how delighted 
would he have been with hev further developement 
of genius and of virtue i for each succeeding year 
opened fresh buds of taste and truth to the genid 
ray of public approbation and of private affection. 
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Our loss indeed seemed irreparable ; and the time 
in which it occurred calculated to give it the full 
effect of its awful character. It was when Europe 
was reposing in tranquillity, after a state of warfare 
prolonged beyond all former example ; it was when 
the military glory of our country had reached an 
height unparalleled in former periods of our his* 
tory, and when it was committed to her to strike 
the decisive blow which should terminate a conflict 
upon the issue of which the liberties of mankind 
were suspended ; it was • when the earth had 
brought forth her fruits, when the channels of com- 
merce were again opening, when the hopes of the 
husbandman and of the merchant were alike re- 
viving; it was when the political importance of 
Britain was most deeply felt, and her alliances with 
surrounding potentates most firmly cemented; it 
was when the whole empire were looking with 
joyful anticipation to the prosperous issue of an 
event most earnestly desired — the pledge of domes- 
tic felicity of the most endearing character, the 
confirmation of the reigning dynasty by new and 
extended relations, the birth of the future heir to a 
crown consecrated to freedom, and pre-eminent 
among the nations : it was at this flattering mo- 
ment that the blow descended, which annihilated 
our fond and confident expectations, and swept at 
once two princes to an untimely sepulchre." 
• The good old King had always been particularly 
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kind to the clergy connected with Windsor Castle : 
and during his illness the Queen faithfully fulfilled 
his intentions; an instance of which occurred 
about this time on the death of the Rev. F. Roper, 
one of the minor canons. By the express desire of 
Her Majesty, he was attended by the royal phy- 
sicians, and supplied with every necessary from the 
Palace. A widow and ten children, the youngest 
only a week old, were left destitute by his death. 
The Queen immediately caused it to be intimated 
to Mrs. Roper, that she might rely on her pro- 
tection, and commenced a subscription with the 
sum of five hundred pounds, which amounted to 
two thousand pounds the same day. Her Majesty 
subsequently called on Mrs. Roper, and expressed 
her intention to provide for her daughters, and to 
request of the Prince Regent to do the same for her 
sons'* 

* Her Majesty this year also lost a valuable servant in Jean 
Andre De Luc, a member of the Royal Societies of London and 
Paris, &c. He was born in 1726, at Geneva^ and was many 
years reader to Her Majesty. His whole life was incessantly 
devoted to the acquisition and advancement of knowledge. His 
favourite pursuit, and that which principally raised him to the 
high reputation which has attached to his name, was the inves- 
tigation of the arrangement and composition of the globe ; a 
science which is greatly indebted to his labours for its present 
triumph over its former obscurity. Mr. De Luc was not a mere 
theorist in the establishment of geological principles. He visited 
most of the countries in Europe in the course of his long and 
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The illness tnd expected demise of the Ooeen 
produced a bill for amending the Regency Act with 
respect to the custody of His Majesty^s person, in 
1816, which, after providing for the increase of the 
Queen's council, proceeded to enact that in case 
parliament should be separated at the time of Her 
Majesty*s demise, a proclamation should then be 

industrioas life^ and his researches had been assisted by the 
ttitttttal exertioos of the most learned and scisatific Men of his 
time. The principal object of Mr. De Luc was to corroborate 
the evidence of the Holy Scriptures^ by plain and demonstrable 
facts. In this he was eminently successful. He has left another 
memorial of his learning and piety, in a convincing and affec- 
tionate address to the Jews on the mission of Christ. Mr. De 
Luc has published a Treatise on Geologyj as well as six volames 
of Geological Travels, His correspondence with most of the 
learned societies of Europe was as valuable as it was extensive. 
For several years past Mr. De Luc had been confined to his 
room by the infirmities of age ; but his scientific ardour was 
unabated, and he was, within a short period of his death, dili- 
gently employed in the composition or arrangement of obser- 
tations on his principal pursuit, Mr. De Luc was most amiable 
in his private character, and ever anxious to encourage and 
assist the young votary of science by his friendship and his 
advice. He died alter enduring many years of bodily privation, 
during which he continued to pursue with unextinguished ar- 
dour his deetro-chemical researches till within a few months of 
his and ; and retaining to the last the full Enjoyment of his in- 
tdlectual faculties, may truly be said, like his illustrious cotem- 
porary. Dr. Black, '< to have spun his thread of life to the last 
AbM; and even this seemed to have been scarcely broken, but 
•nly to have ended.'' 
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istaed for calling it together in sixty days ; but if 
there shonld be no parliament, th«i the day of 
meeting to be regulated by the day named in the 
writ of summons, or within sixty days. 

To follow the various stages of Her Majesty's 
disorder, from its assuming a dangerous aspect to 
the termination of her existence, would afford little 
gratification. It is sufficient to say, that as the 
disease advanced in virulence, each interval of repose 
became shorter than the preceding one ; each suc- 
ceeding paroxysm more acute ; each struggle more ' 
nearly mortal, till the hand of death put an end at 
once to her misery and life. 

The first change of a serious nature in the state 
of the Queen was such as to cause Sir H. Halford 
to write to the Prince Regent to hasten his depart 
ture from London. His Royal Highness sent for 
the Duke of York to accompany him. They re- 
mained at Kew, when Her Majesty having some« 
what recovered, their royal highnesses returned to 
town. The Queen passed a disturbed night ; but 
only similar to what she had frequently done for 
some time before, and the physicians sent off an 
account to the Regent a little before eight o'clock 
the ensuing morning, to that effect. In two hours 
afterwards a serious change for the worse took 
place, and Sir H. Halford sent off an express to the 
Regent and Duke of York. Their Royal High- 
nesses arrived at Kew Palace before half-past twelve. 
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and occupied a long suite of rooms, through which 
he was continually strolling. Several piano-fortes 
and harpsicords were placed at certain intervals ; 
and the monarch frequently stopped at them> run 
over a few notes of HLandeVs Oratorios, and pro- 
ceeded on his walk. He dined chiefly on cold 
meats, and frequently ate standing. He had a silk 
plaid dress ; and would sometimes stop and address 
himself to a noble duke, or lord ; thus holding a 
colloquy, and furnishing their answers. The King 
still suffered his beard to grow two or three days, or 
more, seldom, however, exceeding three days. His 
hair was perfectly white. The doctors Willis at* 
tended with the other physicians, but not with the 
privacy of the King. He was quite cheerful in his 
conduct and conversation, ate very heartily, and en- 
joyed good bodily health. He changed his dress 
sometimes as fancy directed, and generally wore in 
a morning a blue rohe-^de^chambre, held round the 
body by a belt* His Majesty looked well, and 
walked with a firm, and sometimes quick, step up 
and down the five apartments alloftted to him : but 
he was now totally insensible to all afiairs of state, 
and also to the family arrangements which took 
place in consequence of the marriages of the four 
Royal Dukes, of Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge. 

Soon after the Queen*s demise, the following 
bulletin was issued ;«-- 
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*' Windsor Castle^ Dec. 5.— His Majesty's tran- 
quillity has been undisturbed throughout the last 
months and His Majesty's health has been.goodj 
but his disorder continues in the same state/* 

It is hardly possible to conceive any thing more 
affecting) or more distressing^ than this description 
of the tranquillity of the King during a visitation of 
domestic calamity^ which would have touched him 
so nearly^ had he possessed his reason. Thick 
straw had been laid down in the inner court of 
Windsor Castle^ to prevent the sound of the funeral 
carriages reaching his ears. 

But the precautions were needless ; and his long- 
loved consort was deposited in the tomb wher^ 
the unconscious royal husband was so soon tp 
follow her. 

Still did His Majesty's apparent health offer no 
symptom of speedy dissolution^ if we may judgQ 
from a subsequent bulletin :— ^ 

" Windsor Castle, Feb. 6th, 1 8 1 9. —His Majesty, 
has enjoyed an uninterrupte4 state of good bodily, 
healthy and has been very tranquil during the last 
month, but his disorder remains unchanged." 

And even at a later date we find a statement 
equally favourable. 

" Windsor Castle, Oct 3rd. — His Majesty conti- 
nues in a very tranquil state of mind, and in good 
bodily health, but without any diminution of his: 
disorder." 

F f 2 
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- From this period little more is left us but to 
cull from the journals of the day^ and from other 
aathorities^ such particulars as best describe the 
state of the toyal patient ; amongst which we find it 
recapitulated^ that the strength of the Kin^s recol- 
lection remained unimpaired almost to the last^ but 
%he aberration of his reason was never in any con- 
siderable degree diminished. In the earliest stages 
of his malady an experiment had been made to re- 
call to his recollection, and direct his attention to^ 
public afffiiirs ; but it was soon laid aside^ as it was 
found to create that irritation which is the leading 
symptom of ttiental derangement. His Majesty's 
l^collection t>f pa^t events Was^ indeed^ always ex- 
tremely exact; and the occasional sketches of per- 
sons and characters^ which formed great part of his 
soliloquies^ afibrded the strongest proof of the acti- 
vity of his mental powers^ which were most strik- 
ingly exemplified in a particular instance^ when the 
conversation turned upon the merits of a late Lord 
Sandwich^ whom - his Majesty designated by the 
term Jemmy Twitcher, a nick-name with which 
that nobleman had been marked during the Ame- 
rican war. 

We find it stated, on good authority, that the 
total blindness and increasing deafness of His Ma- 
jesty gave great facility to his medical and other 
attendants in the performance of their duties. Un* 
til very lately it had been his usual custom to dress 
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and undress himself without any assistance ; indeed^ 
he had a particular aversion to any of \}h domestics 
assisting him ; and hence arose the circumstance of 
his beard having latterly grown extremely long. It 
was recently with the greatest reluctance that he 
permitted the hair*dresser to perform his operation ; 
and he had frequently in consequence let his beard 
grow for several days^ and sometimes weeks^ Until 
it becaitte unpleasant to him^ and even then he 
submitted very unwillingly to the necessity of re- 
moving it. 

Separated as he was thus from his loyal and affisc* 
tionate subjects^ yet George the Third was not for- 
gotten even amidst the glories of the Prince Re-« 
gent*s administration : nay^ even in foreign nations^ 
the deep tinge, of his misfortunes appears to have 
thrown a degree of solemn obscurity over his fate, 
which made his story interesting to all^ and to none 
more than those who once had been his almost im« 
placable enemies. In this point of view we cannot 
refuse admittance to the following sketch of our de^ 
parted monarchy from a French paper^ which^ in< 
stead of former diatribes of Corsican rudeness and 
insolence^ observes, that ^^ the following circum- 
stances are related respecting the last years of the 
life of George the Third : — * That august old man 
was long deprived of sight, and wore a long floating 
beard. He wandered constantly through his apartr 
ments amidst the phantonGis of his imaginiition^ 
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Which represented to him all the beings that were 
dear to him* He spoke to them^ and replied to 
what he thought he heard said. He also frequently 
remained for hours together in a state of complete 
depression^ his head resting on both arms. He 
would then suddenly recover, and believe himself 
among celestial spirits : he would rush forward, and 
might have fallen with such force as to cause serious 
consequences, had not the precaution been taken 
of surrounding the walls of his apartments with 
cushions. Formerly he used to collect his servants, 
and make them sit down in the room ; then, fancy- 
ing himself in his parliament, he used to speak 
during a long time with vehemence, and at last fall 
into a kind of delirium. When the king took his 
meals, which were served to him twice a-day, he 
imagined himself surrounded at his table by his 
iamily; and, as in deprivation of reason he had 
preserved the taste of his youth for music, he made 
himself be led to his piano-forte, or ordered a violin 
to be brought to him, and executed from memory 
pieces of music with a precision which, considering 
the state of his mind, was surprising.** 

That this statement is perfectly correct we can- 
not vouch; but it agrees in many points with well- 
ascertained facts; and we may further add to it, 
that the royal patii^nt seemed never to forget that 
he was still a king; and this was strikingly observ- 
able in his demeanour towards his attendants, exhi- 
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biting the same mixture of dignity and afiabilitj 
which had always characterised his conduct to all 
-around him. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, I8I9, our vene- 
rable and afflicted sovereign entered into the sixtieth 
year of his reign, a period longer than that in which 
any of His Majesty's predecessors in Britain had 
occupied the throne. Henry the Third reigned in 
England fifty-seven years, and James the sixth in 
Scotland fifly-eight years : but the former was only 
nine years of age when he succeeded to the mo- 
narchy; and the latter was an infant; when, in con- 
sequence of the extorted resignation of his mother^ 
be became king ; while George the Third was of 
legitimate age on his accession to the sovereignty of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Of the peers of Scotland 
at His Majesty's accession, only the Duke of Gor- 
don, bom 1743, who inherited the title 1753, is 
alive.. The twenty judges of the courts of session 
and exchequer in Scotland have been exactly three 
times renewed during this reign ; the appointments 
to the bench being sixty in number, exclusive of 
two promotions of puisne judges to the president's 
chain Of the members of the faculty of advocates 
at the accession, four are alive, viz. Robert Craig, 
of Riccartoun, and Robert Berry, both admitted in 
1754 ; and Sir Hay Campbell, and James Ferguson, 
of Pitfour, the present members of Parliament for 
Aberdeenshire, both admitted in 1757- Of the so- 
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ciety of writers to the signet^ at the acceMion, onlj 
one^ Cornelius Elliott^ of Woodlee^ is in existence* 
Of the peers of .England and Ireland, at the ooni<- 
mencement of this reign, five are alive, the Earl^ 
now Marquis of Drc^heda, the Earl of Carlisle^ 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Netterville, and Viscount 
Bulkely, all of whom were under age at the.accesr 
sion, with the exception of the Marquis of Drog* 
heda, now in his ninetieth year^and at the head of 
the generals of the army. 

The venerated monarch may thus be said to hare 
been almost left alone in an empire, which had 
been so long under his paternal sway : yet even 
then all hopes of mental recovery were not entirely 
lost ; for although a gentleman, who, by particular 
favour, saw him in the month of November, de* 
scribes him as sitting in a satin night-gown, lined 
with fur, his head reclined upon a table, evidently 
unconscious of every thing, still were there reports 
of flashes of intellect like recovery ; but too soon 
followed with hints of a decline of constitution^ and 
even some surmises of an approaching demise. It 
is a fact, however, that a few months ago the organs 
of his constitution seemed quite unimpaired ; and 
it was remarked, that few lives promised a surer 
duration for several years, notwithstanding His 
Majesty*s advanced age ; but about December a 
gradual loss of strength and flesh were perceptible i 
since which time the medical gentlemen attendant 
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on him considered themselves bound to prepare the 
public mind^ by alluding to the infirmity of his age 
in the monthly bulletin. A slight bowel attack 8oo^ 
after gave his medical attendants some alarm^ and 
although it lasted but two days^ debilitated His Ma- 
jesty. No actual bodily malady^ however, existed 
from that time until the latter end of January, 1830, 
when the renewal of the bowel complaint, which 
shewed that the bodily functions had lost their 
power, announced a probability that the King's dis^ 
solution could not be very far distant. Every thing 
that he took passed through him as he received it, 
so that nature had become entirely exhausted, and 
refused her office. In this state it is not surprising 
that the decay should be rapid ; that the retentive 
powers only a short time before his dissolution lost 
their command ; and that the royal patient sunk 
without a struggle. 

We have seen it indeed asserted, that his ema- 
ciation had then produced a most extraordinary 
change, not only in the loss of flesh, and reduction 
of his once vigorous frame ; but had brought on a 
perfect attenuation of the whole system, with such 
an absolute change of countenance, that scarcely a 
single feature could be recognized by the most fa- 
miliar observers. 

The first official bulletin of 1830 was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

'* Windsor Castle, Jan. 1st.— His Majesty's dis-; 
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order has undergone no sensible alteration. His 
Majesty^s bodily health has partaken of some of the 
infirmities of age^ but has been generally good du«* 
ling the last month/* 

This official notice^ however^ was very far from 
producing the impression of immediate danger; 
and indeed^ compared with the reports that had 
previously obtained circulation, tended rather to 
induce the belief of a reinstatement. All the in- 
telligence we have been able to colleot, from oral 
information and other sources^ leads us to the con* 
viction that it was not till ^several days had elapsed^ 
from the publication of the bulletin, that his late 
Majesty*s symptoms became a source of peculiar 
anxiety and solicitude to his medical attendants. 
At that period his disorder returned widi greater 
violence ; and, in despite of the utmost skill of 
his physicians, several of whom remained in con- 
stant attendance, continued iVom day to day to 
inake visible inroads on the health and strength of 
the royal patient. Still, however. His Majesty was 
not considered in danger till Thursday, the twenty- 
seventh of January, preceding his death. His pre- 
sent Majesty was then indisposed, and was confined 
to his room ; he was therefore prevented from attend- 
ing to pay those attentions to his expiring parent, 
which he anxiously desired, and which he had ma- 
nifested upon numerous occasions, in spite of all the 
trammels and toils of faction. 
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In the meantime public anxiety was considerably 
excited by verbal reports from the vicinity of the 
royal residence ; for to the inhabitants of Windsor^ 
^vho had opportunities of observing the increased 
vigilance that pervaded all the movements aix>ut the 
castle^ the suspicion soon infused itself that an un- 
favourable change had taken place in the health of 
His Majesty. The lords in waiting, who were 
Liord St. Helens and Lord Henley, were noticed to 
remain longer at their post, and to quit their charge 
for shorter periods than usual. His Majesty, in the 
early access of his second attack, rejected animal 
food. The most nourishing diet, in every form 
that could be devised to tempt his appetite, was pre- 
pared for him, but seemed to fail in its purpose of 
sustaining or recruiting exhausted nature. A few 
days before his death he became almost reduced to 
a skeleton. The general decay to which his con- 
stitution was now subjected showed itsdf in the 
usual symptoms. It was evident that his blood was 
becoming torpid and chilly; for though artificial 
means were used to raise the temperature of his 
apartments, yet he continued to manifest increasing 
suffering from cold. Among other distressing proofs 
of his debility and approaching dissolution, he lost 
his remaining teeth : he also lost his appetite, which 
had been previously so hearty that it had been usual 
to medicate his food, in order to procure digestion, 
and prevent any injury from the tendency to ex- 
cessive indulgence. 
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It was not^ however, till within two days of his 
decease that he kept his bed entirely, though for 
several days previous he had not risen at his accus^ 
tomed early hour. 

On the night of Friday, the symptoms became 
so alarming, that Sir H. Halford came express to 
town very early on Saturday morning, and had an 
immediate audience of the Duke of York. The 
consequence was, that his royal highness*s carriage 
was immediately ordered, and without a moments 
delay he set forward with post horses for Windsor 
Castle. His royal highness appeared agitated as he 
got into the coach ; and there was an air of mystery 
and hurry in the whole affair, which gave but too 
much reason to anticipate the distressing nature of 
Sir H. Halford*s communication. 

The rapid movements of official personagea 
throughout Saturday and the preceding day strength- 
ened the belief of the alari&ing crisis which His 
Majesty's indisposition had attained. At a late 
hour on Friday evenings the Earl of Liverpool set 
oflf to Windsor, where he remained the whole of the 
night. All the messengers of the House of Lords 
had been in hourly attendance upon Sir Thomas'. 
Tyrwhitt, the Usher of the Black Rod, during 
Thursday and Friday. The fires in the House of 
Lords were kept regularly lighted as if the peers 
were sitting ; and Mr. Cooper, the deputy clerk of 
Parliament, through whom the summonses for the 
immediate convocation of parliament should issue 
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on the demise of His Majesty^ arrived in Palace- 
Yard at three o'clock on Saturday^ rather unex- 
pectedly. Soon after his arrival he communicated 
^ith Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt^ and Mr. Quarme, the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury was at Lambeth Palace on Saturday^ 
having specially arrived from the country. These 
preparations were in consequence of the necessity 
that parliament must^ if possible^ meet on the day 
after the demise of the sovereign. 

At ten o'clock on Saturday mornings the medical 
attendants, and the lords in waiting, felt assured 
that the last hour of the venerable sufferer was ap- 
proaching, and that the day must terminate his 
mortal career. The last words His Majesty was 
heard to utter, was an application for some jelly. 
This was between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

As the evening advanced. His Majesty became 
gradually weaker and weaker ; but apparently with- 
out the slightest pain, till nature was quite ex- 
hausted; and, at thirty-five minutes past eight 
o'clock, he breathed his last, without suffering even 
a struggle. 

The decay, though rapid, was unaccompanied 
with any violent and sudden changes ; so that none 
of^that physical excitement had occurred which 
sometimes, in cases of mental derangement, restores 
to sufferers in their last moments a transient use of 
their understanding, and imbitters the parting hour 
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with a consciousness of their late dreadful situation. 
Our venerable sovereign was spared this last pang : 
there was no returning visit of his reason, which 
could only have served to torture him with a sense 
of what he had lost, as well as what he was about 
to lose. It is true that, from this insensibility, he 
could not have the melancholy satisfaction of wit^ 
nessing, at his death-bed, the filial duty of the Duke 
of York, who hung over his pillow with the most af* 
fectionate solicitude; but then he was saved from the 
anguish of missing the aged partner of his throne^ 
his beloved grandchild, and that estimable prince 
whose manly virtues so nearly resembled his own.* 

* Happily His Majesty was thus saved the anguish of lament- 
ing the loss of a favourite son, in the death of the Duke or 
Kent, who expired but one little week before his venerated sire. 

His royal highness was the fourth son of his present Majesty : 
he was tall in stature^ of a manly and noble presence. His 
manners were affable, condescending, dignified, and engaging ; 
his conversation animated ; his information varied and copious ; 
his memory exact and retentive ; his intellectual power quick, 
strong, and masculine : he resembled the King in many of his 
tastes and propensities ; he was an early riser, a close econo. 
mist of his time; temperate in eating; indifferent to wine, 
though a lover of society; and heedless of slight indisposition, 
from confidence in the general strength of his constitution ; a 
kind master, a punctual and courteous correspondent, a steady 
fnend, and an affectionate brother. With a distaste for the 
boisterous and fatiguing scenes of public meetings and enter- 
tainments, he was ever present at the call of humanity ,» or 
where art or talent were to be encouraged and sustained. 
With lips scarcely moistened, or only moistened with water, he 
sat, and seemed to share the convivial excitation around him. 
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At the moment of the King's dissolution there 
were present^ besides the usual attendants^ his 

He erer willingly sacrificed his own arrangements^ when he 
could be useful to his fellow, creatures. To this he applied 
talents of no common order. He was doquent— deeply elo- 
quent, without seeming to have ever studied eloquence, or to be 
conscious that he possessed it. He never affected the passion- 
ate or figurative in public speaking, but he had the justness of 
perception and sentiment, which, by its precision, as well as 
force,, ruled the assent of the hearer^ and drew firom him, invo* 
luntarily, an acknowledgment of his possessing the precious 
qualities of intelligence and goodness. He was in an eminent 
degree what the French, in their happily shaded manner of ex- 
pression, would call un esprit juste. 

In August, 1810, economical views led him to the continent. 
Here lie continued, residing principally at Brussels, until May, 
1818 ; on the twenty* ninth of which month he was married at 
Cobourg, according to the Lutheran rites, to his now discon* 
solate relict. The royal pair, shortly after the solemnity, ar- 
rived in England, and were re*married, according to the rites 
of the English church, at Kew Palace, on the eleventh of July^ 
1818. Persevering in the economical plan which he had laid 
down before his marriage, the duke, a few weeks after his 
second ceremony, returned with his royal bride to Amprbach, 
the residence of the Duke of Leiningen, which the duchess^ 
who was left, by the will of her late husband, guardiaii of bes 
son (a minor), and regent of the principality during his minority, 
had occupied as her residence during her widowhood. It was 
during their royal highnesses' retirement at this spot that the 
duchess proved to be pregnant; and as her royal highness folly 
concurred in the sentiments entertained by her illiistriotts coat 
sort, as an Englishman, that her child Qught to draw its jGrsI 
breath on English ground, they both revisited this country^ 
where the duchess gave birth to a daughter, naijued Alexandria 
Victoria, who was bom at Kensington Palace on the twenty^ 
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Royal Highness the Duke of York, Lord Henley, 
Lord Winchelsea, all the physicians, and General 
Taylor. In the Palace were the Duchess of Glou- 
cester> and the Princesses Augusta and Sophia. 
The Princesses had been most unremitting in their 
attention. 

The Duke of York, who had to the last, with 
perfect filial affection, and strict regard to official 
accuracy, performed the duty of custos of ihe royal 
person, immediately sent off a letter to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent (now King George IV.) 
the bearer of which was General Cartwright 

The gallant general reached Carlton-House with 
his melancholy intelligence at twenty-five min jtes 
after eleven o'clock. His royal highness had not 
retired to rest, and in a few moments was put in 

fourth of May, 181 0. His royal highness, in the winter of 1820, 
took the duchess and their lorely offspring into DeTonshire, to 
give them the benefit of its purer air and milder climate ; and 
therej unhappily, he was destined to breathe his last. 

The later years of the Duke of Kent were distinguished by 
the exercise of talents and virtues in the highest degree worthy 
(»f a beneficent prince and of an enlightened EngUsh gentleman. 
Iliere was no want nor misery which he did not endeavour to 
relieve to the extreme limits of his embarrassed fortune. There 
was no public charity to which his time, his presence, his elo- 
quence, were not willingly devoted, nor to the ends of which 
they did not powerfully conduce. The traces of his intercourse 
^ith the inhabitants of the great metropolis, on occasions of a 
salutary tendency to the morals and happiness of his poorer fel- 
low-creatures, will never be effaced from the grateful hearts of 
tliose who saw and heard him. 
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possession of the event, which^ although not alto- 
gether unexpected, from the communications which 
he had received during the day, was, nevertlieless, 
a severe additional pang to that which he had so 
recently sustained from the death of hb royal bro- 
ther. His royal highness seemed to be almost pa- 
ralysed by the contents of the Duke of York's letter, 
which, although short, he could scarcely read to a 
conclusion. After a short interval devoted to the 
first burst of filial anguish, he, in some measure, re- 
covered his self-possession ; and, having conferred 
with General Cartwright, he sent him back with a 
sbort letter of condolence to his no less aflKcted bro- 
ther at Windsor. An officer of his royal highness's 
household was then despatched to the lord chancel- 
lor, at his residence, in Hamilton- Place, to acquaint 
him with the death of his old and venerable sove- 
reign. Messengers were likewise sent off to Lord 
Liverpool, at Coombe Wood ; to Lord Sidmouth, at 
Richmond Park ; to Earl Bathurst, at Putney ; and 
to all the rest of His Majesty's ministers, who were 
in or near town. Messengers werelikewise despatched 
to the several branches of the royal family who had" 
not yet been apprised of the melancholy occurrence. 
In the first moments after a royal decease, it is 
difficult to procure all the minute particulars con- 
nected with it ; and even at the present moment it 
is not less so, inasmuch as it is highly honourable 
to the persons in immediate attendance upon his late 
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Majesty, that, during the long period of his afflicting 
malady, or since, no disclosures concerning his do- 
mestic habits have been made by those who had 
the means of personal observation. An affectionate 
veneration for a beloved sovereign prevailed over all 
the temptations of idle curiosity ; and no unautho- 
rised eye had invaded the privacy of his retirement. 
During our lamented Queen's life, she judged it 
necessary to draw a strict line as to 'the persons who 
were to be admitted into the presence of the King, 
in order to guard against any unpleasant or impru* 
dent communications. The most afflicting privati<m 
was that which prevented the whole of the royal 
family, with the exception of the Prince Regent, 
from approaching him ; but He&Majesty in this, as 
well as in all other delicate public occurrences, acted 
from the purest motives of state prudence. 

In short, notwithstanding the few particulars 
here inserted, for the correctness of which we mfty 
safely avouch so far as they go ; yet it must be 
acknowledged that over the last nine years of His 
Majesty^s life an awful veil has been drawn. In the 
periods of the deepest national solicitude his mind 
has felt no interest ; in the hour of the most acute 
domestic feeling his eye has been tearless. Almost 
the last time that this venerable sovereign was pub- 
licly seen, with some few exceptions, was on the 
day when his people, with one accord, devoted 
themselves to rejoicing, in honour of his completion 
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of a period of his reign far beyond the common 
term of dominion. He was blind : but as he rode 
through the assembled thousands of his subjects, 
his countenance was dilated by the goodness and 
the rapture of his heart : he was^ indeed, the object 
of every one*s veneration and love. In a few weeks 
one of the most afflicting domestic calamities he 
had ever experienced bowed him to the dust. . The 
anguish of the father was too great for a wounded 
spirit to bear: in his mental suffering his reason 
forsook him^ and it never returned. 

But the final scene is now over ; briefly, then, 
we shall throw together' a few of the observations 
which the interest of the case has excited in almost 
every breast, and drawn from almost every pen. 

First, then, we may observe, that the present 
age has not done justice to the King*s abilities. His 
conversation in public was sometimes light and su- 
perficial ; but he often had a purpose in such dia* 
logue, and as often entered into it to relieve himself 
from the weight of superior thoughts. The King 
taking exercise, and amusing himself with those 
about him, and the King in the cabinet, were two 
different men. In the discussion of public afiairs, 
he was astonishingly fluent and acute ; and his ha- 
bits of business enabled him to refer with ease to the 
bearings of every subject. His successive ministers 
have each borne testimony to the dignity of his 
manners, as well as the readiness of his address, 
when he put on the character of the sovereign. No- 
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thing which was submitted to him was passed over 
with indifference or haste. £very paper which came 
under his eye contained marks of his observation ; 
and the notes, which be almost invariably inserted 
in the margin, were remarkable as well for the 
strong sense as the pithiness of their character. 

His moral and religious character was above all 
praise. It infinitely exceeded what might have 
been expected from the age in which he lived ^ 
from the circuoostances under which be was fonn^ 
ed ; and from the court and <^aracters by which he 
was surrounded. It appears alilMst to have been 
a felicity rather thaii a merit, if such rare virtue in 
any case can be termed a gift of fortune, and should 
not be more properly denominated the peculiar gift 
and grace of Heaven. We feel it perfectly unne- 
cessary to enter into any particulars upon thia bead* 
In no other instance was hia right and aound judg* 
ment so wdl manifested as in his religious and 
moral habits. He believed the truth of Christianity 
with his whole heart and mind ; and as he thus 
acknowledged its value JBind importance^ he applied 
himself with his characteristic prudence to Ixrfd' 
fasty and to ensure, the immortal treasure. His 
whole lifi^ and almost every. day of it^ was passed 
under the remembrance and conseioHsness of hia 
being an accountable. being, and one who was in- 
debted to Providence for a long course of happiness. 
This is a part of his character^ Which every one 
must remember with the like feelinga, and in 
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which every wise and good Englishman will rejoioe 
to recognize his own sentiments and character^ re- 
presented so justly and so strongly in the splendid 
and conspicuous example of his late sovereign. 

Having thus recapitulated a few of the passing 
tributes to his memory^ for words are even wanting 
to pencil new sketches^ so varied and so numerous 
have been the offerings of loyalty upon the royal 
•bier^ we shall draw toward a close with one or two 
historical recollections^ not undeserving of notice^ 
from the curious coincidences connected with them. 

It has been accurately observed^ that the three 
longest reigns in British history are those of three 
Kings each the third of their respective names. 
Henry IH. reigned fifty-six years ; Edward III* 
fifty-one; and George III. fifty-nine. This cir* 
cumstance is beautifully alluded to in the following 
lines, which are at once an accurate and an appro* 
priate eulogy on his late Miyesty : 

'< Chaste^ piouSt stedfikst, merciful, and just. 
His pride his people — and his God his trust ; 
To the third George approying Heaven ordain'J 
A life unblemish'd, and a death unpain'd. 
In goodness, greatness, years, his reign exceeds 
Henry's mild life, and Edward's laurell'd deeds.** 

It is also a £ict^ equally curious^ that the reigns of 
the three first Edwards should have occupied a space 
of time considerably exceeding a century; and that 
the reigns of the three first Georges should also have 
ecoapied a simUar period* 
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Edward I. ascended the throne on the I6th Not. 1872« 

Edwaftlll TthJuly. 1307. 

Edwardlll 2l8tSept, 1327. 

This last monarch died on the 38th of June, 1377* 
The three Edwards ruled England for one hun« 
dred and four years, seven months, and twelve days. 

Greorge I. was declared King on the 1st August, 1714. 

George II 11th June, 1727. 

Geoi^III 25th Oct. 1760. 

As the reign of the late King terminated on Sa^ 
turday, the 29th of January, 1830, the time which 
was occupied by the reigns of the three Georges 
was one hundred and five years, five months, and 
twenty-nine days. 

If we were called on for a character of the vene- 
rated monarch thus departed, we could but reply in 
the words of Sir Christopher Wren's epitaph—* 
^^ Si monumentum quseris, Circumspice." In the 
wealth, happiness, and power of Britain, may in- 
deed be seen his monupiental character i to those, 
and to the biographical traits here recorded, we 
would refer our answer^ 

But still it may be asked, what had been the 
advantages of the reign of George the Third — of a 
reign the greatest part of which has been a scene of 
internal contest, or foreign warfare ? 

To this it may be shortly answered, that after 
some of the most expensive wars that ever shook 
the empire of Britain, her political and commercial 
relations have been extended in every quarter, and 
maintained with inflexible integrity — ^her oriental 
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acquisitions^ forming of themselves an opulent king- 
dom^ and compensating for her retrocessions in the 
west— new channels for commerce^ presenting them- 
selves in the remotest regions to British enterprise — 
additional markets, procured for an increased ex* 
portation of our manufactures^ advanced during this 
auspicious reign from fifteen to fifty millions ; while 
the imports bear a quintuple proportion to their 
amount at its commencement; employing near two 
millions of tons of shipping in her commerce^ and 
more than eight hundred ships of war in her de- 
fence ; and to crown the exhilarating prospect^ the 
progressive liquidation of her national debt: all 
these, and more, notwithstanding the clamour of the 
moment, will be found to be within the scope of 
our inexhaustible resources. Nor is this all that 
may be replied to the querist, to whose recollection 
it must be brought that the late reign embraces the 
history of the human race for more than half a 
century. The wars, the treaties, the triumphs, and 
defeats of England, were felt by every people, 
whether civilized or savage^ throughout the inha^ 
bited world. The peace of 17^3 gave North Ame- 
rica to Great Britain, and laid the foundation of the 
war through which she lost it. By the peace of 
1783, she gave it up for ever. Under the guidance 
of George III. she held fast by the laws and religion 
of her ancestors, and escaped the vortex of the 
French revolution, on the edge of which she stood. 
She gained an empire in the heart of Asia more 
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extensive than that which had been tcnrn from her 
in the west— ten times beyond it in wealth and 
population — more abundant in all things but spirit 
and enterprise, and capacity of progressive great- 
ness. The mass of our maritime and commercial 
power has been reinforced by many accessions. 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
are master links in that unbroken chain, which 
moors the Peninsula of India to this island. The 
fortresses which command the whole face- of the 
Mediterranean are our own. The separate legis- 
lature of Ireland was abolished under our late 
sov^eign. Under him the penal laws against Ca* 
tholics were repealed ; and with the perfect right 
of property> that extensive body of our fellow 
Christians acquired a considerable share of political 
pow^. So iar as depended on British legislation, 
the people of Afiica were by George III. released 
from the most cruel bondage that ever disgraced 
mankind, or insulted the divinity. By the iuspi- 
rsttions of his fortitude. Englishmen maintained a 
contest for human liberty unparalleled in the records 
of war. By their example other countries were roua- 
ed ; and the nations of Europe, combined in one 
sacred cause, overthrew in a moment that oppressive 
power against which the repeated alliances of their 
rulers had proved unequal to defend them. 

Such are a few of the important facts, which 
future historians will record of the 

Reign 09 George the Third/ 
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^Umgdon, Lord, Vol. II. compares 
Fox to Cromwell, 24. 

Academy, See BoyaL 

Adamty American envoy, VoL II. 
royal interview, 14. 

/iddingtoHf Dr. Vol. I. political anec- 
dote, 459. 

Addre$te», Vol. I. from city of Lon- 
don, on birth of George III. 76 ; 
of Bath, 81 ; of I^ndon on 
Prince's jnajority, 166 ; on acces- 
uon of George III. 202, 204 i to 
late Duke of York, 225 ; most 
consUtntional from clergy on birth 
of Prince of Wales', 298 j of an- 
cient Britons to Prince at three 
years old, 319 $ city insulto to the 
King, 370. 

Vol. II. of Commons on India 
Bill, 26 ; on assault of Margaret 
Nicholson, 64. 

Amelia, Princess, the King's aunt. 
Vol. II. death and character, 71. 

Amelia, Princess, Vol. II. dies, 398. 

Anecdotes, Vol. I. of House of 
Brunswick, 18; of Bishop Bur- 
nei, 20 ; of court of Hanover, 24 ; 
of gunpowder plot, 27 ; of Bruns- 
wick succession, 28 ; of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, 29; of Lord Hali£&z, 
ib. ; of Mr. Addison, 30 ; of Lady 
Cowper, 32; of Geoeoe I. ib. 
et seq. ; of jacobitism, 33 ; of 
Louis XV. 35; of Samuel Wes- 
ley, and the Duchess of Kendal, 
36; of Dr. Younger, 37 ; of Dr. 
Desaguliers, 39 ; of Dr. Lockyer, 
40 ; of Dr. Savage, 41 ; of news- 
papers, ib. ; of George II. 43, et 
seq. ; of Walpole, 45 ; of Qaten 
Caroline, ib.; of Mr. Neale and 
small-pox inoculation, 47; of 
Gay, and Beggars' Opera, 49 ; of 
Duchess of Qiieensberry, ib. ; of 
King of Prussia, 51 ; of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, 52, et seq. ; of 
quakers, 56; of royiU nuptials, 
57; of Lord Baltimore, 61; of 
fiueen Caroline, 63 ; of Whiston, 
67; of birth of Gborgb lU. 71 > 



of royal visit to Bath, 81 ; of 
Prince George's birth-day, 83; 
of Sir R. Walpole, 85 ; of Horace 
Walpole, ib.; of Mr. Pitt, 89; 
of Walpole's administration, 90; 
of battle of Dettingen, 92 ; of 
Dutch innkeeper, 94 ; whimsical 
of George U. 95; of Dr. 
AjnMOUgh, ib.; of Dr. lliomas, 
97 i of royal visit to Eton, 98 ; of 
the Scottish rebellion, 99; of 
Lord Granville, ib.^ of Pretender, 
100 ; of the Guards, 102 ; of Ho- 
garth, 104 ; of a Highlander, i05 ; 
of royal courtesy, ib.; of royal 
literature, ib.'; of Dr. Newton, 
106; financial, 107; political, 
108 ; of royal patronage to British 
manufactures, 112; m royal edu- 
cation, 113; of Goupy, 114; of 
royal drama, 116 ; of Qidn, 118 ; 
of Prince's court, 120 ; of Lord 
Bute, 121 : of the Pretender, 123 ; 
of D^. Johnson, 126 ; of Vertue, 
ib.; of Glover, 127; of Mrs. 
Rowe, ib. ; of Bishop Newton, 
128 ; musical, 129 ; of Pope, 131 ; 
of Prince of Wales's funeral, 133 ; 
further of the Prince, 135 ; curi- 
ous of governors of the young 
Prince of Wales, 143; of Lady 
Falmouth, 155; of Gray, the 
poet, 157 ; of Lord Liverpool, 
159; of ci^ politics, 164; naval, 
171 ; of late Duke of York, 178 : 
of Mr. Pitt, 183; of Dr. Ward, 
185; of an idiot, 186; of Mr. - 
Pelham, 187; of Walpole, ib.; 
of M. Bussy, 188 ; of Dr. Taylor, 
189 ; of Dr. Thomas, ib.; of Lord 
Chesterfield, 192; of Richmond 
Gardens, 193; militair, 194 ; of 
General Otway, ib. ; of Lord Her- 
vey, 195; royal and dramatic, 
196; of the accession, 198; of 
Courtly arrangements, 201 : of 
coach painting, 207 ; of royal 
continence, 210, 215 ; of private 
theatricals, ib.; of £>r. Wihwn, 
220; of Mr.Bentley, 223; of Dr. 
Robertson, 224} of seMVches 
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for royal consorty 226, 227, &c.; 
of Queen's arrirsl and marriage, 
234, 238 ; whimsical of Lord Mel- 
combe, 239 ; of the coronation, 
245, et seq. ; of Archbishop Seek- 
er, 259; of Gwynne, the architect, 
261 ; of Duke of Newcastle, ib. ; 
of the Pretender, ib.; of Lord 
Chatham, 263 ; of Cardinal Stop- 
pani, 264 ; theatrical, ib. ; of 
royal visit to civic dinner, 271 ; 
courtly and domestic, 278 ; literary 
pensions, 283 ; of Royal Academy, 
285 ; of royal beneficence, 289 ; 
of Mr. Pitt, 302; of American 
taxation, 305 ; et seq. of Duke of 
Cumberland, 313; political, of 
Lord Bute, 317 ; of royal deaths, 
3)2; of Hume, 327; of Rous- 
seau, 331; of Voltaire, 382; of 
Dr. Johnson, 333; of Bishop 
Wari>urton, 334 ; of impertinence 
of Wilkes, 344 ; of King of Den- 
mark, 345 ; of courtly baptism, 
347; of Reynolds, 354; Lord 
North, 367; of Beckfbrd's statue, 
370 ; of royal education, 378 ; of 
Pr. Beattie, 409; of Beaumar- 
jphais, 439 ; of the King and wag- 

EDuer, 454 ; of Garrick, 456 ; po- 
tical, 459; theatrical, 405 ; of 
the King and cottagers, 468 ; Sir 
G. SaviUe, 469. 

Vol. II. royal military, 3 ; of 
episcopal promotion, 4 ; of Lord 
North's resignation, 9 ; of Ame- 
rican diplomacy, 13, 14 ; of coali- 
tion, 15; of Kinff and Pitt, 19; 
of Handel and Mozart, 34; of 
royal beneyolence, 49; of royal 
forbearance on attack of maniac, 
58; of Queen Elizabeth, 62; of 
Austrian archduke, 66; ofKinflr's 
aunt. Princess Amelia, 71 ; ~of 
Beattie's second Windsor visit, 76; 
of literature, 80 ; of Cheltenham 
visit, 83 ; of tour to Worcester, 85; 
of King's illness, 92 ; of recovery, 
96, 99 ; of Justice Hardinge's royal 
visit, 1 14 ; of Weymouth tour,l 19; 
visit to Plymouth, 133 ; royal con- 
duct, 142 ; royal toleration, 167 ; 
court levees, 17&; Lord Liverpool, 
193 ; royal self-control, 214 ; na- 
val, 242, 244, 287 ; Weymouth ez- 
cursion,304 ; the republican peace, 
328 ; Maltese gentlemen, 331 ; 
royal illness, 409 ; et seq. 



^MM, Queen, Vol. I. her conduct on 

Brunswick succession, 22, 44. 
Army, Vol. I. Guards sent to Ger- 
many, 102 ; Anecdote of Georae 
II. 193 ; military anecdote of the 
King, 406 ; royal visita to Wool- 
wich, 407, 418 ; reviews at Win- 
chester, 455 ; elsewhere, 457. 
Vol. II. royal attentions to pro- 
motions, 3; royal jest, 175 ; guard 
at St. James's, 236; royal atten- 
tion to Guards on embarkation, 
337 ; reviews at Weymouth, 361 ; 
courts martial, 367. 
Aru, Vol. I. state of, at Brunswick 
accession, 38; royal purchases, 
284 ; royal encouragement, and 
improved state, 350 ; royal encou- 
ragement, 402 ; anec»lotes of, 415; 
Vol. II. royal patronage of music^ 
148; of painting, 273. 
Augtuta, Mncess, Vol. I. bom, 347. 
AtuMa, Archduke, Vol. IL visit to 

Wmdsor, es. 
Ayteimgh, Dr. Francis, Vol. I. be- 
comes tutor to Prince Geoige, 95; 
anecdotes at Clieftien, 97. 
B 
Bacon, the sculptor, Vol. II. anec- 
dote of royal patronage, 208. 
BiUiimore, Lord, Vol. I. whimncal 

anecdote, 61. 
Barclay, the quaker. Vol. I. royal 

visit to, 273. 
Barri, Colonel, Vol. I. eulogium on 

the Queen, 297. 
Barrington, Bishop, VoL II. royal 

anecdote, 207. 
Bath, Vol. L visit of the Prince and 

Princess of Wales, 81. 
Bath, Lord, Vol. L political anec- 
dote, 109. 
Baih, order of, Vol. II. partiy ap- 
propriated to literary distinction, 
205. 
Beatiie, Dr. Vol. I. royal interview, 
409 ; pension, 415.- 
Vol. II. second Windsor visit, 76. 
BeamMtrchait, Vol. I. extraordinary 

political anecdote, 439. 
Btc^wd, Lord Mayor, VoL I. anec- 
dote of his insult to the King, 370. 
Beeckey, Sir W. Vol. U. rojml pa- 
tronage, 273. 
BWmgton, Mrs. Vol. U. royal pa- 
tronage, 52. 
Birth-Day, Vol. II. remarkable one^ 
11; splendid, 51. 
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BhteUffUan Bridgt^ Vol. I. first 
stone laid as memorial of a new 
reign, 204. 

BoUnghrokef Lord» Vol. I. his con- 
duct on Hanorer saccession, 29. 

Brittol^ Vol. I. royal Tint, 82. 

BrUith 3fiMevM.Vol. L iU origin, 
111. 
Vol. II. royal munificence, 206. 

Brmcty Lord, Vol. I. anecdotes of 
royal education, 380, 442. 

Brmuwieky Duchess of. Vol. I. Prin- 
cess Augusta becomes, 304 , 
Vol. II. returns to England, 388. 

Brunswick, house of. Vol. I. 17, suc- 
cession to British throne, 24 ; ac- 
cession, 29 ; fftte in honour of, 86. 

Bryant, Jacob, Vol. II. royal anec- 
dotes, 195. 

Bnckingham Hmue, Vol. L pur- 
chased, 278. 
Vol. II. cartoons, 159. 

Buonaparte, Vol. II. impertinent 
letters to the King, 318, 368. 

Bourbons, Vol. II. take refuge in 
England, 389. 

Burke, E. Vol. II. consequences of 
bis reform bill, 11. 

Burnet, Bishop, Vol. I. his account 
of the Brunswick succession, 20. 

Bute, Earl of. Vol. I. first court ap- 
pointment, 121 ; influence on the 
Prince's education, 151 ; accompa- 
* nies the Prince to ScoUand, 167 ; 
circuinstances connected with the 
accession, 198 ; appointed groom 
of the stole, 201 ; city clamours, 
212 s becomes secretary of state, 
228; first lord of the treasury, 
283 ; clamour on peace, 297 ; re- 
signs, 298 ; public prejudices on 
back stairs influence, 31 7, 325 ; 
political anecdotes, 459. 
C 

Cambridge, Duke of. Vol. II. 
wounded in reyolutionary war. 
240. 

Cambridge, university of. Vol. I. 
receives a library Irom George I. 
41; address on American war, 436. 

CaroUne, Princess, Vol. I. her death 
andwUl, 175. 

Caroline, Queen, Vol. I. whimsical 
anecdote, 45 ; introduces inocula- 
tion, 47; death and character, 
with anecdotes, 65. 

Caroline-Matilda, Princess, Vol. I. 
aflianced to the King of Denmark, 



314 ; nuptials and character, 326 ; 
misfortunes, 389; royal corres- 
pondence, 429. 

CatkoUce, VoL I. first prayers for the 
King, 463. 

Vol. II. Pitt's resignation, 324 ; 
royal objections, 386. 

Charlotte, Princess, Vol. II. mar- 
riage, 424 ; death, 427. 

Charlotte, Queen, Vol. I. account 
of her family, 227, letter to 
King of Prussia, 229; selected 
for royal consort, 233 ; accom- 
panied to England by British am- 
bassador, &c. 234 ; nuptial anec- 
dotes, 237 ; judicious conduct,24 1 ; 
first visit to theatres, 245; coro- 
nation, 246 ; first visit to opera, 
261 ; recommended to parliament 
for dowry, 269 ; visit to city, and 
dinner at Guildhall, 271 ; visit to 
Barclay, the quaker, 273; por- 
trait set up in Guildhall, 276 ; 
attends the House of Lords on 
settlement of her dowry, 278 ; do- 
mestic arrangements, 279, 288; 
character and conduct, birth of 
eldest son, 264 ; respected during 
loudest public clamour,297 ; birth- 
day filte, 301 ; curious present to 
the King, 307 ; benevolence to- 
wards the Palatines, 309 ; fond- 
ness for botany, 326 ; benevolent 
infantine education, 378 ; domestic 
anecdotes, 399 ; attention to phi- 
losophy, 408 ; visit to Portsmouth, 
451 ; Sunday schools, 476. 
Vol. II. patronises Siddons and 
Billington, 52; visit to Whit- 
bread's brewerv, 72; judicious 
conduct in roysl illness, 101 ; pro- 
cession to St. raur8,105; handsome 
naval compliment, 136; general 
character and conduct, 149 ; as- 
sault of Hadfield, 312; King's 
illness, and results, 397 ; conduct 
during the regency and King's 
illness, 407 ; acU of benevolence, 
429; illness, 430; death, 43«. 

Chatham, Vol. I. roval visit to, 450. 

Chelsea Hospittd, Vol. II. royal visit 
to, 377. 

Cheltenham, Vol. IL royal visit to. 
82. 

Chesterfeld, Lord, VoL I. whimsical 
petition, 144, courtly anecdote. 
. 192, 196. 

Vol. II. royal sponsorship, 330, 
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Ckima^ Vol. II. emUnj to,'«99. 

dvULitt, Vol. I. anrangml hf^wrge 
11.55; fint allowanoe m l>rince 
of Wales, 160; anecdote of 
George II. 187 ; first biU aaaented 
to by George III. 207; par- 
liamentary settlement, 8S1 ; defi- 
ciencies,!l61 ; augmentations, 447 ; 
Vol. II. fbrther arrears, 37. 

CUtrence, Duke of, VoL L bom, 291, 
married. Vol. IL 4S4. 

Ciergy, VoL I. constitutional ad- 
dress on the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, SOS. 

Vol. IL episcc^[Ml anecdote, 19; 
non-jurors first pray for the King, 
78 ; London addresses, S58. 

C^hitiet, American, Vcd. L design 
to send for the PKtender, 176 ; 
first attempts at tajcastion, SOS ; 
81 S ; King^s conduct Tindicated, 
884, S4S; declare taxation ille- 
gal, 842 ; troops sent out, 861 ; 
first bloodshed, 868 ; further con- 
tests, 421 ; interferenoeof the city 
of London, '480 ; plot to seiie the 
person of the King, 487 ; declara- 
tion of independence, 488. 
Vol. II. general peace, IS; di- 
plomatic anecdote, 17. 

€ omimemoratio» of Handel, Vol. U. 
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Vol. U. remarkable in- 



stance of in a smuffgler, 88. 

Cook, Captain, Vol. I. employed on 
disoorery, 812 ; return^ 887 ; voy- 
age to South Pole, 401 ; royal 
patronage, 429; investigation of 
N.W. passage, 441 ; death, ib. 

CofWMfioiw, Vol. I. of Oeorve 1. 81 ; 
of Geoige III. 245; theatrical 
compUment, 264. 

Coniea, Vol. II. Geoige III. elected 
king, 241. 

Comn Mownmgo, Vol. I. for Fre- 
« derick Prince of Wales, 142; for 
George II. 902 ; for Duke of York, 
then first shortened, 841. 

Cowper, Lady, VoL L coronation 
anecdote, 32. 

Crown 0/ EngUmd^ Vol. I. female 
right to, 15 ; accident «t corona- 
tion, 257. 

Cumberlandj great Duke of, VoL L 
appf^ted joint regent, 141, de- 
mise and character, 820. 

Cumhertand, late Duke of, VoL I. 
auMTriage and jresults, 884. 



Ommhortrntd, Dvkeof, Vol. L Ikkb, 
J84 ;^|BandAd, VoL U. 484. 
D 

:Oe Lucy Mr. VoL L 408, 478, VoL 
U. death aad.aneedotes, 429. 

Dehty national, VoL I 360. 

Demmmrkj King of. Vol. L propoaes 
marriage to the Princess Caroline, 
814, 328 ; risito England, 845. 

DemgmUenj Dr. VoL L anecdote of, 
39. 

f>evom»h, Mrs. VoL L anecdote oi; 
128. - 

Dig^y Lord, VoL IL royal visit to, 
nt Sheiborne Castle, 130. 

Diacovertfy maritime. Vol. I. encou- 
raged by the King, 311 ; investi- 
gation of Southecn ocean, 401; 
ditto towards North Pole, 405; 
ditto towards N.W. Passage, 441. 
Vol. II. beneficial results, 70; 
royal encouragement, 190. 

Dramring^Rootmt, Vol. I. laid aside 
on Sundays, 20S; affitble royal 
demeanour, 211 ; estimable ccm- 
duct of the Queen, 289; birth- 
day ode omitted, 304, 
Vol. II. remarkable one, 11, 
aplendid, 51; royal attention to 
decorum of character, 151 ; royal 
affabUity, 158, 225. 
E 

Eaton, D# L Vol. IL royal clemen- 
cy, 174 ; libel, 262. 

EghamRacet, Vol. II. anecdotes, 42. 

Eldon, Lord, Vol. U. chivalrous 
anecdote, 80. 

JElecHont, general, VoL L constitu- 
tional conduct of the King, 222; 
riots at Brentford, 858. 

BUmabetk, Princess, Vol. L bom, 
878. 
Vol. IL curious anecdote, 158. 

EUzahetk, Queen, VoL IL anecdote 
of, 62. 

EmotyDt. Vol. IL royal anecdote, 4. 

Engraving, Vol. I. patronised by 
George L 89; first given with 
newspapers, 41; Vevtae, 126; 
anecdotes of Hogarth, Sandby, 
&c. 286. 

EjdtkalamiMm, VoL I. on royal nup- 
tials, 241. 

Eton, VoL I. royal visit to, 98; 
distinguished by royal notice, 292, 
453. 

VoL U. montem described, 197 ; 
royal visit to montem, 887, 861. 
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Fitety Vol. I. PriiMt's at Cliefdeo, 
89; aqiiatie» paboiiBedbTPriiiot, 
George III. ISl; Mrtb-dsy at 
BncKiBgham' Homey 8(M. 
Vol. II. royal reeovery^ at Wind- 
■or, 109 », grand gala at WindaOTy 
885 ; at Weynioathi 364 ; atTK^d- 
80r,369. 

ForAer, Adaalral, Vol« IL pcofcialoii- 
al anecdoCo, «4ft. ^ 

JFJuTy C.J. Vol. I. eovdneC duilAg 
the Oordo»rl0U, 475. 
Vol. II. fvyai ditMfee, 1 ; coaies 
iato oilco OB NonVa reaig n ation, 
10; coaHtion'WhhNoftii, 15; In- 
dia BUI» 84 } tomied out, 85 ; po- 
litical character, 88; cobductoii 
wopoaed regealcf , 98$ atmchoff 
PriT7ODiBicil4 840^895v leeedM 
firom ParliaoMnit^ 88^} eomeariiiCo 
power, a&d diea, 388. 

France, Vol. i. tlMatencd inmriou 
and intemid dlicnmi, 170; am- 
haaaadorlal lOBidts to George 11. 
188; carious reaaon for imer- 
ference in iUnericaa war, 489; 

Vol. n. Revolution* 188, 885; 
republican peace, 388; second 
war, 344. 

JPVafMklte, Dr. Vol* II. republican 
anecdote, 18. 

Freitriek^ Mnee of Wales, Vol. I. 
arrive* in England, 51 ; pro- 
posed marriage with a danghter 
of Prussia, 58; fizea bis reii- 
deaoe at Kew, 51 ; tnformi the 
King of improper household ar- 
rears, 54; patronises literature, 
55, 64 ; refuses to I n lerfefu Inpar- 
liamentary influence, 56; sup- 
posed authovsMpy ib.; msirrlage, 
57; quanels with -the Kinf, 08; 
general sharacler, 63; bmh of 
eldest sony7l' ; addreWMon dlno, 
76; etiquette o# courtly quamNfl, 
80 ; TiSlta Bilh, 81 ; fM^mC^M- 
den, 86 ; reyftl reoonettiatlo n, W[ ; 
89; forces i^itfpiyi# ftotbT^ptfWffe^ 
lb.; encouriges^ BfMSihmanirflK- 
turea, ib. 118 ; Whimsieal trfadt to 
Eton, 97; risHtoSirHansSlomie, 
111; education of his son, 114; 
patronises guin, 118; aausitic 
fHes, 119; first patronage of Lotd 
Bute, 181 ; attention to cfducntlon 
of the helr-nMSnmptIre, 185; 
patronage of literary men, 186 ; 



ntnrieal and other aneicdotca, 199^ 
visits Pope, 131 ; death, 138 ; fu- 
neral and chafucter, 135 ; fivdier 
anecdocss, 139. 

Fimeral, Vol. I. of Frederick PriaAe 
ofWide8,134. 

O. 

(Mmbormifhy the painter, Vrt. I. 
patronised Irv the Kfagy 480. 

OarHcMy Mr. Vol. L theatrical anec- 
dote, 864; militanFdo.,4M. 

OmttTy Onler of. Vol. L grand in- 
stsilatioa, 898. 

Vol. U. new regulations fir royal 
proguny, 54 ; grand initalistiwa, 

G«f , Mr. anecdote of his Beggar's 

Opera, Vol. I 49. 
Qtorg^t L Vol. K conduct a* Elector 
of Hanover, 84 ; accesslOQ to the 
throne of England, 87 ; lands, 81 ; 
is crownsd, 88; ready wit at a 

' masqnaerade, iK ; travemugr anec- 
dote, 88; patriotic intentions, 
84; fondness for Hanover, 85; 

- patronises arts and literatniu, 89 ; 
fonands lnstitatfon:for hisCovyat 

' CaAfbrti^^giK, ' 41 ; comusNnnue 
ecoMoiiiy, demtie, 48. 
Qtwrg^ if. Vol. 1. ms daiqjliter de- 
manded In marriage for Liouia XV. 
85; succeeds to the throng 48; 
esriybravcffir, 43; patriotic con- 
duct wUlst Prince of Wales, 47 ; 
manners of his court, 49; proposed 
dud with the Kiuff of Prussim, 58; 
corrects errors of civfi Bat, 50 ; 
onanela with the Prince', 68; re- 
coM^Hation, 87 ; dialiko of Mr. 
Pitt^ 89; campaign kiOermsny, 
and battie of Dettingen, 98; 
wMttsical afl#cdote, 94 ; spirited 
conduct during Scottish fabellion, 
99; kindness to thtt Guards, 108; 
his clemency, 104 ; couitly anec- 
dote, 105 ; corrects the pnss for 
political pamphlet, 106; disBke 
t6 long scnnims, ib.; financial 
anccdotea, 107 % ministcHsi annoy- 

' anc«, 108; anecdote of thePrc- 
f^nder, 183; nlan to selae the 

* royal i^rsMi, 185; conduct on 

' demise df the Prince, 183; and 
on charges brought agfsdivt the 
goveraors tff Prince George, 149 ; 
condesceaslon to cltf of London, 

' 164 ; last speech to Parilament, 

' 179 ; <fies, 181 ; epitaph, 188 ; 
character and anecdotes, 184,197. 
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Oeairg4 ItL Vol* L general cfaanc- 
ter, % ; birtli, 68 ; beptism, 74 ; 
iknt Uitli-daTy 89; fint praired 
for, 88; infantine ebOitiet, 95; 
fint tutor, 96; ready wit, US; 
inreited with the Garter, ib.; 
anecdotei of education, 114 ; dra- 
matie perfonnancet, 116; fint 
hroaght forward to poblic notice, 

• 119;loaeahiB father, 131 ;reaidea 
with the King, 140 ; state prayen, 
141, 14S ; choaen goremorof Free 
British Fiahery, 149; created 
Prince of Walee, 148 ; chanse of 
floremon, 144 ; influence of Lord 
Bote, 151 ; yonthful character, 
153; eariy taate for literatnre, 
158; cornea of am, 160; mar- 
riage propoied, ib.; first entry 
Into politica, 161; first court birth- 
day, 165; takes seat in the House 
ofFeen, 166; ciric addresses, ib.; 
trip to Scotland, 167 ; entera into 

ruolic business, 177 ; accession, 
9B; proclaimed, 801; spirited 
answer to London address on ac- 
cession, 803; lays aside Sunday 
drawing-rooms, ib. ; rarioua ad- 
dresses, 804; opens parliament 
with first speech, 805 ; g^yeafint 
royal assent, 807; yiituous con- 
duct.809, 815 ; letter from Bishop 
Sherlock, 809; rebukes a court 
chaplain for pulpit flattery, 819 ; 
ciyll list settled, 881; renden 
Judges independent, ib.; consti- 
tut&nal conduct on fint parlia- 
mentary election, 888; generous 
Intentions in regard to literature, 
888 ; anxiety for peace, 885 ; ma- 
trimonial fesearehes, 886, 830; 
announces his nuptial choice, 
888; royal marriage, 834; coro- 
nation, 845; spirited political 
conduct, 868 ; generous conduct 
Cowards lato Eari of Chatham, 



863: announces his marriage to 
parliament, 868; ciyic dinner at 
Guildhall, 871 ; statue erected in 



Royal Exchange, 876; domestic 
arrangemenu, 877, 891; granto 
litersfy pensionB, 883 ; encoura^- 
mentofsrU,884; birth of heir- 
apparent, 888 ; insulU and clamour 
of WUkes, 899; trait of bene- 
ficence, 300; Judicious refbrm of 
court gaming, 304; fint tax- 
ation o? America, 305 ; beneyo- 



lence towards Fslatines, 309 ; en- 
courages maritime discoyery, 311 ; 
resolutions on temperance, 313 ; 
alarming illness, 315 ; judicious 
politicalconduct, 317 ; magnani- 
mous conduct on death of Duke 
of Cumberland, 880; Christmas 
bounty, 383 ; yindicated in re- 
gard to American war, 384, 343 ; 
1 firiendaMp towards Lord 



9ute, 385 ; conyersational powen, 
883 ; behayiour towards King of 
Denmark, 345; finnneas In tu- 
mult, 359, 365 ; contest with Lon- 
don corporation, 370; attentiye 
to agriculture, 381 ; royal mar* 
riage act, 384, 394 ; fUial conduct, 
390; compliment to the Pope, 
396 ; remamble letter, 397 ; do- 
mestic anecdotes, 398 ; statue set 
up in Berkeley-square, 419 ; yisita 
Portsmouth, 405; ditto Wool- 
wich, 407; domestic life, 484; 
unjust clamour respecting rig^t of 
petitioning, 431 ; plot to seise hia 
person, 437 ; deficiencies and aug- 
mentation of ciyll list ; 361,4^; 
annuities of royal £unily settied, 
450 ; yisito Chatham, 451; wSA- 
taryand nayal Inspectiona, 453, 
455, 457 ; steady conduct during 
national distresses, 464 ; conduct 
during the Gordon riots, 469. 
VoL U. attention to militan^ pro- 
motion, 3; yisit to North Sea 
squadron, 5 ; habits of state, 8 ; 
conduct on North's resignation, 9; 
conunencement of Pitt adminia- 
tration, 11 ; libcnral conduct to- 
wards American eayoy, 14; 
feelinga on the coalition, 18; in- 
tention of retiring to Hanoyer, 
19; opposes whigs, 80; mental 
suffering, 83 ; conduct in regard 
to India OiU, 84 ; feelings at the 
commemoration, 35 ; affecting be- 
neyolence, 49; conduct on Prince's 
embarrassments, 55; diamond yln- 
dication, and explanation, 56; 
attack of Margaret Nicholson, 57 ; 
yisit of Austrian Arehdnke, 66 ; 
Peter Pindar, 68; attention to 
distant colonies, 69 ; letten on 
agriculture, 70; 810; proclama- 
tion agdnat immonUty, 74; 
Christmas charitiea, 75 ; dangerous 
sUble accident, 77 ; pleased with 
loyalty of Scottish noiquron, 78 ; 
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virit to Cheltenham, 82 ; Ulneis of 
19^88, 91 ; recoyery 95; proofs 
of royal charity, 100 ; proceaaion 
to St. Panl'a, 105 ; attenda parlia- 
ment, 113 ; visiU Weymouth, 118 ; 
tour to Plymouth, 132; aaaanlted 
on way to parliament, 141 ; ge- 
neral new of character, 149, 217 ; 
second visit 'to Weymouth, 221 ; 
iiamily etiquette, 223, judicious 
plana for Chinese embassy, 229 ; 
elected Kins of Corsica, 241 ; 
risits Lord llowe, at Portsmouth^ 
242 ; nefarious plot, 246 ; nuptials 
of heir-apparent, 247 ; riotoua 
attack, 250, 256; exertions to 
procure a general peace, 263 ; fur- 
ther cirie contests about petitions, 
273 ; marriage of princess-ro^ral, 
278 ; Yolnnteer reriews, 284 ; visit 
to Lord Duncan's fleet,286 ; Baval 
procession to St. Paul's, 290 ; pa- 
triotic subscriptions, 294 ; volun- 
teer reviews, 296; Weymouth 
excursion, 304 ; assault of Had- 
field, 312; another Weymouth 
trip, 319 ; union of empire, 324 ; 
steadineaa on Catholic question, 
ib. ; short illness, 385 ; trip to 
Weymouth, 326 ; republican peace, 
328; merino sheep, 335; volun- 
teer reviews, 346; correspond- 
ence with heir-apparent, 351 ; 
royal clemency, 35o; Weymouth 
trip, 358; 'VTrndsor f«te, 369; 
later habito of life, 383, 395; 
death of Princess Amelia, 398; 
final illnflss, 402 ; et seq. regency, 
405 ; demise, 445. 
Otorge IV. Vol. I. bom, 288; 
created Prince of Wales, 292 ; 
elected Knight of the Garter, 319 ; 
receives and answer» an address 
at three years old, 320 ; juvenile 
education, changes of governors, 
878, 442 ; household estoblished, 
381 ; infantine anecdote, 385. 
Vol. IL viMt to North Sea squa- 
dron, 6;. fraternal affection, 7; 
reformation of establishment, 21 ; 
honourable forbearance on that 
point, 22; temporary embarrass- 
mento,55; assailed 1^ a cut-purse 
at the drawing-room, 225; nup- 
tials, 247 ; birth of Princess, 260 ; 
correspondence upon military 
rank and promotion, 351 ; paternal 
reconciliation, 366; manly and 



constitutional conduct upon regen- 
cy, 403 ; takes oaths of office, 408; 
filial affection, 432 ; Aece$iion. 
Otorge^ Dr. scholastic anecdote. 

Vol. I. 98. 
OUucetter, late Duke of. Vol. L 
curious interview with the Pre- 
tender, 386 ; anecdotes at Rome, 
396. 

Vol. II. demise and character, 
879. 
Ohver, Mr. anecdote, of. Vol. I. 

126. 
Ooupy, the artist, anecdote of. 

Vol. 1. 107. 
OnmviUe, Earl of, ministerial anec- 
dote. Vol. 1. 99 ; clerical anecdote, 
189. 
OroM, Mr. whimsical anecdote. 

Vol. L 157. 
Orey, Mr. Vol. II. motion for re- 
form, 282. 
Chutrdi, Vol. U. royal attention to at 

embarkation, 237. 
GuUdAaU, Vol. 1. royal viait to, 
271 ; royal portraits set up, 276 ; 
curious anecdote of Beckford's 
stetue, 370. 

Vol. n. statue of King, 420. 
Omnpowder Plot, Vol. I. curious 
anecdote in regaid to Brunswick 
succession, 87. 
Owymue, the architect, VoL I. whim- 
aical anecdote, 259. 
H 
HaU/ax, Lord, Vol. L his patriotic 
conduct on the Brunswick acces- 
sion, 30. 
Handeif courtly anecdote. Vol. I. 
129. 

Vol. U. conunemoration, 33. 
HwMoerj VoL I. court of, ita state 
before the Brunswick succession, 
24. 

VoL II. unsuccesaful attempt to 
preserve, 850, 345. 
Haramrt, Lord, VoL II. royal visit 

to, 44, 64. 
Hardmgty Justice, VoL II. royal 

interview at \^^ndsor, 114. 
HtuHngWy W. VoL II. .explanation 

of diamond affair, 56. * 
Hereditary descent of royal line, 

VoL L 18, 16, 19. 
Hereckely the astronomer. Vol. II. 

royal patronaffe, 18. 
Hervey^ Lord, VoL L military 
dote, 195. 
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Otgiunk, VoL i: aneedote of, 104. 

Hartley, Biskop. VoL II. pnlpU 
anecdote, SOS. 

HoMtekmid, royal, chanffes In, Vol. 1. 
Duke of Marlborough, 995 $ Lord 
Gower, 999; Bail of Hertford, 
S90. 

Vol. II. arrangements daring ill- 
ness, 407. 

Howmrd, the PhilanUnropist, Vol. I. 
royal attention to, 466. 

Howe, Earl, Vol. II. royal risit 
after victonr, 842. 

Btmtiftg, VoL n. King's fondness 
for and anecdotes, 161. 

ffwrdf Bishop, Preceptor to the 
Prince, Voir L 449. 
VoL IL anecdote of self-denial, 19; 
royal present, 79 ; royal visit, 89; 
receiyes royal portraits, 149; 
episcopal self-denial, 185. 

Hyde Park, Vol. I. first improyed 
byQaeen Caroline, 68; royal ac- 
cident, 907. 

VoL II. unhappy accident at re- 
Tkw,9n. 

I 

India 2}t//, VoL U.poUtical conten- 
tions, 19. 

JnaemiaiioH, VoL I. introduced hy 
Qneen Caroline whilst Princess of 
Wales, 47. 

Ireiamd, Vol. L politicsl amelioration, 
462. 

VoL n. mdon, 317, S94. 
J. 

JaeMHtm, Vol. I. curious anecdote, 
S3 ; annuity to the Pretender, 896 . 
VoL II. exttBctlon of, 78. 

Johnton, Dr. Vol. I. patronised by 
Prince of Wales, 196; grant of 
pension, 988; royal interrleir, 
888 ; political pamphlet, 377. 

JiMee, rorsl. Vol. IL 399. 

Jwigu, Vol. I. rendered independ- 
ent of the crown, 991. 

Jiaiter, Vol. I. aAdr of, 366. 
K. 

Kmitd, Ducliessof, Vol. !• anec- 
dote, ^^ 

Kemt, JhAe of. Vol. I. bom, 341 ; 
Vol. U. married, 484 ; death, 446 ; 

Kew, VoL I. first becomes the Resi- 
dence of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, 54; new bridge opened, 
165 ;botanicalgaflien commenced, 
178,498; domestic life at, 494. 
VoL n. botanical garden, 913, 
238. 



K3mf, Dr, Vol, I. anecdote of and 
Pretender, 194. 

L. . 

Letters, YclL I. Princess Sophia of 
Hanoyer, 95 ; angry one of Du- 
chess of Quecnsberry, 50 ; a fo- 
reigner, lor character of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, 137; Bishop 
Sherlock, on accession, 209 ; from 
Lord Bute, annooncing beneficent 
intentions of the King 'towards 
literature, 993 ; from Princess of 
Mecklenbnigh to King of Prussia, 
999; remarkable one of George 
III. 397; whimsical respecting 
the King and Hutton the Mora- 
yian, 455. 

VoL II. King on militaiy re- 
yerses, 9; conscientious, of a 
smuggler, 38, King WlUiam, and 
roysl anecdote, 81; royal, on 
agriculture, 911 ; impertinent one 
from Buonaparte, 318; King and 
heir-appsrent, 352; second im- 
pertinent one from Napoleon, 368. 

Leveee, Vol. II. royal conduct at, 
177. 

lAteratvre, Vol. I'. Augnstah age of, 
38; library presented to Cam- 
bridge Umyersity, by George L 
41 ; patronised by Frederick 
Prince of Wides, 55, 64, 196; by 
Queen Caroline, 67 : whimrical 
anecdote of George II. 106 ; ge- 
nerous intentions of George III. 
993; pensions granted, 980 ; libra- 
ries purohased, 984; royal en- 
couragement and anecdotes, 348 ; 
proposed order of merit, 409,. 
446 ; roysl dedications, 463. 
VoL IL 9it John Fenn, 70 ; Dr. 
Maclaine, 80 ; patronage of royal 
society, 148; Jacob Bryant, 195 ; 
general anecdotes, 196 ; royal de- 
dications, 909 ; Dr. '^Hnoent, 339; 
society of antiquaries, 368. 

lAverpoel, late Earl of. Vol. I. fint 
noticed by the Kinff, 159. 
VoL II. confidential support of 
the royal mind, 93 ; anecdotes of, 
193. 

London, City of. Vol. 1. address on 
birth of his late Mijesty, 77 ; con- 
descension of George II. 164; 
riots on Prince's birth-day, 165 ; 
addresses, on Prince's majority, 
166; accession of George III. 
909 ; damoor agsinst Lord Bute, 
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S19; ftddreu to tbe late Dnke of 
York, «5 ; royal vigit to Guild- 
hall, 969 ; erects statue of King 
in Royal Exchange, «76 ; unex- 
pected loyal address after WUkes's 
contest,347; redress of grievances, 
863; inscription on Beckford's 
statue, curious anecdote of, 370 ; 
insults to royalty, 371 ; marked 
neglect of Charles's Martyrdom, 
408; further contests of the li- 
very for riffhtof presenting pe- 
titions to the throne,^ 430 ; ad- 
dresses against American war, 
435 ; adopts loyalty in addresses, 
440. 

VoL U. procession to St. Paul's, 
105 ; address on Spanish conven- 
tion, 147 ; further contesto respect- 
ing petitions, 273 ; naval proces- 
sion, 887 ; volunteer reviews, 896; 
further conteaU on addresses,39S. 
Lockyer, Dr. Vol. I. anecdote of, 

40. 
Lottis XV.Vol. I. demands the daugh- 
ter of George II. in marriage, 35. 
Louth, Bishop, Vol. II. honourable 
self-denisl, 19. 
M 
Manifieid, Lord, Vol. I. implicated 
in Leicester-house politics, 147. 
Vol. II. Judicial conduct, 187. 
Mmm/aehtret, British, Vol. L en- 
couraged by Frederick Pnnce of 
Wales, 89, 118, 180 ; cotton, 157 ; 
public clamours, and royal patro- 
. nage, 886 ; bill to encourage, and 
loyal conduct of workmen, ib. 
court moumiiurs shortened, 348. 
Markham, Dr. Vol. L anecdotes of 

royal education, 379, 448. 
Marriaga, Vol. L of royal famUy, 

884 394* 
Maryl Princettt VoL L bom, 440. 
Mtuvuerade, VoL L royal anecdote, 

38, 346. 
Meleambey Lord, Vol. I. courUy 

anecdotes, 180, et seq. 
MeMUe, Lord, VoL IL 



anecdote of 
king's recovery, 97. 

Merinos, VoL U. introduced by the 
King, 818 ; presented to King by 
Spanish Cortes, 390. 

Minerw, order of, Vol. I. 408. 

MwUtry, changes in, Vol. L W^- 
pole administration, 89 ; Pitt ad- 
ministration, 198 ; Bute adminis- 
tration, 818, .863, 871, 898; 
VOL. II. H 



Rockingham party, 318; Duke 
of Por^d, 319 ; Duke of Graf- 
ton, 387 ; Lord North, 341, 348, 
367; proposed negotiations for 
coalition of PiU and Bute, 459. 
Vol. II. Lord North's resip;nation, 
9 ; Bhelbume administration with 
Pitt, 11 ; ministry of twenty-four 
hours, 19; coalition and conse- 
quences, 80 ; resignation, 85 ; 
deaths of Pitt and Fox, 381, 388; 
regency, 405. 
Montague, Duke of. Vol. I. anec- 
dotes of royal education, 379. 
Moore, Bishop, Vol. II. curious 

episcopal anecdote, 19. 
Mozart, Vol. II. musical candour, 
34. 

N 
Navy, Vol. I. anecdotes, 171 ; royal 
visit to Portsmouth, 405 ; ditto to 
Chatham, 450. 

Vol. IL royal visit to North Sea 
squadron, 6 ; anecdotes of Wev- 
mouth trip, 184; risit to Plymouth, 
138 ; visit to Lord Howe's fleet 
at Portsmouth>848 ; mutiny, 881; 
visit to Lord Duncan's fleet, ib. ; 
procession to 8t.Paul's, 890; Wey- 
mouth excursion, 319, 363, 379. 
Neale^ Rev. Mr. Vol. I. anecdote 

of, 48. 
Nelson, Lord, VoL II. first intro- 
duction at court, 31. 
New South Wales, Vol. II. first pro- 
posed colony, 70. 
Newcastle, Duke of. Vol. I. finan- 
cial anecdote, 107; implicated 
in affisir of Prince's governors, 
147 ; political intrigues, 161 ; cu- 
rious coronation anecdote, 861. 
Newton, Dr. Vol. I. clerical anec- 
dote, 106; patronised by Prince 
of Wales, 187 ; preaches his fune- 
ral sermon, 135. 
Nicholson, Marpni, Vol. II. at- 
tack on the King, 57 • 
North, Lord, Vol. I. anecdote of, 
117; becomes Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 341; personal anec- 
dotes, 367. 

Vol. IL anecdote of episcopal 
promotion, 4 ; resignation, 9 ; co- 
alition wiUi Fox, 15 ; royal feel- 
ings and forgiveness, 80. 
Nuptials, Vol. I. of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, 57 ; George III. 
834; Princess Augusta, 304. 

h 
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Vol. U. of Duke of York, 229} 
heir-apparent, 947 ; Frinceai-Roy- 
al, 278. 

O 
Opera^ Italian, VoL t first visit of 

the Qaeen, 261. 
Orature family. Vol. II. reception 
in England, 847 ; royal attentioqs, 
895. 
Oraiofy, public, VoL I. King's opi- 

idon respecting, 819. 
Otway, General, Vol. I. militloy 

anecdote, 194. 
Os/wrd, Umyersity of. Vol. I. prise 
orations of Dr. Wilson, 8^ ; his- 
tory professorahip, 848; address 
on American war, 436. 
Vol. II. royal ririt to, 44, 65. 
P 

Parker, Admiral, Vol. II. royal aC- 
tentiOD to, 6. 

Parkmmeni, VoL L important speech 
of Qeorge II. I78| Prince enters 
on public bnriness, 177; last speech 
of George II. 179; anecdote of 
Walpole, 187; first opening by 
George III. 805 ; first royal as- 
sent, 907 ; settles (Ml list, 881 ; 
first new Section, 888 ; roysl mar- 
riage announced, 868; visit of 
Queen on settlement of her dowry, 
878; roval marriage act, 884, 
894; publication of proceedings, 
887; curious mistake, 468. 
Vol. n. civU list, 97 i royal ill- 
ness and regency, 93; recovery 
announced, 98; first royal ap- 
pearance after illness, 105 ; seces- 
sion of the wfaigs, 881 ; regency, 
405, 480. 

Peace of Aiz-la-ChapfeUe, VoL I. 
Ill; overtures for, 825 ; of Paris, 
895. 

VoL IL general of, 1783, IS; 
Malmsbury negotiations, 868 ; 
with republican France, 388. 

Ptaree, Bishop, Vol. I. curious epis- 
copsl anecdote, 895. 

Peerages, Vol. I. royal resolutk>n 
respecting, 880. 
Vol. II. gradual increase, 41. 

PetUiotu, VoL L whimsical, 814; 
civic contests respecting, 874, 480. 
VoL II. further civic contests, 
878. 

PJW«lciaiw,roTal, VoL II. remunera- 
Son to, 140. 

Pvtdar, P. VoL II. poetical attacks 
on the King, 68. 



/>^/,%8rl of Chatham, VoL L first 
speech in parliament, 61 ; comes 
into power, 89; Leicester-house 
politics, 161; courtiy anecdote, 
188; circumstances on the acces- 
sion, 198 ; resigns, 268 ; political 
anecdote, 808, 459. 

put, William, VoL II. first appears 
in politics, 1 ; comes into power, 
1 1; ministry of twenty-four hours, 
19; India bill, 84; becomes mi- 
nister, 89 ; conduct on vroposed 
rmncy, 93; visit to King at 
Weymouth, 131 ; conduct on re- 
form question, 288 ; resigns, 884 ; 
returns to power, 858 ; dies, 381. 

P^moaik, VoL II. royal visit to, 

Poland, VoL I. royal Interference in 
fisvour of Protestants, 880. 

Pope, Alexander, Vol. I. visited by 
nince of Wales, 131. 

Porieme, Bishop, VoL L epiUph on 
George II. 188; episcopal promo- 
tioQ,448. 
VoL II. London mitre, 71. 

Portemomih, VoL I. royal tour to, 
450. 
VoL U. yiAtto Lord Howe, 842. 

Portugal, Vol. L defence of, 881. 

Pretender, VoL 1. proposed inva- 
sion by, 88 ; vints ^igland, 29 ; 
Scottish rebellion, 99; character 
and description, 100; visit to 
London, 101, 128 ; another inva- 
rioa proposed, 178 ; witnesses the 
coronation, 861; neglected hf 
European courts, 888 ; distresses 
at.Genoa, 886; annuity £rom Ja- 
colntes, 895. 

VoL II. pretenrions finally set- 
tied, 89 ; given up by Scottish 
nonjurors, who first pray for the 
King, 78; anecdote of widow, 
887; Cardinal York, 818; de- 
cease, 387. 

Prinetm^Royai, VoL I. bom, 888. 
VoL IL married, 278. -„-^ 

Prtutia, King of, VoL I. whSiioii 
duel proposed witii Geofve II. 58; 
letter from Princess of Mecklen- 
buigh, 889. 

Q 

Quakers, VoL I. curious interview 
with Prederick Prince of Wales, 
56; refuse to illuminate, 165; 
royal visit, 878. 
VoL IL stiff etiquette, towards 
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toytl condescensioiiy 88 ; anecdote 
of an American, 320. 
Quee t u hu r y , Dncheas of. Vol. I. an- 
gry letter to George II. 50. 
QttiM, VoL I. anecdotes of, 118, 918. 

R 
Rmtitbon, Vol. II. Catholic celebra- 
tion of King's recovery, 112. 
Xegency, VoL I« whimsical anec- 
dotes, 35 ; appointed on demise of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, 141, 
142 ; proposed by the King on re- 
coreiY, 316. 

Vol. il. proposed on King's ill- 
ness, 93, 405* 
BeynaUt, Sir J. VoU I. elected pre- 
ndcnt of Royal Academy, 350 ; 
courtly anecdote, 355, 415 ; royal 
dedications, 463. 
Richf Mr. VoL I. theatrical anec- 
dotes, S65. 
JRichmond, Vol. I. the summer resi- 
dence of George IL 54 ; royal 
liberality, 193; Lodge settled on 
Queen, 298 ; astronomical obser- 
vatory erected, 350 $ royal farm- 
ing, 381. 

VoL IL improyements at, 42. 
iioberUom, Dr. VoL I. royal and lite- 
rary anecdote, 224. 
RomMey, Lord, Vol. II. royal en- 
tertainment and volunteer review, 
294. 
BoHuemt, Vol. L anecdotes of a royal 

pension to, 331. 
Royal Academy, Vol. I. first institu- 
tion, 285, 314, 350. 
Vol. II. Reynolds's resignation, 
142 ; disputes settled by the King, 
350. 
Royal Exchange, Vol. I. King's sta- 
tue erected, 876. 
8 
SoUehnry, Bp. of, VoL L preaches 

coronation sermon, 248. 
Saliibary, Marquis, VoL IL royal 

sponsorship, 53. 
Sandwich Islande, Vol. II. acknow- 
ledge British supremacy, 272. 
Savage, Dr. Vol. I. anecdote of, 41. 
Saoilie, Sir George, Vol. I. anecdotes 

of, 469. 
Scotland, Vol. L viuted by His Ma- 
jesty when Prince, 167. 
VoL II. restoration of forfeited 
estates, 39; nonjuring oleigy first 
pray for King, 78. 
Seal, Great, Vol. IL stolen, 88; 



Judicious and spirited conduct of 
the King, 33. 
Seeker, Archbishop, Vol. L curious 

anecdote, 259. 
Sheridan, R. B. Vol. IL first np- 
pears in politics, 1 ; anecdotes on 
assault of Hadfield, 814. 

Sherlock, Bishop, VoL L letter on 
accession, 209. 

Siddone, Mrs. VoL li. royal patron- 
age, 31, 52. 

Shane, Sir H. Vol. L royal visit to. 
IIL 

Sophia, of Hanover, Princess, Vol. I. 
conduct on the Brunswick succes- 
sion, 21, 24 ; letter of acceptance, 
25 ; death, 27. 

Sophia, Princess, VoL I. bom, 449* 

South Sea Companv,Vo\. I. act to i^- 
point GeorflpB III. governor, 208. 

Spain, VoL 1. war declared, 281 ; 
affiur of Falkland's island, 376. 
VoL IL war with, 271 ; patriotic 
revolution, 390. 

Speechet, royal, VoL I. first of the 
King, 205 ; on nuptials, 268. 
VoL II. answer to Commons on 
India bill address, 27 ; on state of 
the country, 264. 

State Coaek, Vol. L described, 207 ; 
anecdotes of coach painting, 208. 

St, Jamee'e, Palace, Vol* IL burnt 
down, 391. 

Stone, Mr. Vol. I. one of the Prince's 
governors, charges agunst, 147. 

Stoppani, Cardinal, VoL I. political 
observation, 264. 

Saccestion, Vol. I. of Brunswick 
family, 20, 24 ; curious anecdote, 
27. 

Sunday SchooU,Voh L royal patro- 
nage, 476. 

Suttex, Duke of. Vol. L born, 403 ; 
VoL IL marriage dissolved, 244. 

Sweden, King of. Vol. IL republican 
anecdote, 18. .. 
T 

Taxation, VoL I. whimsical de- 
scription, 359*. 

Taylor, Dr. Vol. I. anecdote of cleri- 
cal appointment, 189. 

Tkeatree, metropolitan, VoL I. first 
licensed, 64; royal anecdotes, 196; 
first visit of George III. after ac- ' 
cession, 206, 207 ; first nuptial vi- 
rits,245; nuptial oompliment8,265« 
VoL IL royal visits after reco- 
very, 103 ; tisanlt of Hadfield, 812. 
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Tkonuu, Dr. Vol. I. anecdotes of, 
97 ; appointed preceptor to Prince, 
150 ; coriont coincidence, 189. 

Tkurhw, Lord, Vol. II. diasoades 
the King from retiring to Hano- 
ver, 19; confidential support of 
the royal mind, 83; great seal 
stolen, 98; spirited conduct in 
King's illness, 98. 

Townsendy Charles, Vol. I. anec- 
dotes of, 349. 

V 

Uman of British empire. Vol. II. 
317, 384. 

Fincent, Dr. Vol. II. royal patron- 
age, of, 332. 

Voiiatre, VoL I. anecdote of, 332. 

Vokmieer*, Vol. II. royal reyiew, 284, 
296,317,348. 

W 

Waietf Frederick, Prince of. See 

Waiet, George, Prince of. See 
Qtorgt III. ; alio George IV. * 

WtJtty Princess Dowager of. Vol. I. 
her nuptiala, 57; becomes a wi- 
dow, 131; appointed regent and 
guardian of heir presumptiye, 132; 
political changes, 141 ; disputes 
respecting govemois, 143; care of 
Prince's education, 150 ; Judicious 
conduct, 154|; encoura^ cotton 
manufactures, 157; disputes at 
court, 160; conduct ^n project- 
ed royal marriage, 230; public 
clamour on the peace, 295 ; public 
prejudices respectinp^ backstairs 
influence, 317; demise and cha- 
racter, 390 ; sale of effecU, 405. 

ir«ler, Princess of. Vol. U. risit 
to Windsor, 376 ; ririU Bucking- 
ham House, 388. 

Wlahfolef Horace, Vol. I. Anecdotes 
of Prince of Wales's nuptials, 61 ; 
political anecdote, 84; early de- 
scription of the King, 211, 212 ; 
213 ; anecdotes of royal nuptials, 
888 ; of coronation, 261 ; court 
anecdotes, 280. 

Walpote^ Sir Robert, Vol. I. politi- 
cal anecdote, 45 ; introduces the 
licensing of dramatic pieces, 64 ; 
anecdotes of administration, 84 ; 
loses place on royal reconciliation, 
85 ; anecdotes of administration, 
90 ; political anecdote, 187 ; his 
ideas on American taxation, 306* 



WarlmrUH^ Bishop, Vol. L anecdote 
of, 338. 

Wurdy Dr. Vol. I. royal anecdote, 
185. 

ITarlpn, Dr. Vol. I. literary anecdotes 
of, 348. 

WaitoHy Bishop, Vol* II. self-re- 
lated anecdotes, 176. 

Wesley^ Samuel, anecdote of. Vol. L 
36. 

Wegty Mr. Vol. I. anecdote, 357. 

WeynunUh^ Vol. II. first royal visit 
to, 118; second visit, 221 ; further 
visits, 304, 319, 326, 358, 378. 

Whitbread^t brewery. Vol. II. royal 
visit to, 72. 

WUkesy Mr. Vol. I. Korth Briton, 
299, 301, 314; impertinence to 
the King, 344; Windsor anec- 
dote, 385. 

WUson^ Dr. Thomas, Vol. I. check- 
ed by the King for pulpit flattery, 
220. 

Wimekeiierf Vol. I. royal military 
tour, 455. 

Whubor, Vol. I. improvements at, 
365 ; becomes the royal residence, 
444. 

Vol. IL forest rides improved, 
41 ; visit of Austrian Archduke, 
66 ; gala on royal recovery, 102 ; 
park farms, 212 ; royal anecdote, 
328; grand f^te, 369. 

Wooiwick, Vol. I. royal visit to, 407, 
418. 

Worceaitry Vol. II. royal visit to, 84. 

Wrigktf Sir James, Vol. 1. curious 
political anecdote, 459. 
Y 

Ywrk^ late Duke of. Vol. I. delicate 
parliamentary conduct on Lord 
Ferrars's trial, 178 ; sworn of the 
privy council, 201 ; naval con- 
duct, 225; death, 341. 

York^ Duke of, VoL L bom, 304; 
elected Bishop of Osnaburgh, 319. 
Vol. II. proceeds on German tour, 
7; marries Princess of Prussia, 
222 ; shameful charges refuted, 391 ; 
becomes custos under regency, 433. 

Yenmgy Arthur, Vol. II. honoured by 
royid correspondence, 70. 

Ycmngert Dr. anecdote of. Vol. I. 
37. 

Z 

Z^AMi, the painter. Vol. II. whim- 
sical anecdote, 209. 



THE END. 
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